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PREFACE: 
HE eſtabliſhed character of the 
author of the following treatiſe 
will not leſs recommend it to the pro- 
feſſion, than the importance of the 
ſubject. 
 FEevexs take in a * part of the 
diſeaſes which the human body is ſub- 
jec to, and but too often prove fatal, 
from wrong management. A ſucceſs- 
ful method of treating theſe diſorders 
is, perhaps, leſs known, than is ge- 
nerally imagined. Hypothetical prin- 
ciples have done an infinite deal of miſ- 
chief in this reſpect; and it requires 
a more than ordinary degree of ſaga- 
city and medical knowledge, to right- 
A.2. ly 


ly diſtinguiſh the various kinds of fe- 
vers, to point out their immediate 
== and the proper methods of 
cure. 

Puysacians wall bug that + 
mong the multitude of FE, publiſh- 
ed on this ſubje&, there are very few 
of real utility. Nor is this to be 
wondered at; ſince, to write well on 
diſeaſes, it is abſolutely neceſſary, A 
mong other qualifications," to be well 
acquainted with, and to have a large 
ſhare of praflice. = 

DR. Afruc is univerſally allowed 
to have, in an eminent degree, both 
theſe qualifications; and it will be 
found in this work; that the order is 
Juſt and accurate, the phyſiology j ju- 
dicious and maſterly, and the me- 
thod of cure ſimple and congruous 
with nature; that T may venture to 
ſay, whoever faithfully and diligent- 


ly 


Toy 


ly purſues the Doctor's rules, will un- 
doubtedly become a ſucceſsful prac- 
titioner. Re 

Tao* my extraordinary veneration 
for, and gratitude to my old maſter, 
prompted me to expatiate on his a- 
bilities as a phyſician, yet as his cha- 
racer is univerſally held in high e- 
Neem, I ſhall not enlarge farther on 
his merit, but .leave his conſpicuous 
excellencies to be his encomium, 
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4 HIS ſubject i is 10 . * "RE: it com- 
rehends the greater part of the diſeaſes 
incident to the human body; for we ſee 
no o diforder but what is either an eſſential fever, 
or in its progreſs gives room to a ſymptomatic 
one. Hence it appears, that a treatiſe on the 
preſent ſubje& is as difficult as neceſſary; more- 
over, the variety of fevers, the obſcurity of their 
cauſes, the phyſical diſquiſitions of their pbeno- 
mena, and frequent repetitions, as well of their 
cure, as theory, muſt unavoidably render theſs 
lee a laborious undertaking, 
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07 the Nature of FEVERS, 


N order to diſcover this, three things 1 
be remarked. 1. A frequent pulſe, whether 
ſtrong, weak, full, or otherwiſe modified; for 
the requen of the pulſe is inſeparable. from 
the nature ons a fever. 2. A præternatural heat, 
more or leſs intenſe, univerſal or particular. 3. A 
læſion of the vital, animal or natural functions, 
whether of one, two, or all together. As theſe 
three are eſſential to every fever, we may define 
it in general, a præternatural frequency of the 
pulſe, with heat and 11 of the functions. 
Some. 
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SoME object, that heat is not eſſential to a 
fever, ſince there are malignant fevers, as that 
called febris algida, and the cold fits of an inter- 

mittent, which are attended with no ſuch ſym 
tom. Wherefore they ſay the word heat ought 
to be retrenched from the definition. 

To this I anſwer, that, thopgh the extremities, 


ſurfice of the body, or other particular parts, 


are more or leſs cold in ſome of the receding 
caſes, yet there is a præternatural heat in the 
viſcera, or cllewhere, | 5 
As to the cold fit of an ague, I take it to be 
rather the fore- runner of a fever, than a real one. 
Moreover, the definition of thoſe authors, by 
retrenching the word heat, would run counter to 
the general idea and acceptation of a fever in all 
countries and languages whatever; for inſtance, 
the Greeks call it rudi, from mop fire; the 
latins, febris, from ferveo, and ſo in all other 
Nations. 1 7 6 5a 2 age 
To this we may add, that if cold was intro- 
duced into the idea of a fever, the claſs of cauſes 
would be multiplied after a ſuperfluous and con- 


tradictory manner. | 9 


Nov to diſcover the preſence of a fever, We 


are to conſider its three eſſential characteriſtics 
already mentioned, and which muſt neceſſarily 
occur before we can aſcertain it's exiſtence. 

As to the firſt, namely, the pulſe, it may be 


examined in moſt of the ſuperficial arteries of 


the body, but eſpecially in that of the wriſt, 
which in every fever is frequently attended either 


. with weakneſs, fullneſs, hardneſs or ſoftneſs, ac- 


cording to different circumſtances, 


1 
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 Trx number of pulſes in a aun time is 
the moſt material Dar uiry to be made. Some 
attempt this by the help of 3 "_ 
Oc. but the faireſt rule is experience, and com- 
paring the patient's pulſe with what it was before 
the diſorder began, which muſt be Very accu- 
meh examined; becauſe ſome whilſt in health, 
ſeem to have a Vary quick and feveriſh pulſe, 
" whereas others, though 4 2 indiſpoſed, have a 
very languid one. vency therefore of 
the pulſe alone, though a ehe, gn to diſcoyer 
a fever, is not ſufficient to prove its exiſtence, 
ſince this ſymptom without leſion of the functi- 
ons, indicates little or no fever. 

Tnovcn the ſtate of the pulſe ſeems to be 
greatly augmented as in a fever, yet by conſider- 
ing the matter more cloſely, we find, that a ſe- 
veriſh pulſe bears the {ame proportion to that of 
one in health, as 22 to 20 ; and in the moſt vio- 
lent fever, as 3 to 2; from this we may infer, 
that 23 pulſes muſt at leaſt be felt, before we 
can juſtly pronounce the preſence of a fever: nor 
will even this method be ſufficient without ex- 
perience to diſcover this variety. | 
Lu none here object that in conſequence of 
the foregoing principles, children labour under 
a fever becauſe their pulſe to that of an adult is as 
24 to 20; and that of a woman, with regard to 
a man's, as alſo that of a pregnant woman, to 


that of a woman not with child, as 22 to 20; 


for the different ſexes, ages, temperaments, &c. 


give occaſion to theſe variations, as will be here- 
after remarked, | 
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and cold. The phyſician muſt likewi! 
the degree of heat in his own hand; for if he 
feels that of a patient, whilſt his own 1s. cold, 
the patient will ſeem to be much hotter than 
he really is. | 2 8 BY 
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Tux next thing we are to examine is Heat, 


which ſome have endeavoured to diſcover by the 
help of a thermometer, put into the patient's 
hand or urine : but theſe methods. are fallacious ; 
for mathematical 'obſervations ſquare not always 
ſo well with medecine. But in general, this 
ſymptom is mild in flow, and violent in ardent 


fevers : beſides, the extremities of ſome are 


immoderately cold, whilſt their viſcera are pro- 


portionally hot, with other 2 of heat 
ikewiſe examine 


As to the lefon of the functions, 1ſt. Their 


ſpecies. 2d. Their number. And zd. Their de- 
gree of læſion ought to be examined. It muſt 


alſo obſerved, whether any part is threaten'd, 
and which it is, v/2. the brain, lungs, &c. 

Trovecn a fever with all the preceding cha- 

racteriſtics may happen in conſequence of a 


drunken fit, violent exerciſe, &c. yet as being 


very tranſitory, it ſhould not be confounded 


with ſuch as are the ſubject of this treatiſe: 


for we may cafily diſcover it by examining the 


patient's manner of living, Cc. 


Of the Divifion of Fevers. 
"AVING explained what a fever is, we 
now come to examine its ſpecies. The firſt 
general diviſion then will be into intermitting 


and continual, each of which are intelligible 


Without 


* 
fi 


| 
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without farther explanation. The intermitt- 
ents are divided into ſimple and compound, 
The fimple agues comprehend quotidian, ter- 
tian, and quartan fevers. The firſt return e- 
very day, the ſecond every other day, or with + 
one days interval, and the third every fourth 
day, or with two days intermiſſion. In ſhort, 
the hours of intermiſſion in the firſt, are 
twenty-four, or a natural day; in the ſecond 
forty-eight; and in the third ſeventy-two, cal- 
culating from the beginning of the immediately 
preceding fit to the beginning of the next. There 
are alſo ſome obſervations which evince, that 
there have been fevers, which recur every. fifth 
day, having three days intermiſſion; others 
every ſeventh, or every tenth day. But we ſhall 
treat only of the three firſt, viz. the diary, tertian 
and guartan ; for the quintan ſhould be reduced 
to the tertian, as alſo thoſe which ſeem to re- 
turn only on the ninth and tenth day; becauſe : 
theſe have their paroxyſms as the foregoing, 
though not ſo ſenſibly as on the fore- mentioned 
days. The ſeptan is alſo reduced to the quartan 
for the ſame reaſon ; ſo that ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
there are but the- three firſt — 2 ſimple 
fevers. bot 5r ea os | 
Tur complicated aguggh are two-fold, either 
indiſcernably or ſenſibly compounded; fo that 
the latter being explained, will render the for- 
mer intelligible. Thus, two quotidians may be 
Joined ; the one in the morning, the other in the 
evening, every day regularly returning ; but fo 
that the morning fit may be more. or leſs intenſe 
than that of the nn the ſame may be uy 
CUE | 3 0 
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of a complicated tertian or quartan ague; tho* 
I. have never ſeen this combination of a quartan, 
nor do I imagine that obſervations have eftablith-. 
ed this doctrine. The next combination of a 


tertian ague, is, what we call a double tertian, 


whoſe acceſſions return every day; but the in- 
tenſities of every other day's fit only agree; 


otherwiſe it would be a quotidian, for inſtance, 


this day's fit is weak, that of the morrow ſtrong, 
and the third day's fit agrees with the firſt, whilſt 


that of the fourth correfponds with the ſecond, 


and ſo on. In like manner a quartan ague may 
be compounded, ſo that the paroxyſms of two 
days differ ſucceſſively in intenfity, with an in- 
termiſſion on the third day only, A triple 
guartan is that which returns every day, ſo that 
every fourth paroxyſm anſwers each others force 
and weakneſs. The fame thing may be ſaid of 
a triple tertian. All the preceding fevers may 
alſo be divided into regular or periodical, and 


. Irregular or erratic, which diſtinction needs no 


explanation. Now as to the diviſion of continu- 
al fevers, which is very imperfect in the works of 
the antient phyſicians, though they have well 
diſtinguiſhed the intermittent kind; the prin- 
ciple by which they explained the former, hass 
given room to this exfor, v/2. putrefaction to 


which they attributed moſt of theſe fevers ; henee 
they ſay ſynochus putris, &c. for which reaſon 


we ſhall not in this reſpect follow the above au- 
thors ; but propoſe a more modern diſtribution, 
viz. of continual fevers into acute and chronical. 
Of the firit claſs are, all thoſe ending before or 
on the fourth day; of the ſecond, ſuch as con- 

| | tinue 
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tinue longer. Theſe are divided into ſimple and 
compound. The firſt comprehend all fevers 
which retain the ſame tenor in their duration; 
the ſecond, though continual, include the remitt- 
ent kind, or ſuch as ſeem to be compounded 
of a certain number of fits ſucceeditig each other. 
Of the former ate, iſt. The feb/rs diaria, or 
ephemera, which continues for 12, 24, or 30 
hours, and is like one 8 of an 


intermittent, 2d. The febris ephemera extenſa, 
which terminates on the fourth, ſometimes on 
the ſeventh day. 4d. The febris continua fimplex 
may be ranged under the ſame head, it keeping 
much the fame equality to the foufteenth day, 
on which it ends; and is alſo called ſynocbus 
Amplex. This diviſion is ſufficient in practice; 
yet modern accuracy leads us farther by introdu- 
eing the obſervation of the different degrees or 
ſtages of each fever, wiz. its beginning, aug- 
mentation, ſtate and declenfion. Thus ſome 
have their increaſe very ſhort, their ſtate long 
and the reverſe. The fame thing may be faid 
of their decletifion, When the ſtate of a fever 
is long, or when it continues a long time in the 
ſame tenor, it is call'd in Greet hp %‘ or 
*Fapetueriret, If it augments continually, this 
Kats is called eraxperiopy but if it be continu- 
ally declining, it is call'd omapazxuarng. 

The continual compounded fevers ſeem to be 
a complication of a continued one, with the fits 
or types of an ague. Thus if a quotidian ague 
continues its paroxyſms for twenty-five hours, 
and another immediately ſucceeds, it may 
be called a continual compounded one: to this 
5 B 4 claſs 
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claſs may be alſo added the febres ſubintrantes, 
which are continual, and to which fertian or 
guartan agues, but more frequently double fer- 
tian or quartan ones ſupervene. Tir 
Tux febris bæmitritis, called in latin, ſemi- 
tertiana, is a continual fever with a quotidian 
and tertian ague, whoſe fits are evidently diſ- 
coverable, as will be ſhewn more hereafter. - 
As to the continual chronic or {low fevers, we 

have ſaid, that they are ſuch as exceed the fourth 
day; they are alſo called maraſmi. They pro- 
ceed from ſtagnating ſeroſities, conſumption and 
colliquation of the ſolids and fluids, ſcurvy, lues 
venerea, king's-evil, &c. all which are much the 
ſame with regard to the effect, differing only in 
the cauſe, of which I ſhall not treat, as being 
foreign to my purpoſe. OTIS OVA 

Tux accidental differences deſerve the next 
place. Theſe comprehend the different qualities, 
ſymptoms, and cauſes of fevers ; thus ſome are 
malignant, ſome not. Of the firſt kind are all 
thoſe ſtrictly called malignant, which make ſuch 
a latent and inſenſible progreſs with hopeful ſigns, 
that they ſeem to threaten no danger ; yet often 
' . unexpectedly and ſpeedily cut of the patient. 
2. Peſtilential fevers. 43. The plague, which 
differs from the formers as ſhall be hereafter re- 
marked. 25 | 

As to their ſymptoms, ſome are called ardent, or 
. otherwiſe cauſos; ſome horrific, and others aſodes, 
wherein the patient complains of heat in ſeveral 
places with great anxiety and uneafineſs, con- 
ſtantly changing his ſituation ; whence it is called 
in greek by the. laſt name, Others are 3 

elodes, 
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elodes, in latin, febres ſudatoriæ, as being at- 
tended with great ſweats. Some are denomina- 
ted febres ſyncopales, from a ſyncope, and other 
ſymptoms of the ſuperiour orifice of the ſtomach 
which they induce. Others are named febres epi- 
ales, wherein the patient one while complains of 
cold, and immediately after of heat ; one time in 
one part, and another while in a different place, 
with ſuch like odd ſenſations. To this claſs may 
be added, the febris lypiria, in which the patient 
complains of violent cold in the ſurface of the 
body, whilſt the viſcera burn. 

Son fevers have alſo their denominations 
from their cauſes. Thus thoſe which happen 
in conſequence of the inflammation of different 
„as of the liver, uterus, lungs, &c. is named 
inflammatory, as a hepatitis, &c. for the ſame 
reaſon, ſome fevers are called petechiales, from 
the livid, violet, or black coloured cutaneous e- 
ruptions with which they are attended. Others are 
characterized alſo from the different exanthemata, 
or effloreſcences, which accompany them, as 
the ſmall-pox, chicken-pox, | meaſles, &c. In 
like manner the verminoſe fevers, are ſo called 
from their cauſe, vig. worms; as alſo the febres 
cacochyliæ, from the crudities of the firſt ways 
which produce and foment tliem. 


Of the Action of the HEART. 


8 the pulſe is the moſt eſſential thing to be 
+a. conſidered in fevers, it's cauſe ſhould be 
carefully inveſtigated. For this purpoſe we are 
to obſerve, that the pulſe, is that action of an 
— artery 
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artery, which conſiſts in its ſucceſſive and reci- 
rocal contraction and dilatation, of which the 
is the primary cauſe : fo that the dilatation 
of the nn is both ſynchronous and propor- 
reverſe ; moreover the contraction and dilatation 
of all the arteries of the body, except the coro- 
nary ones, are zfochronous, or happen each in 
the fame inſtant of time ; for they may — 
ed to a tree with its branches, whoſe trunk 
ing ſtruck, the motion is communicated at the 
fame time to all the branches in proportion to 
their diameters, &c. In like manner it ha 
pens in the large veſſels of the heart, vis. the 
aorta and arteria pulmonalis, into which the 
blood is diſcharged at the fame titne, and by 
the fame cauſe. Beſides the arteries being always 
full, the column of blood in the aerta, &c. is 
continued with all the columns in its ſeveral 
branches. Hence, the motion being commu- 
nicated to that, is of courſe alſo conveyed to all 
the other arteries with more or leſs intenſity. 
When this action begins to decline, the elaſticity 
of each artery reſtores itſelf with a force pro- 
Portionable to the above intenſity, and the dia- 
meter of the veſſel. 

Wr are to obſerve here, that the dilatation of 
the heart, is much flower than its contraction ; 
becauſe the veins which diſcharge their con- 
tents into the heart, and the auricles likewiſe of 
this organ, do not 10 vigorouſly propel the blood, 
nor fill the cavities of the faid organ, as its con- 
tractile force ee the ſame. 


Now 
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Now as a quick pulfe depends on theſe con- 
trations, let us examine what produces their 
preter- natural frequency in a fever. 1 
To underſtand this, we need only conſider, 
what makes the natutal cauſes of the action of 
the heart exert themſelves more vigorouſly than 
uſual. This is owing to the difficult circulation 
of the blood in the capillary arteries, whereby 
the heart is obliged more frequently to repeat 
its contractions in order to overcome this reſiſt- 
ance; and the blood at the ſame time return- 
ing with more celerity to the ventricles 
excites their contractions, both for the above 
reaſons, and on account of the weight, heat, 
aerimony, or other qualities of the blood. By 
this means ſome obſcure and imperceptible im- 
preſſion is made on the fides of the ſaid cavities, 
whereby the animal ſpirits are more plenti 
. derived into the fibres of the heart, by ſeveral 
nervous ramifications, of which one terminates at 
each of the veficles which conſtitute theſe fibres. 
Thus from flat or compreſſed, which they were 
before, they now become ſpheric and turgid ; 
whence the gp of the whole fibre, and 
cohſequently of the intire organ, juſt as happens 
in a chef — 2 5 I 
Tu above motion of the heart and arteries 
is called ſpontaneous and mechanical; becauſe 
it is performed independently of the will. Nor 
is it to be confounded with voluntary motion, 
which we ſee in the ordinary functions of the 
extremities, or with the mixt motion of ſome 
muſcular parts, as in reſpiration and the mo- 
tion of the eye-lids, which are ſometimes 
. Ke 9 
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performed without the concurrence of the will, 
and at others modified, as retarded, haſtened, ; 
nay ſuſpended for ſome ſmall time, through i its 
means. Nor ſhould we reduce the motion of 
the heart to this laſt rule, becauſe its action is 
ſometimes modified by paſſions; nor reduce that 
of the inteſtines to the Co ſtandard, becauſe it 
is promoted by purgatives. For in theſe caſes, 
we may as well conclude; that the will of a 
drunken man doth alſo influence the motion of 
his heart, which is now become more frequent, 
whilſt this effect ſhould be rather attributed to 
the wine which he drank, So to make an action 
mixt or voluntary, the will ſhould immediately 
have an influence on the organ, without the 1 in- 
tervention of wine, or the like. | 
As it would be too tedious to ſolve all the 
difficulties uſually propoſed on this ſubje&, ſo 
J ſhall take notice of a few only, as that of. 
Mr. Chirac, in which he pretended, that the 
animal ſpirits were not the cauſe of the mo- 
tion of the heart; becauſe, he ſaid, that this 
action ſubſiſted -after having cut the cardiac 
nerves of a dog: but he owns, that the motion 
of this organ became thereby the more languid ; 


whence I conclude, that if all theſe nerves were 


intirely cut, this motion would be totally ex- 


tinguiſhed; becauſe we find, that by cutting the: 


ſpinal marrow, betwixt the firſt and ſecond ver- 
tebræ of the neck, the courſe of the animal 
ſpirits being then intercepted from entering into 
the lower nerves of the heart, the animal im- 
modutely dies, | | 


WI 


8 


e | 5 
Wr may next obſerve, that in a natural 
ſtate, no blood remains in the ventricles of the 
heart after its contraction, for the congeries of 
fleſhy fibres, &c. with which theſe cavities are 
furniſhed, ſerve by their application to each o- 
ther, to efface the ſaid cavities in the time of 
contraction. This contraction is chiefly per- 
formed by the help of the ſpiral fibres of the 
Heart, and its dilatation is promoted by the lon- 
„ r e 
As the fluids of the lungs and inteſtines im- 
pregnated with acrimonious ſeroſities and pur- 
3 haſten or r in action the organs of re- 
piration, and induce a more than ordinary 
periſtaltic motion, ſo the blood, by its different 
; ago doth ſerve as a ſimulus to promote 

action of the heart, eſpecially when it is 
tainted with any peccant quality, as in fevers; 
the blood in like manner, though well condi- 
tioned in the natural ſtate, becomes. a ſimulus 
to excite the ordinary contractions. Whence we 
may conclude, that if the blood, Sc. were 
wanting in the faid organs, they would be 
| thrown into a ſtate of languor, or inaction, 

This /f:mulus of the heart is confiderably aug- 
"mented by the blood of the coronary veſſels, as 
being inſerted in its very ſubſtance. e 
As to the animal ſpirits employed in the con- 
tractions of the heart, they are extravaſated in 
its ſubſtance, after each contraction. gt 
Tux heart does not become as ſhort in pro- 
rtion, at each contraction, as its circumference 
is leſſened; though ſome fay, that it is conſi- 
derably leſs in all its dimenſions ; others fay, 
that 
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that it grows longer, but anner; ; both which 
ſentiments are equally falſe, + | 
Ir may be demanded, what excites the lon- 
gitudinal fibres to contract immediately after the 
contraction of the ſpiral ones, ſince we have 
fajd, that the former contribute to dilate the 
heart, whereas there is no blaod nor fog 
to excite their contraction, becauſe we 
pole the ventricles evacuated at this time by ts 
contraction of the ſpiral fibres. | 
al ihe: fluids of th 1 gh M — — 
other e are in a 
circulation, conſtantly movin in * ＋ proper 
canals, being propelled by 6 = contractions of 
the meninges: but the * gitudinal fibres being 
very few and weak with regard to the ſpiral 
ones, though they {till receive © aha ſpirits, yet 
their action is ſuffocated and over- powered by 
that of the ſpiral fibres whilſt contracted; but 
as ſoon as the action of the latter is over, 2s the 
animal ſpirits are ſtill preſent in the longitudinal 
fibres, which being no longer balanced or over- 
come by the ſpiral ones, they then act. 
Tris I imagine to be he's moſt plauſible con- 
jecture with reſpect to the action 4 theſe fibres, 


which nevertheleſs 1 deliver as purely * a 
matic. 


07 the immediate Coal of Fx v2Rs. 
WH LST the preceding Kine or 
|; blood, is tainted with no preternatural 


quality, its quantity alone excites the ordinary 
action of the heart in a healthy fate ; but if it 
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once degenerates from his, and acquires a pec- 
cCancy, particularly an acrimony or ſpiſſitude, it 
will create a fever; the firſt will 4 conti- 
nual ardent ones, the ſecond will give riſe to 
ſuch as are attended with cold fits, or horripu- 
| lations, whilſt no cold generally precedes on ac- 
companies the former. Hence feyers of the 
continual ardent kind commonly proceed from 
bilious indigeſtions, retention of the bile, yel- 
low jaundice, wherein the bile regurgitates in- 
to the blood, high-ſeaſoned meats, hot aroma- 
tics, pepper, and the like, immoderate doſes of 
cordials, acrimonious poiſons, as that of the vi- 
per, _ all * aber thing of the ſame claſs, are 
the - moſt 8 cauſes of this 
kind of Ger for theſe are ſo many heteroge- 
neous bodies conveyed by the cizculation into 
the cavities of the heart, which they ſtimulate, 
and excite it to repeat its contractions. 
Tun procathartic cauſes of the {econd kind 
of — or thoſe attended with horripulations, 
are cold or acid indigeſtions, ſuppreſſed 
ration, &c. whence a ſpiſſitude and N of 
the humours, with obſtructions of the capillary 
arteries. Thus, the motion of the heart becomes 
more frequent, 1. By the reſiſtance which it 
meets from the ſaid obſtructions; 2. By the 
ſpiſſitude and quantity of blood, which it can 
hardly diſcharge from its ventricles. 
To theſe we may add a third cauſe, vjz. the 
combination of the two. former, or ſpiſſitude 
and acrimony of the juices — In which 
caſe the fever is alſo compounded of the ſymp- 
toms of the two former; with this a 
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that the cold fit here is ſhort and ſlight ; but the 


hot one is very violent. 
Tur next queſtion we are to ſolve, is, why 
the fever being once excited ſhould at length 


terminate ? 


- To underſtand this, we. are to conſider, that 


the blood ſhould be firſt reſtored to its priſtine 
and natural ſtate, by removing the cauſes of the 


diſorder, viz. the acrimony and ſpiſſitude a- 
bovementioned, before the fever can be extin- 
guiſhed. bi. $464 TWEEN, 

THE acrimony of the humours is removed, 
1. By the different ſecretions, and emunctories 
of the body, as by urine, ſweat, diarrhæas, &c. 


which evacuations are called Cri/is. 2. The a- 


crimonious particles of the blood may be ſheathed 
by a viſcid or oleagenous ſubſtance. 3. This 
morbific humour may be corrected by attenua- 
tion, or the attrition of its rough and acute 
particles; ſo that they may at length through | 
their frequent circulations, become homogeneous 
and natural. 1 | | 

Tux ſpiſſitude of the humours is corrected by 
much the fame mechaniſm, ſince this by ob- 
ſtructing the capillaries makes a conſiderable re- 
ſiſtance to the action of the heart; whence tha 


heart redoubles its contractions. This fault there- 


fore, 1. is corrected by the attenuation, attrition, 
and motion of the blood; whereby its reſinous 


and gummy parts are rendered more fluid. 2. 


By the uſe of diluents. 3. If there be any 
rough acrimonious particles mixed with the blood, 
they contribute to diſſolve this ſpiſſitude, and 
the more powerful theſe are, the ſooner the 
<a, diſorder 


diſorder is removed, till the morbific humour 
is at length corrected by attenuation,  *'_ 
FRoM what we have faid, it appears, that 
the phyſician ſhould carefully. imitate nature, 
and endeavour to adminiſter remedies that 
may have the ſame effects, as thoſe above- 
mentioned, which give me occaſion to ſay, 
that a fever is very often its own remedy, or 
at leaſt intended by nature to be ſuch; hence 
it may be called motus ſalutaris, conamen na- 
ture morbum amolientis, &c. as ſome authors. 
deſcribe it, becauſe ef the different ways where- 
by it attempts to diſburthen nature of her 
load : for the human body is ſo mechanically 
formed, that it expels morbific cauſes by ſome 
natural efforts, which are, perhaps, unjuſtly 
called diſorders. Thus ſpontaneous vomitin 
is often deſigned by nature to rid the ſtomac 
of various humours that irritate the fame. 
Diarrhœa's, and ſuch like fluxes, are in- 
tended to purge off the noxious humours of 
the inteſtins, leſt they ſhould, by remaining 
there, induce inflammations, &c. the ſame . 
thing may be underſtood of ſneezing, cough- 
ing, and the like: and though nature may 
be oppreſſed, and fail in her endeavours, yet 
ſhe wiſely intends theſe ſtruggles to eliminate 
and expel her enemy. Fs 
Tuxkx are two objections of ſmall weight, 
which ſome make againſt: this our ſyſtem up- 
on fevers. 1. that the weak impreſſion made 
by the blood, as above conſtituted, on the ven- 
tricles of the heart, bears no proportion "_ 
3 | e 
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the ae thence reſulting, vis. a violent 


fever. EO 


THE authors of this objection ſeem to bor- 


row it from inanimate ſubſtances, wherein it 


may have a juſter foundation; but is not ſo 


applicable to animal bodies, on which, cauſes 


of ſmall force may have great effects: thus, 
for inſtance, e ter a is there betwixt a 
drop of water, the violent coughing it pro- 


duces by falling into the trachia arteria ; or 
betwixt the ſmalleſt doſe of the regulus, or 


glaſs of antimony, and the exceſſive vomiting it 
. wherefore, without making reſearches, 
or expecting to diſcover any ity between 
5 effects 3 
we muſt refer theſe conſequences to its mecha- 
nical ſtructure ; an inſtance of which may be 
ſeen in the ſympathetic motions, often excited 
by the moſt gentle irritation. So. that we may 
compare the human body to a piece of clock- 
work, whoſe. parts are put in motion by the 


action of a ſmall ſpring. 


Tux next objection is, that from our prin- 
ciples relating to the cauſe of fevers, it would 


follow, that every polypus ſhould be accom- 


panied with a fever; for, according to our 
theory, we ſuppoſe an obſtacle in the arteries, 
which reſiſts the evacuation of the heart at e- 


very contraction, whence it is obliged to re- 


double its motion ; but the ſame thing may be 


+ Kid of a polypus, ſeeing it puts a ſtop to the 
progreſſive motion of the blood, 


— Troven this objection is plauſible, yet the 
compariſon is not juſt ; for the reſiſtance of a 


pohypus 
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s 1s inſuperable; whence the motion 
22 blood, — by the heart, is loſt a- 
gainſt this re e, and is not conveyed with 
ſufficient vigour to the column of blood in the 
collateral obſtructed artery, and conſequently 
cannot give birth to a rapid circulation, nor 
fever; on the contrary, the reſiſtance in the ca- 
| pltury arteries is at length ſurmounted by the 

eart, the circulation accelerated, and a fever 
kindled : but if this ſpiſſitude and obſtruction of 
the capillary arteries be conſiderable, they will 
remain inſurmountable for a while, as we ſee 
in the cold fits of an ague, which are atlen 
removed by the repeated contractions of the 
heart, ſo that they give room to the real fe- 
ver or hot fits, wherein the im matter 
is diſſolved, and hurried from obſtructed 
capillaries into the larger trunks : but if the heart 
cannot conquer this reſiſtance, its motion at 
length fails; whence we ſee, that all thoſe who 
die of an ague, are cut off in the cold fit, 


The Explanation of the eſſential Symptoms of a 


FEVER, 


T HE firſt, and moſt remarkable ſymptom 


of a fever, 1s a frequent pulſe, as well in 
the continual as intermittent kind, 'The fre- 


quency of the pulſe in the former was attri- 
buted to the irritation made by the acrid hu- 


mours on the heart, whereby it repeats its con- 
trations, juſt as a copious excretion of urine is 
promoted by its own acrimony : the arteries in 

8 con- 


* 
. 
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conſequence of theſe repeated contractions are 
more frequently dilated, and the pulſe rendered 
more frequent. Moreover, the pulſe beſides 
its frequency, may be otherwiſe modified, as 
great, ſtrong, full, hard, weak, depreſſed, 
with other combinations; ſo that theſe pro- 
portions may vary infinitely, whilſt the fre- 
quency never does; but is on the contrary al- 
ways preſent. 

In the hot fit the pulſe is great, becauſe the 
quantity of blood, diſcharged into the artery, 
is ſo likewiſe. *Tis ſtrong through the great 
dilatation of the artery from the ſame cauſe. 
This diſtenſion, if conſiderable, will alſo pro- 
duce a full pulſe: a combination of theſe 
three circumſtances will render the pulſe hard. 

LET us now conſider the pulſe. in agues, 
whoſe hot fit alone I take to be a real fever. 
As to the cold fit, the heart at that time finds 
| ſuch reſiſtance in the capillary arteries,- that 
it cannot intirely evacuate the blood, ' where- 
fore a ſmall portion will remain in its ca- 
vities till the next contraction, which will be 
the more haſtened, by being the ſooner filled, 
becauſe of the remainder of the blood : hence 
the motion of the heart is accelerated, and the 
_ rendered more frequent, as we ſee in all 


orrific fevers: this is alſo farther illuſtrated 


| by comparing this ſtate of the heart with that 


of the bladder in a retention of urine; for the 
bladder, in this caſe, is not entirely evacuated 
at each time the patient ſtrives to make water, 
wherefore it is the ſooner filled and ſollicited to 
new contractions, to free itſelf from this trou- 
* bleſome 


—_— 
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bleſome load. For this reaſon we ſee a re- 
tention of urine always accompanied with a 
conſtant micturition, though the urine be ſome- 
times well conditioned, as may alſo the blood 
be in the former caſe, unleſs it be viſcid. 
Beſides, abſtracting from this cauſe of the 
frequent contractions of the heart, we may at- 
tribute them to the great quantity of blood, 
derived to this organ in the cold fit, in which 
as the ſkin is ſhrivelled up and contracted, it re- 
ceives but little blood; conſequently the redun- 
dant part is diverted inward, and thrown upon 
the viſcera, eſpecially the heart. 

FROM this deſcription of the pulſe in the 
cold fit of a fever, we may deduce 1ſt, the 
frequent contractions of the heart. 2d, the fre- 
quency, but ſmallneſs and weakneſs of the pulſe, 
which is at this time likewife very hard: 
theſe are the effects of the contraction of the 
cutaneous fibres of the ſurface of the body; 
whence the fibres enter alſo into contraction 
whereby they reſiſt the impelled blood, and 
cannot be ſufficiently dilated. To this cauſe 
may alſo contribute the viſcidity of the blood. 
When the cold fit begins to yield to the 
hot one, the pulſe approaches in the ſame 
proportion to the characters of the pulſe in a 
continued ardent fever. e 
Tux ſecond ſmyptom eſſential to fevers, is, 
beat, this is owing to the expanſive and inteſtin 
motion of the fluids, whereby their particles 
not only rub againſt each other, but alſo act 
on the ſides of their veſſels, which in like man- 
ner re- act on the contained fluids, whence 

.C 3 heat 
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heat is generated. Thus we ſee, that not only 
heat, but ſenſible fire is kindled by the mutual 
attrition of two pieces of wood. 

Now, as theſe two conditions are very intenſe 
in fevers, it is not ſurprizing that they ſhould be 
attended with proportional heat and rarefaction 
of the humours, thro* the attenuation of their 
ſulphureous parts, and the more viſcid they are 
and tenacious, the more violent their heat will 
be, when once divided and attenuated. For this 
reaſon, the more intenſe the cold fit of an ague is 


. thro' the ſpiſſitude of the blood, the more vio- 


lent the hot fit will be thro' the rarefaction, &c. 
of the ſame. The thinner on the contrary the 
humours are, the milder both fits will be. Thus 
we ſee that the heat of burning brandy, or other 
ſimular liquors, is much milder than the heat of 
a coal-fire, &c. | | | 

Tux third eſſential ſymptom is the leſion of 
the functions, which muſt be conſidered in all 
the changes of fevers, in their cold, as well as 
hot fits, Sc. The moſt obvious lefions in the 
cold fit, are difficult and painful reſpiration, an- 
xieties, cardialgias, and heat in the region of the 
ſtomach, &c. Since the blood, for the reaſons 
already mentioned, is more copiouſly diverted to 
theſe viſcera where it eaſily remains, particular- 


ly in the ſpongious and pulpous ſubſtance of the 


lungs, as alſo in the ſtomach and inteſtins, 
whoſe blood-veſſels are ſoon forced and diſtend- 
ed, for want of due ſupport to reſiſt the fame. 
The plentiful regurgitation of the blood on the 
heart, cauſes all the lefions of that organ. 


THE 


Tax lefions which attend continual fevers, or 
the fits of agues, are owing to the farefaction and 
expanſive motion of the blood, which, tho? in 

ther reſpects it's paſſages are free, yet it di- 
_ — much the veſſels, 4 — it way ſettles 
in all Dus and ſoft of the body, parti- 
cularl? t ts bein, I inteſtins . * ; 
hence great agitation in the animal and vital 
functions, drowſineſs, with other affections of 
the head, difficulty of reſpiration, gripings, and 
univerſal pains. Moreover, if any part of the 
body be naturally or accidentally weak, as the 
uterus, lungs, brain, &c. the blood is apt to 
ſtagnate therein, and create real inflammations, or 
inflammatory infarctions. 9 | 


Of the general Indications in the Cure of 


FEveERs. 


I HO' I intended to enter immediately on 

the explanation of fevers in particular; 

yet I find it neceſlary, to premiſe ſomething 
of their treatment in general. 

Tux cure of theſe fevers muſt be directed to 
check them when too violent, and promote them 
when too languid : hence the rapid circulation 
of the humours with it's conſequences, when 
they go beyond meaſure, are to be quelled ; ſince 
this rapid motion of the humours, 2 heat 

and rarefactionof the blood, dilates the veſſels, and 


gives riſe to a full and great pulſe, throꝰ the ac- 
tion of the fluids. For the momentum of any bo- 
dy put in motion, is deduced from it's maſs and 
celerity ; both which are great in this circum | 

C 4 ſtance, 
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Nance, and the greater they are, the more their 
effects are to be apprehendeeeeeee. 

Tux next ſymptom that deſerves our at- 
tention, is the violent diſtention of the veſſels in 
every point of their circumference, For all rari- 
fied fluids equally preſs the ſides of their veſ- 
ſels when equally reſiſting. By this means, the 
_ dilated arteries become thinner, and are mena- 
ced with rupture, which is the more to be ap- 

prehended, the preſſure and efforts of the hu- 
mours being continual. If the veſſels are not thus 
Tuptured, their reſiſtance will at length become 
weaker in ſome of the viſcera, or elſewhere; 
whence inflammations or ſuchlike infarctions will 
enſue, with, perhaps, a gangrene or ſþhacelus of 
the part affected, which is moſt commonly ſome 
lax or ſpungy viſcus, ſoft or pulpous part; be- 
cauſe all elaſtic muſcular parts do not ſo eaſily 
yield; moreover, their arteries are not divided 

into ſo many capillary branches, as the veſſels 
of other organs, viz, the brain, lungs, Fc. which 
by their pulpous ſtructure, but particularly the 
laſt, thro' the immenſe quantity of blood which 
it receives, are very ſubject to theſe inflammatory 
obſtructions: and theſe are the more to be 
feared, the more noble or numerous the parts 
threatned or affected are; with ſeveral other 

. Combinations, -. 8 
Tu moſt deſervedly celebrated remedy in 
correcting the violence of the foregoing ſymp- 
toms, is bleeding, For this diminiſhes the 
quantity of all the humours of the body; con- 
ſequently it will leſſen the quantity of blood in 
each artery, in proportion to its diameter, ang. 
5 24 Ks 8 
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the quantity of blood evacuated. Hence the 


action of the blood on the arteries will be alſo 8 


leſſened. For let us ſuppoſe that the 3oth part 
of this fluid is drawn away, its action will looſe the 
zoth part of its force. Moreover the velocity 
of the humours is checked in its ſource by this 
means. For the quantity of the blood being 
diminiſhed, the ſecretions of the animal ſpirits, 
is ſo. likewiſe; conſequently the contrac- 
tions of the heart are weaken' d by the goth 
part, by the ſuppoſition already made. Add to 
this, the dimimſhed motion of all the other 
muſcular parts of the body, for the ſame reaſons; 
whence the circulation is rendered ſtill more 
languid, ſince the muſcular motion does not 
4 vigorouſly accelerate. the circulation, as be- 
Tus truth ſo evidently demonſtrated, gives 
me occaſion to reflect on the practice of ſome 
countries, where the phyſicians ſeem to have a 
particular averſion for ſo powerful a remedy as 
phlebotomy, whoſe ſeaſonable uſe may pre- 
vent moſt of the ill conſequences of fevers. For 
it is demonſtrated that the ſtrength of all animals, 
is in a triple ratio of the quantity and conſi- 
ſtence of their blood; conſequently by extract- 
ing its half, the animal's ſtrength is reduced to 
the one eighth; wherefore this ſeaſonable bleed- 
ing will prevent the exceſſive dilatation of the 
veſſels, inflammation and gangrene. On the con- 
trary theſe once formed, unſeaſonable bleeding 
will never remove them. 5 5 
The only inconvenience which ſome object 
«pgainit this practice, is, that it often accelerates 
N the 
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the circulation and pulſe, even after the ſecond, 
and ſometimes the third bleeding. 1 0 
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 Tx1s conſequence of bleeding happens only 
in a plethora, or exceſſive quantity and vicidity of 
the humours, whereby the veſſels are over-di- 
ended and the patient's force extinguiſhed: - 
but by extracting part of theſe redundancies 


the arteries are proportionally eaſed; where- 


fore they a& more vigorouſly on their flu- 
ids; and if this oſcillation becomes exceſſive, 
another bleeding generally checks it. Thus 


far of the firſt indication which regards the 


correction of the quantity and quality of the 
humours. Now of the OT 

 SEconD indication, this conſiſts in correcting 
the tural heat, which is more or leſs in- 
tenſe, according to the violence of the fever. 
We explained Uebe the mechaniſm of this 


— 50g whoſe chief remedy is plentiful 


ing of ſome diluting liquor; for this ren- 


ders the blood more fluid, corrects its aſperities, 


and makes it circulate more ſmoothly; whence 
its attrition againſt the ſides of the yeſfels, is 
leſſened; juſt as it happens to a coach wheel, 
when well greaſed. | 
Moxeoves, theſe diluents relax not only the 
arteries, but alſo the particles of the blood; hence 
their elaſticity, attrition and heat are leſſened. 
For experience proves, that the more compact 
and elaſtic bodies are, the ſpeedier and more in- 
tenſe their heat will be ; thus iron by filing, will 
contract more ſpeedy and violent heat than lead. 
This may be applied to the arteries of the hu- 
man body, whoſe elaſticity thus weaken'd, 4 
| e 
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the more feebly re- act on the nen fluids; 
which in this caſe have much the ſame effect on 
upon a wool- pack. 

Tao” diluents are good in feyers, yet they 


ons; for they augment and haſten the cold fit 
of agues, when taken immediately before, or 
in that circumſtance, as ſhall be explained here- 


after: beſides, this kind of drink muſt be 
very light, and ſomewhat diuretic; becauſe the 
contrary qualities would render it loathſome to 


the ſtomach, and of difficult paſſage. | 

Tux third indication which is of great mo- 
ment here, is to obſerve a ſtrict regimen, never 
permitting the uſe of ſolid meats; but always re- 
commending the uſe of light T eſpecially 

in the beginning of a fever; and of thin broths to- 
_ wards its declenſion. This diet muſt be the more 


ſtrictly injoined, if the fever has been created, 
or is attended with great crudities, throꝰ any kind 


of indigeſtion; for nouriſhing food in this 
caſe, will accumulate new crudities, and con- 
ſequently foment the evil by furniſhing freſh fuel. 
bi bis rule in like manner, may be obſerved in 
fevers, from a ſuppreſſion of tranſpiration, &c. - 
Tux fourth and laſt indication, is to pu 
the firſt ways of the above crudities. By the 
name of firſt ways, I mean the ſtomach, in- 
teſtins, primary and ſecu lacteals to the 
receptaculum pequeti. For I am perſuaded that 
the fomes of many fevers, particularly of the 
intermittent kind is lodged therein, 
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not be indifferently exhibited on all occa- 
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. - SOME may diſcommend the uſe of p 

in fevers, thinking that they would augment 

the erythiſmus or tention of the ſolids, which is 
inſeperable from fevers : this I own is true in ge- 
neral; but the relaxation procured by the ante- 
cedent bleedings, removes this difficulty. Ky | 
ſides, purgatives may be employed without 
bleeding, provided the fever and tenſion are mo- 
derate : nay, purging alone may remove this 
fever, if the quantity of crudities is not great; 
but it muſt be very gentle, or not at all exhibi- 
ted in bilious hot temperaments, as we ſhall ob- 
ſerve hereafter. 

Ir the firſt ways are very * olutted with 
the ſaid peccant humours, an emetic muſt precede 
the purgative remedy ; always — to 
employ veneſection in the caſes where it is re- 
quiſite. Thus far of the indications which direct 
the preſervative cure of fevers. Now of the in- 
dications which are to be followed! in the curative 
method. 

Ix the danger of the ſever is prevented, and 
that the diſorder is well managed by the preced- 
ing method, it will follow the courſe and peri- 
od mentioned in the beginning of this treatiſe, 
independent of any other remedies. On the con- 
trary, if it be too violent, and will not yield to 
that method, and if it proceeds in the mean 
while from the acrimony of the humours, we 
muſt employ decoct. . alib. borag. cichor. or 
broths of veal or pullet with emulſions, and = 
like. If theſe — t do, let the patient be purged 
with ſome minorative, to evacuate the bile, or 


bilious matter, which generally gluts the felt 
| ways 
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ways in this kind of fever, whereby the ſolids 
are irritated and the circulation accelerated. 
The following therefore may be repeated occa- 
fionally viz. man. caſs. rhubarb. ſal. veget. 
to which may be added, ſal. glaub. or ar- 
can. duplicat. to xx, or xxv grains. ſera lat. is 
alſo an excellent remedy in the ſame circum- 
Tx1s method may be employed particularly 
in all hot and continual fevers, nay, in all others, 
with this difference, that the purgatives ſhould be, 
ſtronger, andthe decoctions more vulnerary and 
active in agues and the like: in all which upon 
the firſt diſcovery of a paroxyſm, the bark, may 
be given after due preparation, adding tart, mart. 
ſolub. to the patient's broth, or ptiſan; but theſe 
muſt be induſtriouſly Sci in fevers which 
ariſe from acrimony. As to the different ter- 
inations of fevers, we ſhall take notice of them 
in-trating of each in particular, 


11 - » -w- 


Of the Focus, or primary ſeat of intermittent 


FEVERS in particular. 


AviINe premiſed the foregoing genera- 
lities, we now proceed to fevers in parti- 

cular; and as we divided theſe diſorders in ge- 
neral into intermittent and continual, method re- 
quires that we ſhould begin with the former, 
notwithſtanding the cuſtom of ſome authors who 
begin with the latter: ut I imagine that 

it is more natural to give. the firſt place to 
intermittents, becauſe they are often com- 
— with continual fevers; wherefore their 
| | explanation 


. 
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explanation ſhould precede that of the latter; 

erwiſe we ſhould form but a confuſed idea 
Wx have already remarked that agues are 
ſimple and compound, regular or periodical, and 
- irregular or erratic. a 2 
Tux firſt claſs comprehends quotidian, ter- 
tian and quartan agues: of the focus, of theſe 
we ſhall treat at preſent, in order to a- 
bridge their explication, and avoid repetitions, 
which we ſhould be otherwiſe obliged to make 
in ſpeaking of each in particular. But before we 
handle this ſubject, it will not be foreign to our 
purpoſe to explain ſome terms, which we ſhall 
aver uſe of hereafter. | 
Tux firſt is the word term or period, this is 
underſtood of the ſpace of time from the begin- 
ning of one fit of an ague, to the beginning of 
the next. Thus the intervales or periods 
of a quotidian, are each of 24 hours; in 
a tertian 48, and in a gquartan 72; hence theſe 
fevers are called regular, when their periods 
are ſo, un, | 

II. Type ſignifies the manner, or appearance 
of a fever with all it's ſymptoms : tw one a- 
gue redoubles with ſhort and violent cold fits, 
another with a violent hot one; ſome with long 
and mild fits, and ſo on; each having in the 
mean while it's particular ye: hence a fever 
is ſaid to preſerve the ſame 7ype, whilſt it's fits 
return with the ſamgfſymptoms, intenſity, and 
duration, with thoſe of the former. 

FRoM this we may conclude, that a fever 
may be called regular with regard to its type, 


period 


as alſo of its ſeat and nature with regard to a- 
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period or both; or irregular in one or both; 
this diſtinction I have made betwixt theſe two 
words, becauſe they are uſed indiſcriminately by 

Now we come to treat of the word facus, 


gues. This term is very = nes for it is 
p 


„ 
point where the rays collected by a burni 

glaſs concenter; it fignifies likewiſe a fames, or 
that which kindles any thing, as a fire, diſorder 
Sc. in which ſenſe we ſhall take it here; where 
fore it muſt beunderſtood of that matter, what- 


ever it be, which foments an ague, and 


which tranſmitted into the blood, inſpiſſates the 


fame, produces the cold fits, and ſymp- 
E obſervable in theſe 2 with 5 = 
according to its intenſity; whoſe 
7 not exceed a certain de- 
gree; otherwiſe it would render the reſiſtance 
invincible to the heart, which is inconſiſt- 
ent with the nature of agues; ſeeing their cold 
fit is naturally ſucceeded by a hot one, which 
wou'd not happen if the faid obſtacle was invin- 


cCible. 


Mos writers ſpeaks of this focus after va- 
rious manners; ſome affirm that it is lodged in 
one place, ſome in another. As for my part with- 
out making a tedious digreſſion upon this ſub- 
ject; Iam inclined to think that the focus of a- 
gues is lodged in the firſt ways : this I advance, 
as thinking it a neceſſary conſequence of ſeveral 


| obſervations, made by me and other phyſicians. 


I, TuzxkE- 
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I. THEREFORE, we find that a patient affect. 
ed with an ague, is conſiderably indiſpoſed by 
the uſe of groſs indigeſtible, or depraved meat ; 
whilſt on the contrary, the fits of this fever are 
very much retarded and weaken'd thro' the uſe 
of proper digeſtable diet. With an infinite num- 
ber of other changes, according to different cir- 
cumſtances of the ſame aliments. Conſequent- 
ly, theſe variations depend in ſome meaſure on. 
the effects of the patient's food in the firſt ways. 
II. Tux effect of emetics ſeaſonably exhibi- 
ted, furniſh us with another reflection: for theſe 
either prevent or weaken the enſuing fit, whilſt 
cathartics often have the contrary effect. This 1 
can attribute to nothing elſe, than to the evacu- 
ation of the ſtomach, whereby 'tis diſburden'd 
of the morbific humour, or fomes before it rea- 
ches to the inteſtins, where it is ſoon abſorbed by 
the lacteals. For which reaſon, purgatives are 
not ſo efficacious in this diſorder, as emetics ; 
becauſe the former attenuate theſe viſcid humours 
in the ſtomach, hurry them into the ſmall in- 
teſtins, where they are ſoon imbibed by the lacte- 
als, conveyed into the blood, and diſpoſed to re- 
new the direful ſcene by this ſpeedy tranſmiſſion. 
III. By obſerving the effects of any ordinary 
liquor, taken by the patient before the attack, 
the matter will be farther illuſtrated. For let us 
ſuppoſe a regular tertian ague, before whole fit 
the patient drinks plentifully, the acceſſion of 
this fever will thereby return the ſooner; and 
the more he drinks, the ſooner and more vio- 
lent it will appear: for the morbific humours 
lodged in the firſt ways are, probably, _— 
an 
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and rendered more fluid by this means; whence 
they enter the blood the ſpeedier and more a- 
bundantly. 

To theſe reflexions we may add, that the 
patient before the cold fits of an ague, is ge- 
nerally ſubject to anxieties, cardialgias, heavineſs 


about the ſtomach and diaphragm, nauſeas, vo- 


miting, &c, conſequently there muſt be ſome 
cauſe of theſe ſymptoms about the ſtomach, 
which from all the reaſons hitherto given, can 
be nothing elſe but crudities, whole ſeat is al- 
ways the prime vie. 

Havin determined the ſeat of this diſorder, 
the quality of the morbid humour is eaſily diſ- 
covered. For in the ſtomach and inteſtins, 


this can be only acid thick crudities, which 


ſoon adhere to the veſſels in it's paſſage ; and 
is the product of indigeſtions, &c, 
THAT the morbid humour of agues is the 


, off-1] ring of the firſt ways, is proved, in as 


. as a ſevere regimen, aliments of eaſy di- 
geſtion, and the like, either diminiſh or intireiy 
remove it. 

Ox the contrary, a debauched life, improper 
diet, as unripe fruit, &c. as we ſee in autumn, 
wherein agues are very rife and obſtinate, ren der 


-agues difficult of cure. 


THe morbid humour thus diſpoſed, enters 


the blood which it inſpiſſates in proportion to 


the ee of its own ſpiſſitude and acidity. 
THAT the ſeat and qualites of this matter are 
ſuch as we have deſcribed, is alſo evidently _> 
ed, by the ſpecies of the remedies employed 
in the cure of this diſorder ; for theſe are prin- 
D _ cipally 
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cipally ſtomatics, ſuch as the bark, bitters, 
and vulneraries. The effect of the former two, 
removes the diſorder, and at the ſame time 
proves its ſeat ; but the action of the latter 
corrects the peccancy of the morbid humour, 
and demonſtrates its qualities. 5 
As to the kinkina, it not only ſtrength- - 
ens the firſt ways, but alſo attenuates this viſcid 
matter, and corrects its acidity. For we find 
that the bark boiled in milk, renders it more 
fluid and ſweet ; whence we may conclude that 
it has the ſame effects on the febrile matter. 
From the viſcidity of the ſaid humour we 
may alſo conclude, that it ſhould rather kindle 
an ague than a continual fever ; becauſe it ad- 
heres ſo cloſely to the paſſages, that it cannot 
enter into the blood in a ſufficient quantity at 
a time to foment the fever continually ; but re- 
quires rather a determined time to be diluted 
and have this effect; as is demonſtrated by the 
riodical return of the fits. On the contrary, 
we diſcover that laudable chyle, by its fluidity, 
and other good qualities, ſoon pervades the 
lacteals in proportion to it's elaboration ; whilſt 
the viſcid ill conditioned chyle, as in agues, 
ſticks like cream to the veſlels, and will not 
paſs ſo plentifully into the blood, till it is di- 
luted by ſome vehicle to convey it, and create 
the cold fit of theſe fevers. | 
FroM this we may conclude, that the more 
viſcid this matter is, the more it will reſiſt it's 
dilution, the flower will be its tranſmiſſion in- 
to the blood, and the enſuing cold fit will be 
ſo too; for this reaſon, the paroxyſms of a ter- 
: tian 
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tian are more ſlow than thoſe of a : | 
and thoſe of guartan, ſlower than either. _ 
MoREoveR, the regularity or irregularity, 
and other ſymptoms of theſe fits, depend on 
the different qualities and diſpoſitions of this 
morbid humour, to which the patient's differ- 
ent temperament, paſſions, and manner of liv- 
ing will give riſe, and ſo change the type of 


the fits even of the ſame ague. 


Now we may compare the different agues 
produced by the various qualities and conſiſt- 
ance of this febrile matter to a ſoil wherein are 
planted different trees, of which ſome flouriſh 
and bear fruit earlier, whilſt others in the ſame 
ſoil, paſs through theſe degrees much flower ; 
for this, like the febrile matter, depends on the 
nature of the ſap, which is more fluid and 
better elaborated in the former caſe, but viſcid 
and of difficult tranſmiſſion in the latter. 

FROM what we have ſaid of this matter, 
we may infer, 1ſt. That the morbid humour 
of a guotidian, 1s very thin, and eafily diluted ; 
becauſe the fits of this ague are very frequent ; 
beſides, we find that women and children are 
very ſubject to this kind of fever; which I can 
attribute to nothing elſe but their ſerous and 
watry conſtitutions, whereby this peccant hu- 
mour is ſpeedily diluted. 2d. We may alſo 
conclude, that the faid matter is more viſcid 
and acid in a tertian; becauſe we find adults, 
and perſons of ſtrong conſtitutions more diſ- 


poſed to it than any other. 3d, And laſtly, 


when the ſpiſſitude and agidity, Sc. gf this hu- 
e e OP mour 
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mour, are much more intenſe than in the two 
former caſes, a quartan is kindled. | 
Hence all perſons ſubject to humours of 
this character, are alſo to this kind of ague ; 
| ſuch are all old melancholic and hypochondriac 
perſons, Cc. It may be objected, that in the 
ſcurvy, &c. the humours are very viſcid, and 
acrimonious ; conſequently that an ague ſhould 
enſue. This I own, but they are not ſo po -w- 
_ erfully acrid or thick as to have this effect. 
Moreover, all the muſcular parts are-ſo redu- 
ced in the above diſorders, that, though irrita- 
ted, they do not accelerate the circulation, as 
in agues, wherein the contrary is obſervable. 
Ir may be remarked, that in continual fe- 
vers, and all proceeding from an acrid matter, 
and attended conſequently with great tenſion, 
neutral ſalts are not proper, for fear of a great- 
er tenſion; but they are good in a ſmall doſe 
in all fevers which owe | Ire riſe to the ſpiſſi- 
tude of the humours; if they be not accom- 
panied with a cough, diarrhea, &c. 


Of the cold and hot fits of an AGUE, 


DEFORE we ſpeak of each ague in pas- 
ticular, it will be neceſſary to treat of their 
hot and cold fite, in as much as they are com- 
mon to all. - 
To begin with the cold 'fit, let us ſuppoſe 
art of the above-mentioned crudities to paſs 
into the blood, and when ſufficiently di- 
luted, ti be tranſmitted in ſuch abundance, 
1 5 | * 
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as to create a ſpiſſitude and lentor of the 
juices, and at length obſtructions of the ca- 


pillary arteries, ſlow motion in their trunks, 


and an obſtacle to the evacuation of the heart; 
the cold fit of an ague will gradually augment 
in the ſame proportion, till it comes to its 
height; at this time the heart, which at 
contraction is evacuated in the natural 


every 
ſtate, cannot diſcharge itſelf now of all the 


blood; wherefore it will be the fooher filled 
by a new influx of blood, and conſequently 
ſollicited to more frequent contractions; ſo as 
to give riſe to a hot fit. 

Tux cold fit as above induced is ind 
with a difficulty of reſpiration; for the pul- 
monary artery participates of the general lentor 
and ſpiſſitude of be che humours, though not ſo 
intenſely as the reſt, becauſe of the great mo- 
tion and warmth of this part. 

Io this difficulty of ref piration doth alſo con- 
tribute the reflux of the blood from the ſurface 
of the body through its conſtriction; whence, 
together with the other viſcera, the arteries of 


the lungs are ſo overcharged with blood, that 


they compreſs the aerial veſicles, and conſe- 
quently ſtreighten the paſſages of the air, and 
render reſpiration weak and frequent, which 
latter ſerves to recompenſe the former : the 
painfulneſs of this function is owing to the 
diſtenion of the ſaid parts, through the Pleni- 


tude of the veſſels. 


Tur yawning which happens at this time, 
conſiſts in a great and ſtrong inſpiration, im- 


Y — ſucceeded by a N. expira- 
D 


3 | tion, 
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tion. This is a ſympathetic motion, excited thro' 
a dull and inexpreſſible impreſſion made by 
the ſtagnating blood on the veſſels of the lungs; 
whereby all the organs of reſpiration, are put 
into motion per conſenſum as they ſay; that by 
this means, the blood may be diſcharged with 
more vigour out of the ſaid veſſels; and the 
greater the lentor and ſtagnation of the. blood 
in the lungs 1s, and the ſooner they are loaded 
therewith, the oftner this action is repeated. 
Tux pandiculation or extenſion of the hands 
and feet is alſo a ſympathetic motion attending 
this fit. This proceeds from the ſudden con- 
traction of the muſculi extenſores of the ſaid 
extremities, &c, and is likewiſe intended to 
expreſs the ſluggiſh humours out of the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſazd muſcles, Thus nature is to 
be admired for inſtituting theſe motions, as fo 
many remedies to preſerve the human body 
from impending ruin; for hereby the languid 
circulation is invigorated, and the ſtagnation of 
the humours prevented. wy 7 
Tux preceding with ſome other ſymptom 
of the cold fit, are ſucceeded by a general laſſi- 
tude: becauſe all the muſcular parts of the 
body are at length overcharged with ſtagnating 
blood, and their fibres conſiderably diſtended ; 
hence they are almoſt in a ſtate of inactivity, 
in which conſiſts laſſitude and weakneſs. | 
Tux ſurface of the body is pale and cold in 
this fit; becauſe of the ſympathetic contraction 
of the skin, whereby the blood cannot circulate 
freely therein; hence for want of due gy 
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and preſence of the red globules, coldnefs and 
paleneſs neceſlarily follow. 
Tus extremities are colder than any other 
oo of the body. 1ſt. Becauſe they are expoſed 
y a great ſurface, &c. to the injuries of the 
air. ad. Their arteries are very ſmall. zd. 
They are more remote from the heart, or cen- 
ter of motion. 
_ Trovcn the extremities are cold, the viſcera 
at the ſame time burn with heat, particularly 
thoſe of the thorax ; whence the air emitted by 
expiration 1s alſo. hot ; and though the circula- 
tion be languid in the body, yet it's lentor is 
recompenſed in the lungs by the extraordinary 
quantity of blood which they now receive. 
THESE are the ordinary ſymptoms of a mo- 
derate cold fit: but a more intenſe one is at- 
tended with horror and rigor. The firſt is a 
contraction or criſpation of the ſkin. | 
IT may be general or particular, regular or 
irregular. This is owing to a convulſive mo- 
tion of the muſcular fibres of the ſkin, whoſe 
contraction on all fides, produces ſmall 
elevations or eminences, which are no- 
thing elſe but the cutaneous glands or bulbous 
extremities of ſome nerves, which then appear, 
This contraction is likewiſe intended by nature 
as a ſympathetic motion, to forward the lan- 
guid circulation of the ſkin, | 
THe rigor is only a more violent degree of 
the former, and is likewiſe a ſympathetic con- 
vulſive motion of ſeveral parts, as the lower 
jaw, tongue, &c. fo that the convulſion of the 
latter renders it incapable of its uſual volubility 
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in ſpeaking. This ſymptom commonly de- 
notes the violence and danger of an ague, parti- 
cularly of a quartan. | 
Tux ſmall and hard pulſe which attends: 
this fit, proceeds from the ſpaſmodic conſtriction 
of the muſcular coats of the arteries, as we 
have remarked to happen ſympathetically in o- 
ther parts: moreover the diameters of the ar- 
teries are ſo contracted, that the blood preſſes 
their ſides the more, and contributes to this. 
hardneſs, * | 
Tur cardialgy, nauſea, vomiting, anxiety, 


Sc. happen in the beginning of the cold fit, 


through the ſenſibility of the fibres now con- 
fiderably diſtended by the reflux of the 
blood from the ſurface of the body: But theſe 
ſymptoms are at length the more promoted by 
the dilution and activity of the morbid hu- 
mours now put in motion. 

THe thirſt which attends this fit is attributed 
by ſome to the ſpiſſitude of the juices, where- 
by the ſecretions are diminiſhed for want of 
fluidity in the humours: But I would rather 
attribute this ſymptom to. the dryneſs of the 


tongue, fauces, &c. through the heat of the 


air excluded in expiration. | 
Tux patient's urine is clear and limpid, be- 
cauſe the ſpaſmodic contraction of the urinary 
ducts ſuffers nothing to paſs but by expreſ- 
ſion. | 
Wr now come to the ſecond part of this 
febrile paroxyſm, vig. the hot fit; that this 
ſymptom ſhould ſucceed the cold fit, may be 
ſometimes owing, or at leaſt promoted, by the 
ſeveral 


length 
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ſeveral means which the patient takes to pro- 
cure heat: But independant of any ſuch, the 
heat may be induced by the repeated contrac- 
tions of the heart, through reſiſtance of 
the v _—_— humours, till it gets the better at 

y rarefying the viſcid blood, relaxing 
the ſkin and arteries, and correcting the hor- - 


' rors, rigors, &c. ſo that the heat appears in 


proportien to the intenſity of the preceding 
cold; hence we find, that as the cold fit is 
violent i in a fertian, the hot fit is exceſſive like- 
wile. 

As the heat comes on, all the eceding 
ſymptoms gradually diſappear, the — be- 
comes red, through the diſſolution of the ſul- 

hureous parts of the blood, which now free- 
bo 3 -ady through the relaxed emunctories of the 5 


Tu 7 great ſweats which happen toward 
the end of the hot fit, are owin 3 7, to the 
rarefaction and relaxation of the ſkin from the 
heat; 2, to the great quantity of drink which 
the patient took during the paroxyſm : hence 


the humours are ſo diluted and fluid, that they 
paſs this way, | 


Of 4 Wtidian A0 VE, 


Shall fiefl treat of this ague,- tem of the M 
tian, and laſtly of the quartan; and to a- 
void repetitions, I ſhall give the cure of 


them all under one head, as bers much the 
ſame in each. | 


Taz 
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Tux preſent ague, is deſcribed a fever whoſe 
fits regularly return every day about the ſame 
hour, attended with the ſame ſymptoms and 
intenſity, By this deſcription is underſtood a a 
regular quotidian, whoſe period is of twenty 
four hours, beginning at twelve of the clock 
to day, and returning at twelve to-morrow, 
not irregular agues, whoſe paroxy/ms are un- 
certain, or happen later every day as they ad- 
Vance. 

THE characters of this diſorder are borrowed 
from three things; I, from its type; 2, from 

its period; 3, from its intermiſſion or intervals 
of its fits. 

Tur Zype of this fever i is grounded on the 
nature of its paroxyſins; in which the cold fit 
is mild, gradually augments, and is never ſo 
violent as to induce a horror or rigor. This 
cold is ſubject to ſeveral variations ; for it may 
be intenſe or weak, of a long or ſhort duration, 
general or particular, Sc. but it is commonly 
more ſenſible betwixt the kidneys and ſhoulders, 
than elſewhere. It holds one, two, and ſome- 
times three hours. Thus far of the characters 
of a quotidian, with reſpect to the cold fit. 

Tur hot fit of this ague is ſo mild, that 
the patient often confounds it with ſome tran- 
ſitory fluſhes of heat, which he feels in the 
very cold fit: For theſe reaſons, the patient's 
thirſt is very moderate; his pulſe is ſoft and 
weak, though ſtill frequent; hi viſage is ſome- 
what Auen This ſtate holds twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen, and ſometimes fiſteen hours. 


As 
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As to the characteriſtics borrowed from the 


period of this ague, conſult what we have be- 


fore ſaid of this matter. 
THe third head, whence are deduced ſome 


of the characters of a tertian, is its intermiſſion 


or intervals of the paroxyſins; theſe are diffe- 
rent, and follow the different ſpaces of time 
which the fits hold; for if they both continue 

eighteen hours, the intermiſſion is of fix, 

DirrERENCES. A fertian may be firſt 
divided into ſimple and compound; ſim- 

le, when it returns but once in twenty-four 
2 compound or double, when twice; but 
in this laſt caſe the attacks ſhould be very ſhort, 
otherwiſe it would be rather a continual fever: 
Nevertheleſs, the reality of this laſt kind is 
much diſputed, nor do obſervations well con- 
firm it. 

Tuls ague may be alſo legitimate or ſpu- 
rious ; the former, when it preſerves the fame 
period, tipe, and intermiſſion ; the latter, when 
only one, two, or none of them. | 

IT is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into febris com- 
municans, terminata, and ſubintrans ; the firſt 
is an ague whoſe fits immediately receive 
each other without any intermiſſion ; the ſe- 
cond, when the fits terminate at the hours 
before-mentioned, with due intervals; and 
the laſt, when the intermiſſions are very 
ſhort, | 

Tris theory of a guotidian ſuggeſts three 
things, 1. That its attacks gradually aug- 
ment and decline, 2, That they may be regu- 
EE 1 lar 
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lar or irregular. 3. That they may terminate 
ſeveral ways, particularly by urine or ſtool, - 
CAvusEs, Theſe are ſuch as we mentioned 
in the generalities, vig. an acid thick chyle ; 
but in a weaker degree than in the fertian or 
quartan agues : Nay the different intenſity and 
viciſſitudes of this fever, depend alſo on the 
intenſity, different degrees, and combination of 
theſe two qualities. N 
Tuo the antients did not well explain them- 
ſelves, and were ignorant of the genuine cauſe 
of this diſorder, yet they exactly obſer ved its 
effects: for the mildneſs of a quotidian, gave 
them room to think, that it proceeded from 
an inflamed pituita; the fertian from an in- 
vigorated bile; and the quartan, from an active 
melancholic humour, as being the moſt obſti- 
nate and lingering of all agues. | 
| = Tris depraved chyle, &c. which inſpiſſates 
the blood and creates an ague, may have ſe- 
veral procathartic cauſes, as all indigeſtible 
aliments, ſuch as crude unripe fruit, cherries, 
gooſeberries, and the like; as alſo cucumbers, 
melons; cooling meat or drink, as barly-water, 
whey, milk, Sc. to which add a ſedentery 
life; and in a word, all cauſes of indigeſtions, 
except thoſe of the nidorous and bilious ones. 
The patient's cacochimic cold temperament 
may alſo. concur to its production; for which 
reaſon, women, children, and old men are more 
ſubject to a quotidian, than other perſons. 
On the contrary, bilious and ſtrong con- 
ſtitutions, hot ſeaſon or climate, and the like, 
are it's greateſt enemies; whilſt the N 
| 0 
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diſpoſitions, cold ſeaſon, marſhy places, &c, 
often give it birth. | 
| SymPToms. I. This diſorder, . as we faid, 
returns every 24 hours; becauſe the oſcillations 
of the veſſels; ſeroſities of the body, with the 
patient's drink, ſufficiently dilute and attenuate 
the morbid humour at this time, ſo as to paſs 
freely by the lacteals. ES 

II. The ſpiſſitude and acidity of the ſaid 
humour being very mild, it cannot ſo ſpeedily 
produce it's effect; wherefore the cold fit (of 
whoſe. ſymptoms firſt) comes on inſenſibly: 
but it is never intenſe enough to cauſe the horror 
and rigor before-mentioned ; becauſe the 
vicious humour is not active enough to irritate 
the nervous fibres, and cauſe ſpaſms. 
III. The different viciſſitudes of heat and 
cold which are perceived in a very cold fit, de- 
pend on the 1 ſpiſſitude of the crudities; 
for when a viſcid quantity of it is tranſmitted 
into the blood, the cold is ſenſible; but if the 
next portion that enters be well diluted and 
fluid, the violence of the cold fit will remit for 
a time, as not being equally fomented by the 
ſame matter; but upon the admiſſion of a more 
viſcid portion, the cold fit will be renew- 
ed. | 
IV. The intenſe cold which happens about 
the patient's kidneys, or betwixt his ſhoulders 
in this fit, is owing to the paſſage of the chyle, 
through the receptaculum pequeti, and thoracic 
duct; ſo that it gives early proofs of it's future 
effects, in theſe places. MAES | 
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Tux thirſt and other ſymptoms are very 
mild; becauſe the obſtructions, c. are not 
conſiderable. 

Now of the ſymptoms of the hot fit ; theſe 
are, I. Moderate heat, becauſe the reſiſtance 
and ſtimulus do not powerfully excite the con- 
tractions of the heart; conſequently the motion 
of the blood and the heat will not be con- 
- fiderable. Beſides, the blood is ſo diluted in 
this fever, and it's action on the ſolids ſo weak, 
that the circulation and heat cannot be violent; 


for we may compare the blood thus diluted, 


to an axle-tree well greaſed, which rouls ſo 


ſmoothly, that it will cauſe no great heat. 

II. The patient's thirſt and redneſs of the 
face are mild: becauſe the blood abounds with 
ſeroſity, which it continually and plentifully 
furniſhes to the organ of thirſt; and the rare- 
faction of the blood is ſo inconſiderable, that 
it will not communicate its colour in ſo florid a 
manner to the ſkin. 

III. The fleepineſs obſervable in this fit, is 
owing to the diſtention of the veſſels of the 
brain, whereby the origin of the nerves is com- 
preſſed, and the influx of the animal ſpirits 
ſuſpended ; but if this diſtention becomes great- 
er, the veſſels will be irritated and excited to 
{tronger contractions; whence watchings may 
happen. 3 

IV. A ſoft pulſe, becauſe the irritation and 
tenſion, or conſtriction of the veſſels, are very 
moderate, 

V. An abundant limpid urine ; it is abun- 
dant, becauſe the blood is over-charged with 
| | ſeroſity 3 
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ſeroſity; limpid, becauſe the circulation is-too 
ntle to attenuate and divide the ſulphureous 


parts of the blood, on whoſe mixture with the 


urine, depends its red colour. 

VI. Critical ſweats are not common in this 
fit; becauſe the rarefaction and motion of the 
blood, are not vigorous enough to diſcharge 
the ſeroſity by the pores of the ſkin; on the 
contrary, the confiſtance of theſe ſeroſities and 


gentle motion diſpoſe theſe humours to paſs 


rather by the urinary ducts. | 


, 


VII. This attack is longer or ſhorter, accord- 


ing to the obſtinacy of the peccant humour; but 


in general, it is longer than the hot fit of any 
other agues; for we can rarely obſerve any free 
interval or abſolute intermiſſion betwixt the fits 
of a guotidian, the pulſe being always frequent 
from the end of one fit to the beginning of 
the next; but the contrary 1s obſerved in the 
intermiſſions of a tertian or quartan. | 
DiacNnosTics, Theſe regard the true and 


ſpurious quotidian: the firſt is diſcovered, when 


the diſorder regularly obſerves it's period, type 
and intermiſſion, of which before; nor can it 
be confounded with a double fertian, or triple 
quartan, from which it may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed; for in a regular guotidian, the pa- 
roxyſins return with the fame ſymptoms, and 
intenſity on the fame hour: on the contra 


in the double fertian; for the attacks are of 


unequal intenſity, every other days fits only 
agreeing; the ſame thing may be ſaid of a 
triple quartan, every fourth attack agreeing in 


type and period with its correſponding one. 


Notwith- 
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_ Notwithſtanding what we have ſaid of this 


kind of ague, ſome diſpute its reality, and af- 
ſert, that what we mean by a guotidian, 
is nothing elſe, but a double tertian, or triple 
quartan, which have impoſed on ſeveral for the 
above ague. Yet notwithſtanding all argu- 
ments to the contrary, I can affirm the no 
ance of this fever from experience. 

As to the ſpurious quotidian, whether it be 
as they ſay ter minata, ſubintrans, or communi- 
cans, it is eaſily learned; as are alſo the other 


ſpecies, fuch as a ſimple or double * 
&c. 


PrRoGNosTICs: This diſorder, as Hippo- 
_ crates affirms, is not dangerous; and though its 

intermiſſions are very ſhort, and tho' it often 
terminates in a continual fever, yet of all agues 
it is the moſt eaſily removed: Nevertheleſs if it 
degenerates into a ſubintrant fever, it is not 
void of danger, becauſe it may be then deem 
ed a continual redoubling one: Nor is it ex- 
empt of danger, if the patient be of a cacochy- 
mic pituitous conſtitution ; yet if he be ſeaſon- 
ably and methodically treated, he may reco- 
ver ; otherwiſe it often degenerates into an 
anaſarca or aſcites, and more particularly into 
the latter, if the patient has obſtructions of the 
abdomen. 

Tufs fever, eſpecially in the 0 con- 


ſtitutions, is alſo very ſubject to terminate by a 
ſerous diarrhea, 


07 
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8 HIS, as we faid before, is an ague, which 
| recurs every third day, counting the day 
on which che firſt fit happens, and that on 
which the ſecond returns, with the day of in- 
termiſſion; ſo that in a regular tertian, there 
will be forty- eight hours of intermiſſion be- 
twixt each paroxyſm ; tho it may be ſome- 
times of forty-two or forty- three — only. 

Tux cold fit of this ague is very intenſe, 
nay ſo violent as to create a horror and rigor. 
The thirſt and dryneſs of the tongue and 
fauces are alſo exceſſive during this fit: The 
patient at the ſame time often vomits a bilious 
matter. This ſtate holds generally for two 
K-19 em Sono Mets, 

Tux hot fit of this fever is as inſupportable 
as the cold one, and is attended with redneſs 
of the countenance, continual head-ach, often 
ſucceeded by a delirium: It is likewiſe accom- 
panied with a high and full pulſe, red and 
orange-coloured urine, depoſing a great ſedi- 
ment, with difficulty of reſpiration. This fit 
is moſt commonly terminated by abundant 
ſweats. | N 

D1FFERENCESs, This is divided, 1. Into 
true and ſpurious; the firſt is that fertian 
which preſerves a regular type, period, and 
the ſpurious, ſo called, becauſe 
it obſerves few or none of the ſaid characters; 
for it generally approaches to the nature of a 
quotidian, or that of a guartan. 


E . Tux 
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THe antients derived the legitimate fertian 
from an inflamed bile alone ; but the ſpurious, 
from the bile mixed with pituita. 

Tunis ague is divided, 2. Into oo and 
compound; the former we have 
the latter is that whoſe fits return twice og 

on every other day, or once on every day, fo 
that every other day s paroxyſms agree, It is 
alſo called fertiana terminata, when it holds 

but fourteen days; exrenſa, when it exceeds 

that time, or continues. to the thirty-fifth 


day. 

_Cavsrs. The tic not without rea- 
fon, attributed this ague to the bile ; becauſe 

they ſaw that all the procathartic cauſes of 
this diſorder are apt to create bile, or ſome- 

thing analogous to it; of ſuch are ſalt, pep- 
pered, high-ſcaſoned meats or ragouts, ex- 
ceſs of ſpirituqus wines, or the like; frequent 
uſe of coffee and chocolate, violent exerciſe, 
exceſſive watching, whereby the humours are 
impoveriſhed through the diffipation of their 
ſubtile parts, and the remainder inſpiſſated and 
rendered acrid; to which add violent paſſions, 
wrath eſpecially, bilious indigeſtions, &c, 

ALL theſe are more apt to produce a fer- 

tian, than any other fever: on the contrary, 

acid indigeſtions give riſe to quotidians, whilſt 
nidorous ones create quartans. 

For the preceding reaſons, this ague eſt 
commonly attacks ſtrong robuſt conſtitutions, 
trom the age of twenty to forty years ; be- 
cauſe ſuch ſubjects in that time are inclined 


to an exceſſive ebullition and acrimony of their 
hu- 
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 humours: for the ſanſie reaſons lively, bilious, 
and ſwarthy conſtitutions, are diſpoſed to 
this fever, It is likewiſe more rife in ſum- 
mer than in any other ſeaſon, through the 
exaltation and ſpiſſitude of the humours at 
that time. Thoſe who are affected with ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, are likewiſe ſubject to 
this diſorder, becauſe of the regurgitation of 
the bile and indigeſtions, ; | 
SyMPToMs, The paroxyſms of this fever 
return after every forty-eight hours; conſe- 
quently its cauſe, or peccant humour, is more 
viſcid, difficultly diluted and diſengaged from 
the ſtomach and fifſt ways, and leſs active 
than that of a quotidian ; hence the paroxyſins 
are alſo more violent; from all which we may 
conclude, that its cauſe is more obſtinate and 
efficacious than that of a quatidian: which 
caſe is ſtill farther proved by the horrors and 
rigors in a tertian, ſeeing 2 rarely attend a 
guotidian. | 8 | | 

THe heat of this ague is always proportio- 
nal to its cold, whence it often becomes in- 
tolerable. This is an argument of the pow- 
erful faltiſhneſs and acrimony of the morbid 
humour, whereby it ſtrongly irritates the ar- 
teries, and excites their frequent oſcillations, 
Beſides the above. qualities, this humour is al- 
fo very thick and deſtitute of ſeroſity, ſince 
it inſpiſſates the blood ſo powerfully, and 
gives room to an exceſſive cold fit, ſo as to 
come to the horrors and rigors before-men- 
tioned : befides which, ſeveral other violent 
ſymptoms attend this * fit: ſuch are, 

| |: 2 1. A 
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1. A precipitate, difficult, and painful re- 
ſpiration from the ſtagnation of the viſcid hu- 
mours in the lungs. 2. Dryneſs of the tongue 
and fauces, from the great heat of the ex- 
ired air. 3. Frequent vomiting of a bilious 
— ke through the ſenſibility of the ſtomach, 
from the repletion of its veſſels, and deſtina- 
tion of its fibres, cauſed by the reflux of the 
blood from the ſurface of the body, whence 
it is more abundantly diverted to this organ : 
or this ſymptom may be owing to the im- 
preſſions made, by the morbid humour now 
ſeparated and diluted, on the coats of the 
ſtomach, tho' well conditioned: theſe ſymptoms 
hold during the cold fit, or for two hours, 
at which time they give place to the hot fit, 
which is ſenſibly diſtinguiſhable from the cold 
one; for the blood is at this time, 1; in ſuch 
a violent agitation, that the 0 . is very fre- 
quent, ſtrong, and full, for the reaſons before 
given. 2. The patient is very thirſty, becauſe 
the force of reſpiration, and heat of the lungs, 
almoſt inflame the air; whence the organs of 
thirſt are dried. Nevertheleſs, this ſymptom 

is milder in the hot, than in the cold fit. 
3. The viſage is very red, becauſe the rari- 
fied blood is now vigorouſly propelled into the 
relaxed cutaneous veſſels. 4. Head-achs pro- 
ceed from the diſtention of the capillary veſſels 
of the brain and meninges. 5. All forts of 
meat diſguſt the patient, through the vitiated 
tone of the nervous papillæ of the tongue, &c. 
6. The delirium which ſucceeds the head- 
ach, as conſiſting in an erroneous union of 
8 ideas 
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ideas, is owing to the unequal tenſion of the 
fibres of the brain, of which ſome very pro- 
bably are dry and tenſe, whilſt others are in 
a ſtate of relaxation; juſt as we ſee in the 
diſſonant chords or unequal tenſion of muſical 
inſtruments. 7. The patient's urine is red, or 
of an orange colour, through the mixture of 
the diſſolved ſulphureous particles of the blood. 
8. This fit of a fertian is commonly ter- 
minated by abundant ſweats, whilſt the hot 
fit of a guotidian is cloſed by plentiful urine, 

Tux reaſon of this difference is, becauſe the 
humours in the hot fit of a fertian are well 
attenuated, rarified, and the ſkin relaxed ;. 
whence their rarefaction diſpoſes them to paſs 
that way; whilſt their thick conſiſtence in the 
hot fit of a guotidian, adapts them rather to 
the urinary paſſages. g. The patient's yellow 
colour, which appears at length, is the pro- 
duct of a bilious kind of matter, generated in 
the blood through the fault of the chyle and 
digeſtion, as alſo by the exceſſive agitation of 
the humours; or it may proceed from the 
abundant generation of the bile in the blood, 
eſpecially when it cannot be ſecerned in the 
ſame proportion: or, finally, it may depend 
on ſome obſtructions of the liver, whereby the 
bile regurgitates into the blood, and creates a 
kind of yellow-jaundice. 10. To the forego- 
ing ſymptoms, we may add a ſort of red cu- 
taneous eruptions, which ſooner or later ap- 
pear on ſeveral parts of the patient's body, 
Theſe reſemble very much the puſtules of 
the ſmall-pox or meaſles ; whence they have 

E 


3 often 
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often impoſed 'on fome phyſicians for ſuch ; 
wherefore they treated the patient as if really 
affected with theſe diſorders. 

Tux antients ſpoke not of this ſymptom, 
whence we have no other name in latin for 
it but morbus porcinus, from the like diſorder 
which affects hogs. It is called in French 
porcelaine, and is very common in this kind 
of ague at Paris. It is likewiſe very frequent 
in the fummer-time, and is owing to the ob- 
ſtruction of the ſudorific glands, through the 
vifcid remains of the morbid humour. 

 DracnosTics. From the characters al- 
ready given of a ſimple and legitimate ague, - 
it is eaſily difcoverable ; but it may be perhaps 
confounded with a quotrdian, if it be double: 
To diftinguiſh, therefore, a double fertian 
from a quotidian, we muſt obſerve, that the 
fits of the latter always retain their Hype, or 
much the fame degree of intenſity, &c. but 
the fits of the former are of unequal violence, 
every other day's attack only agreeing with 
each other in type and period. Moreover, the 
paroxyſms, or hot and cold fit together of a 
double ftertian, are much more violent, and 
are ſooner over than the paroxy/ms of a gquo- 
tidian, the former continuing at moſt for 
twelve hours, whilſt the latter hold during 
— 8 
TREE ſpurious fertian is likewiſe ſoon diſco- 
vered, whether it approaches to the nature of 
a quotidian or quartan: for in the for- 
mer caſe, the acceſſions are mild and long, 
but ſhort, ſeemingly gentle, and very fa- 
|  tiguing 
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tiguing, with other characters to be hereafter 
mentioned, in the latter. | 

PRoGNosTI1Cs, The long intermiſſions af 
this fever, which are ſometimes of thirty-ſix 
hours each, ſeem to allow more time for the 
patient's reſtoration, and to be leſs dangerous 
for the ſame reaſon, than a quotidian, whoſe 
intermiſſions are only of &- hours each ; 
the. latter, beſides, is very apt to degenerate 


into a continual fever. Nevertheleſs, a tertian 3 


has its inconveniences; for this fever be 
naturally obſtinate, is difficultly removed, 99. 
pecially in cacochymic perſons : beſides it 
is ſubject to degenerate into a guartan or 
double tertian: nor will it ceaſe, if left to it- 
ſelf, as the quotidian may; though ſome au- 
thors hold the contrary, building their ſenti- 
ment on a paſſage of Hippocrates, ill under- 
ſtood and explained, 


Of a Ruartan AGUE, 


E ſhall follow the ſame method in treat- + 

ing of this fever, as we have obſerved 
in the preceding ones. | 
A quartan is deſcribed a fever that re- 
turns every fourth day, comprehending the 
days, on which the firſt and ſecond paroxy/ms 
happen, with the two intermediate days, 
when none happen, whence the intermiſſion 
of this fever conſiſts of theſe two days, with 
one part of the Day of the firſt fit, and ano- 
ther part of the day "of the ſecond fit, making 
up one entire day 3 the whole being three 


E 4 days, 
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days, or ſeventy-two hours. The fame thing 
may be ſaid of all the other 225 cy in the whole 
courſe of the fever. 

BSI DES theſe duet tis diſtinguiſhed 
Fein all other agues by the-zype of its =—_ 
roxyſins; for the cold fit, tho' ſeemingly mil 
and more tolerable than that of a tertran ; ; — 

it is very oppreſſing and fatigues extremely, 
chough it never comes to a horror or rigor. 
It is moreover attended with a general laſſi- 
tude, and heavy dull pain in the bones called 
in Greek og eng. I his ſymptom i is accom- 
—— with pandiculations, yawning, &c. that 

d for a long time; as alſo great thirſt, tho 
not ſo conſiderable as in a fertian. Theſe 
ſymptoms are the frequent companions of the 
cold fit, which generally continue ſix hours; 
and therefore longer than in a fertian. But 
the length of this fit does not influence fo 
much on the hot one, which is generally very 
ſhort in compariſon to the former. 

IN the hot fit, the ſymptoms are not very 
violent; for the heat is moderate, the pulſe is 
pretty eaſy, but harder than in the 7ertian. Bu- 

ring the cold fit, and towards the beginning of 
the hot one, the urine is crude. and limpid. 
This ſymptom is rarely carried off by ſweat. 

In a word, the hot fit of a quartan is the ſnort- 
eſt of all fits of any other ague ; ſo that the 
' type of theſe paroxy/ms would be ſufficient to 

een it from any other fever. 

- ** DIFFERENCES. This ague is called ſimple, 
| when it's © cat ond return but. twice in four 
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days; double, if thrice; triple, if four 
times, = | . 

Ir is alſo divided into legitimate and ſpu- 
rious; the firſt we have already deſcribed. 
The ſpurious is that whoſe attacks are ſo vio- 
lent as to approach to the intenſity of the fit 
of a fertian. This I remark, becauſe it will 
have ſome influence on the cauſes and prog- 
noſtics of this diſorder. 

Causks. From what has been hitherto 
faid, the nature and cauſes of this ague are 
pretty evident; for we have obſerved, that the 
morbid humour of a quotidian is mild and 
fluid; that of a tertian active and viſcid; but 
that of a guartan very viſcid, yet moderately 
faline and acrimonious ; as may be concluded 
from the lentor and inaQtivity of its parox- 
HN, thro' its great ſpiſſitude, it requires 
a long time to be attenuated, diluted and con- 
veyed into the blood, which it inſpiſſates ſo 
ſlowly that the cold fit is very long; moreover, 
for want of a ſaline fimulus to irritate the ner- 
vous or membranous parts, it will not create 
horrors or rigors, nor ſuch like convulſive 
motions, * 
Tus viſcid matter is the product of a thick, 
ill-elaborated chyle, furniſhed from dry ſalt 
food, as beef, bacon, cheeſe, falt-fiſh, or ſuch 
as are taken in muddy flimy fiſh-ponds, as 
we frequently ſee in the ſummer-time. Where- 
fore in all places where theſe meats are com- 
monly uſed, guartans are very rife, ' ; 


To 


i 


To theſe cauſes we may likewiſe add the 
frequent and continual uſe of legumns, as 
peaſe, beans, &c. or bread made of corrupted 
corn; as alſo intenſe ſtudy, or application of 
the mind, ſadneſs, grief, nidorous indegeſtions 
and the like ; for theſe reaſons atribiliary and 
melancholic perſons, thro' the ſpiſſitude and 
tenacity of their humours, are as ſubject to this 

e, as they are hard to be cured of it. It is 
les iſe — the ſpiſſitude of the humours, 
their fluid parts being evaporated, that guar- 
fans are more common in autumn, than in any 
other ſeaſon; not only becauſe of the exhala- 
tion of the fluid parts through the preceding 
heat of ſummer, but alſo to diminution of the 
ordinary ſecretions at this time ; becauſe of the 
conſtriction of the rarified ſkin by the ap- 
proaching cold. 

SyMPpToMs. As the intermiſſions of this ague 
are long, confiſting each of ſeventy-two hours, 
the cauſe or morbid humour muſt be very flow! 
collected, very viſcid and cannot ſpeedily 2 
on the blood ; hence follows the ſlow pro- 
greſs of the cold fit, till the circulation is be- 
come at length very languid ; whence proceed , 
the ſtagnation of the humours, painful diſtrac- 
tion of the fibres and laſſitude. Thus the 
OCEWKOTOC ON heavy pain of the bones, pro- 
ceeds from a languid circulation and diſtenſion 
of the veſſels of the perigſtæum; whence this 
ſenſation is unjuſtly attributed to the ſubſtance 

of the bones. 
Tur circulation is alſo very flow in the 


muſcular parts; whence ſympathetic pandicu- 
lations 
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lations ariſe, in order to propell the languiſh- 
ing humours. The ſlowneſs of circulation i in 
the lungs, doth likewiſe induce yawning, in 
order to expell the blood from the lungs; all. 
which ſymptoms continue longer here than 
in other agues. 

Ir the morbid "aL Pl of this fever is more 
than ordinarily acrimonious, the horror and 
rigor that would not otherwiſe happen, may 
be thereby produced. 

As theſe — humours are {low and thick, 
the cold fe will laſt the longer; for it con- 
tinues generally four, five, and ſometimes fix 
hours; and the more violent it is, the milder 
the hot fit will be, whilſt the contrary hap- 
pens in the other agues, particularly the fer- 
tian, whoſe cauſe is ſo very acrimonious and 
irritating, that when it is once put in motion, 
it excites the action of the ſolids, and diſpoſes 
them to great oſcillations in the hot fit. But 
in the guartan the febrile matter is much like 
glue, inſipid, unactive, and more viſcid than 
acrimonious ; whence it will not- irritate the 
veſſels, nor - accelerate the circulation: For 
theſe reaſons neither the heat nor thirſt of 
quartans are conſiderable. The urine, e- - 
1 y in the beginning of the cold fit, is 
| and limpid ; becauſe the humours are ſo 

thick, that ke 2 through the kidneys 
but by pure expreſſion; beſides, for want of 
due motion, the fulphureous parts of the blood 
are not diſſolved nor attenuated ; wherefore 
the urine will not be red: but towards the 
end of this attack, the urine becomes a—_y 
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and turbid thro' the relaxation of the urinary 


tubes which afford it free paſſage ; but it is 


not yet red, the motion being too languid for 
that pur poſe. | 
THe pulſe is flow, but hard: flow becauſe 
the matter is not acrimonious enough to ir- 
ritate the arteries and provoke their oſcillations : 
hard, becauſe the viſcid humours cannot rout 
in the capillaries, fo they diſtend the trunks. 
It 1s this very ſpiſſitude that renders ſweats fo 
uncommon in the faroxyſms of this ague ; 
whilſt the great motion of the humours in a 
fertian, attenuate and diſſolve them ſo as to 


procure plentiful ſweating : for this reaſon the 


depuration of the blood 1s more abundant and 
perfect in tertian agues than in the preſent ; 
whence the intermiſſions of the former are 
alſo more free from a fever : but the paroxyſms 
of a quartan ſeem to reign ſtill in it's inter- 
vals; wherefore the patient is in a languiſh- 
ing ate, as well in the intermiſſions, as pa- 
roxyſins; for theſe reaſons quartans are not 
only obſtinate, but hard of cure. 
DrAcvosrIcs. The period of this diſor- 
der well obſerved, denotes it to be a quartan; 
but its type, after. the ſecond attack, ſhews 
whether it is fimple or compound, The fim- 
ple is known by what we have faid ; but if 
it be double, every ſecond acceſſion, or every. 


fourth day's 'paroxyſm, will agree in the num- 


ber and intenſity of their ſymptoms. For let 
us ſuppoſe two fits, the one on ſunday, the o- 
ther on monday, and two more on the follow- 
ing thurſday and friday, that of thurſday to 

agree 
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agree exactly with ſunday's fit, and friday's 
fit with dun of monday, 2 ſo on; this will 
be a double quartan. KR 2 

Bur a triple quartan may be diſtinguiſhed 
from a guotidian and double tertian, inaſ- 
much as the attacks of a regular quotidiun are 
the ſame in all reſpects every day, and return 
on the ſame hour; but if each day's fit differs 
from the preceding, ſo that every other at- 
tack agrees, and that their hot and cold fits 
are violent, it is a double tertian; on the 
contrary, if every third attack agrees with its 
correſpondent, it is a triple quartan. Thus 
let us ſuppoſe three acceſſions in four days, one 
on hor 4 another on monday, and the laſt on 
tueſday, with an intermifſion on wedneſday, 
thurſday's fit will correſpond to that of ſunday 
in all reſpects, and ſo on of the other days. 

THE ſpurious quartan, as approaching to 
the nature of a tertian, is diſcovered by 
the violence of its paroxyſins; hence we may 
fay, that the cauſe is more faline and irritating 
than in a regular quartan. | | | 
PROGNOST ICS. This of all agues is the 
moſt obſtinate and hard of cure ; for the 
ſpiſſitude of its humour is very difficultly cor- 
rected: but in the other agues, the febrile 
matter is well attenuated, and almoſt evapo- 
rated after every paroxy/m. On the contrary, 
the blood grows daily more viſcid in this; 
whence it reſiſts ſo much the action of 
all remedies, eſpecially in autumn, which 1 
count from the 15th of Auguſt to the 15th 
of February, from this laſt term, to the 1 5th 

| N of 
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of Auguſt, being ſpring ; the year being, as it 
| were, divided into two medicinal parts. Thus I 
| eſteem vernal agues to admit of an eaſier and 
ſpeedier cure, for the nature of that ſeaſon, 
by the growing heat, contributes to attenuate 
and rarify the blood: on the contrary, the 
exceſs of the preceding heat, impoveriſhes the 
humours, and renders autumnal agues ſo in- 
corrigible ; whence, I imagine, they were 
called mortal ; for we are obliged to wait till 
ſpring for their treatment, though they often, 
even then, elude our efforts; for ſeveral ob- 
ſervations atteſt, that they continued not only 
to this ſeaſon, but alſo for ſeyeral years. 
They generally prove mortal to old perſons, 
being much fomented by the ſpiſſitude of their 
humours, and languid circulation; beſides, 
they are apt to produce ſcirrhous, or internal 
inflammations in thoſe perſons ; whence pro- 
ceed ſeveral kinds of dropſy, as aſcites, ana- 
ſarca, &c. york” 
Tur double and triple quartans are the 
moſt dangerous, particularly the latter, becauſe 

their intervals are ſo ſhort. | 

IT is a vulgar and ridiculous error to think 
that thoſe who have once had a quartan, never 
have it afterwards ; on the contrary, they be- 
come the more ſubje& to it, through the 
ſpiſſitude and other diſpoſitions of their hu- 
mours thereby induged, ſo that upon the con- 
currence of any of the fore-mentioned proca- 

thartic cauſes, they ſoon contract it. 


4 
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Of irregular and erratic AG urs. 


PP this chapter we have three things to ex- 
amine; 1, whether there is any longer 
period of an ague than that of a guartan; 
2. what the cauſe of erratic agues may be; 
3. what they are, or in what they conſiſt. 

As to the firſt, ſome ſay with Galen, that 
there is not a longer period than that of a 
quartan ; others on the contrary eſtabliſhing 
their ſentiment on a doubtful paſſage of Hippo- 
crates, affirm, that there are agues of a longer 
period, | 
Io reconcile theſe two opinions, we may 
ſay, that there are ſome agues which appear ta 
be longer than a quartan, though there are none 
ſuch in reality; for what is called a quintan, 
is in fact a fertian, whoſe third acceſſion is 
either ſuppreſſed or imperceptible through the 
whole courſe of the ague. The ſame thing 
may be ſaid of a ſeptan, being really a quartan, 


of whoſe paroxy/ms none are perceptable, but 


thoſe of every 7th day. A zertian may alſo 


ſeem to be a nonary, it's paroxyſins being ſup- 
preſſed, except thoſe which fall on every gth 
day. In like manner, the ſuppreſſion of all the 
fits of a quartan, except every 4th fit, will 
give riſe to a ſeeming deciman; for it | 
here, juſt as in women, - whoſe menſes if ſup- 
preſſed at their ordinary period, generally tend 
to return on the ſame day the following month 
rather than upon any other, and ſo on, tho? 
they remained thus ſuppreſſed, not only ſor 
ſeveral months, but alſo years. 95 
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Tux reaſons of this irregularity for agues 
recurring on every 6th or 8th a, —— 


ſo manifeſt; becauſe we know not to which 
of the three principal or fimple agues, they 


may be reducible. But in general, the one, 


as well as the other kind ought be attributed 
to a viſcid tenacious chyle, which is neither 
ſufficiently copious, nor powerful enough to 


create a feveriſh paroxyſin, but on the fore- 
mention d days. IR | 
Wr may obſerve in general, that all erratic 


agues approach more to the nature and cha- 
rafter of a quartan, than of any other inter- 
mittent. NED : | 

THERE is another ſort of fever which ob- 
ſerves the period of neither quotidian, tertian, 
nor guartan. This may recur once a week, 
month, &c. obſerving no determined or fixed 
time; for theſe reaſons it may be more ſtrictly 
called erratic. | e 

Tris is a frequent conſequence of a pre- 
ceding ill- cured ague, eſpecially of a quartan, 


When ſtubborn, and treated with the bark be- 


fore the patient is well prepared for it; be- 
cauſe this medicine only ſerves in this caſe to 
retard the diſorder for ſome time, but it will as 
irregularly return, as the bark is taken. 'The 


ſame thing may happen in conſequence of in- 


temperance, grief and the like; becauſe th 
augment the fault of digeſtion, eſpecially if 
they ſupervene an agut : this claſs, as well as 
any of the former may be, as appears, like- 
wile reduced to intermittents. 


ANo- 
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ANOTHER fort of fever has alſo been ob- 


ſerved much of the ſame nature with the pre- 


ſent, which comes by irregular fits, tho' not 
the product of any preceding ague. 
THis proceeds from any violent motion, 


debauching, regurgitation of the urine into the 


blood, through its ſuppreſſion, Cc. as alſo 
from violent pain and irritation, as when a pa- 
tient is probed with the catheter, and the iike, 
which is often ſucceeded with convulſions; vio- 
lent exerciſe, as hard riding, &c. painful or ſup- 
preſſed menſes in women, and the ſuppreſſion of 
eriodical hæmorrhoids in men; give room like- 
wiſe to one or more irregular paroxyſins much 
like theſe of an ague, though no ſuch diſorder 
has preceded. Of theſe fits, with their cauſes, 
we ſhall treat more at large in the diary fever 
to which they properly belong. 15 

As often as a r e tertian, or quartan, 
preſerve an uniform the and period, they are 
called regular or legitimate; and theſe ſeldom 
or never degenerate into any other fever; but 


if they decline from this uniformity, they are 


called irregular; for a fertian which preſerves 
the Hype of a quotidian or quarian, may de- 
generate into either; this is called irregular, 
the ſame thing may be ſaid of a quotidian and 
quartan with their complications. 6 

Tux reaſon of this variety muſt be dedu- 
ced from the different qualities and changes of 
the cauſe ; for a quotidian may become a fer- 


tian, its cauſe or morbid humour, inſtead of 
_ fluid and abundant enough to paſs into 
the bl 


ood, and excite a quotidian in 24 hours, 
F | requires 
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ies on the contrary by its thickneſs and 
ſmaller quantity, 48 hours to be diluted, and 
become capable to produce the paroxy/m of a 


aan. | 


--Tr1s variety of the morbific matter ma 
be owing to a greater peccancy of digeſtion ; 
viſcid and  glutinous aliments, retention of 


the bile, forrow, grief, Sc. for by this means, 


the matter which was before, or in the guo- 


tidian, fluid and mild, is now become acrimo- 


nious and viſcid: ſtrong purgatives, by drain- 
ing off the ſeroſities of the blood, and con- 
ſequently rendring the remainder more viſcid, 
may have the ſame effect. A 
Fox the contrary reaſons, a fertian may be- 
come a quotidian : for whatever renders. the 
peccant humour of a fertian, fluid and abun- 
dant will certainly give rife to a quotidian, in- 
ſtead of the former; the cauſes of this change 
may be plentiful drinking of any diluting liquor, 
attenuating remedies, &c, 
IN like manner, if the fomes of a tertian be- 
comes very thick and inſipid, it will produce 
a quartan; as may likewiſe a quartan be 
converted into a tertian, by acquiring the qua- 
lities neceſſary for ſuch, after the manner a- 
bove deſcribed. But whilſt the cauſe of any of 
theſe, preſerves the fame tenor and uniform con- 
ſiſtance, &c. the Ker will alſo remain the ſame. 
Now it may be asked, how theſe fevers of 
{ſimple become compound; for inftance, how 
a ſimple fertian becomes double, fo that eve- 


ry other day's paroxy/m is mild and weak, 


whilſt the other intermediate fits are more vio- 
lent, 


Q 


lent, and by giving a febrifuge, that the weak 
Paroxyſms alone are removed, the more intenſe 
ones ſtill ſubſiſting. 3 12 


Tus difference of the paroxyſins, I ima- 
gine, is owing to a part of the febrile matter 
of the preceding fit, which remains till the 
next, whoſe cauſe and effect it augments; or 


perhaps the febrifuges which are often exhibi- 


ted on this occaſion before the patient is well 


purged, fo rarifie, attenuate and augment the 
EET of the crudities of the firſt ways, that 
they will be ſufficienly active and abundant, 
to produce two paroxyſims ſucceſſively, where- 
as they could but one before till a new collec- 


tion was made, and all this independantly of 


the remainder above mentioned. WS 7 
THEsE humours may alſo be rarifed by 
various means, but eſpecially by the bark, 
which if given before the patient is duely 
purged, may of a ſimple quartan, produce a 
double one. Much the ſame thing happened 
to Galen, for being in a conſultation with 
other phyſicians, complaiſance obliged him to 
exhibit the 7heriaca to a woman affected with 


a quartan, before ſhe was purged ; whence of 


a ſimple ague, it became a double one. The 
ſame thing may be faid of all other remedies 
of this. claſs, whoſe uſe before due prepara- 


tion, will render the patient worſe. . We 


may obſerve, that the milder paroxy/ms are 
removed as aboveſaid, for their cauſe does 
not ſo much reſiſt the action of the remedies, 
as that of the more violent fit does. 
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Wx may likewiſe obſerve, that the conver- 
ſion of a quotidian into a tertian is not a bad 
ſign. 1. Becauſe the tertian is eaſier cured. 
2. Becauſe it's intervals are longer, The ſame 
thing might be underſtood of a double fertian 
or quartan, which become ſimple ; wherefore, 
it is evident, that theſe changes very much in- 
fluence the prognoſtics of theſe fevers. 
FINALLY, it may be obſerved, that a ſimple 
quotidian, tertian, or quartan, may be diſ- 
covered by the Hype of their firſt attack; but 
the erratic fevers are ſo ſubject to change their 
pe in every paroxy/m, that they are difficult- 
y known ; nevertheleſs, they generally pre- 
ſerve the type of the ague, which gave * 
birth. For, I do not here mean the tranſi- 


tory fits which proceed from pain, exerciſe, 


Sc. for of theſe I ſhall ſpeak in the febris e- 


pbemera. 


The ordinary Cure or Method of treating 
the foregoing AGUEs, 
I N this chapter I intend to give only the 
4 regular treatment of theſe fevers, which is 
much the ſame in all their different kinds, a 
few circumſtances, particular to each, ex- 
cepted ; reſerving for the next article, the ir- 
regular cure, which conſiſts in ſome ſpecific 
and uncommon remedies. 
To proceed methodically in the cure of an 
ague, it muſt be conſidered as well in its pa- 
roxyſms as intermiſſions; as alſo when it is 


CoNn- 


upportable to the 


fit be ſo intolerable, he may keep his bed, be 
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CoNSIDERING an ague ih its attack, it re- 
2 no greater attention, than to render it 


patient, as well in the hot 
as cold fit. Thus, if the latter be not very 
violent, the patient ſhould walk or fit, but 
never lye while it holds, for by this means 
its violence is much abated. But if the cold 


well covered, and rubbed with warm nap- 
kins; nor muſt he drink, if poſſible, while 
this fit continues, otherwiſe the morbid hu- 
mour, being thus diluted and rendered more 
fluid, will the ſooner enter the blood and aug- 


ment the diſorder. 


- Ir the patient's pulſe be very weak, we 
may order him a cordial, as the Zberiaca, in 
a ſmall quantity of generous wine : nor are 
the horrors and 7:gorg, though great, to be 


much apprehended. 


Tur vomiting, cardialgiat, &c. whoſe 
cauſes we have already given, ought not to 
be promoted by warm water, or ſtro 
mitives ; but let the patient's finger alone per- 


form this office, to eaſe him of ſome 
his burden, and leſſen the diſorder. 
Wx mult be very 


r vo- 


part of 
exact in obſerving the 


beginning of the hot fit; which formally ap- 


Pearing, 


"Py 


poſſeſſes the noſe and extremities be- 


fore affected with cold. This hot fit is at- 
tended with a high, full, and ſoft pulſe, red- 
neſs of the viſage, &c. but theſe ſigns are too 
imperceptable in the hot fit of a guatidian, to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the cold one: wherefore 

| we 
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we ſhould avoid-giving the patient drink in the 
cold fit, as miſtaking it for the hot one, or at 
leaſt he muſt drink very ſparingly, till towards 
the middle of the hot fit; nor muſt he even 
then take any thing elſe but fimple water or 

lan. Nevertheleis, the continuation of the 

wt fit of a qudtidign, which is about twelve 
or fourteen: hours, may direct us farther in 
diſcerning it from the cold one. 

IN the intermiſſions of theſe fits, the pa- 
tient may be fed with broths, or the like: 
nor ſhould he, as ſome would have it, be 
lightly covered during the hot fit of this fe- 
ver, on the contrary, let him be kept warm, 
in order to promote ſweating, that the mor- 
bific matter may thereby be more plenti fully 
evacuatcd. 

Ix the heat be ebe che patient 
young and plethoric, he may be let blood in 
the arm during the hot fit: but let the bleed- 
ing be performed in the foot if he be troubled 
with violent headrachs, or other affections of 

the head. 
Tus he; of, the shed af cure in the 
paroxyſms, now-of what is to be done in the 
intermiſſions. The method of cure reſulting at 
this time from the indications, are 1. To pre- 
vent etaſlaſes, or inflammatory obſtructions. 
2. To evacuate the morbid humour. 3. To cor- 
rect the remainder. 4. Ts im pede its roge= 
neration. - - 

Tux firſt indication f is . 5 anfovred 
by bleeding ; but it is diſputed, when it ſhould 
be done; for the antients recommend it in the 


inter- 
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intermiſſions; ſaying, that in the paroxyſms, 
nature ſtruggles with her enemy, conſequent- 
ly that then ſhe ſhould not be weakened by 
withdrawing the blood, which, as they fay, 
is the only ſource of life. 928 

Tun moderns, on the contrary, recom- 
mend this practice in the very paroxy/ms, with 
whom I likewiſe join. But the neceſſity and 


quantity of this eyacuation ſhould be directed 


by the ſymptoms. Thus, if the patient has 
a head-ach, delirium, high pulſe, difficulty 
of reſpiration, nauſea, or vomiting, if he be 
young and plethoric, &c. let him be blooded 
{ſpeedily and plentifully, to prevent inflamma- 
tory depoſitions in the ſtomach, or other 
viſcera, according to the threatened part, 
Bleeding in general in all kinds and circum- 
ſtances of agues, ſhould be once at leaſt per- 


formed: but when the acrimony of the hu- 


mours is great, it ſhould be repeated as often, 
as in a tertian and quartan, but more ſeldom 
in a quotidian, as being the mildeſt of all. 

Ir the blood tends to the ſuperior parts, as 
the affections of the head will denote, order 
the bleeding in the foot; if to the inferior 


parts, as vomiting, Sc. will evince, let it be per- 


formed in the arm. If none of theſe ſymp- 
toms appears, it may be indifferently perform- 
ed in either. e 

Tu ſecond indication is to evacuate the 
morbid humour by vomatives or purgatives, 
or a cathartico-emetic, We muſt inſiſt more 
on vomitives, than any other remedy ; for 


they remove the peccant humours, without 
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conveying them into the lacteals, as the pur- 
gatives do: but they muſt be ordered only for 
robuſt patients, who have a ſtrong large breaſt ; 
becauſe thoſe who are ſubject to coughing, 
ſpitting of blood, or the like diſorders ; as al- 
15 pregnant women, or ſuch as have copious 
menſtrua, cannot bear them. Theſe remedies 
ſhould be always exhibited at the very begin- 
ning of the intermiſſion, that it may have 
time enough to operate, before the next fit be- 
gins. The moſt uſual emetics for this purpoſe 
are ſome preparations of ' antimony, as vin. 
_ emet. which I prefer here to the tart. emer. 
ipecac. &c; I own the ipecacuana is very 
_ efficacious, not only in exciting vomiting, but 
Tincipally as an incifive remedy ; which qua- 
ity I have diſcovered in this root, by ſeveral 
experiments. Nevertheleſs its action is too 
doubtful where a powerful emetic is neceſſary, 
both becauſe of its variety, not being always 
of the ſame efficacy, as alſo being frequently 
adulterated, and containing ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs reſinous particles. 
Tusk emetics, as we remarked, ſhould 
be given at the beginning of the intermiſſion, 
or rather at the very end of the hot fit, as 
near as can be conjectured, eſpecially in the 
quotidian, whoſe intervals are very ſhort, that 
thereby it may have ſufficient time to work 
before the next fit begins. Thus it may be 
diſſolved in ſome of the patient's-ptiſan, and 
taken about the ſixteenth or eighteenth hour 
of the paroxyſm; But the intermiſſions of a 
N N ter- 
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tertian and quartan are too perceptable for us 
to be deceived in the time. S 
AFTER the uſe of the vomitive, a purga- 
tive may be given at a proper interval ; but 
we muſt be always ſure to purge the pa- 
tient effectually, eſpecially if he be ſtrong, 
young, and if intemperance has preceded, 
The purgatives therefore calculated for this 
purpoſe, are hydragogues, as jalap. ſcammon. 
pul, cornachin, but theſe do wonders in the 
quotidian, which, as we obſerved, is attended 
with great ſeroſities. Cholagogues, on the 
other — ſhould be rather preſcribed in the 
tertian; becauſe it is produced by humours 
analagous to the bile. Of this claſs are ſenn. 
rhabarb. mann. &c. But ſtronger purgatives 
than the laſt named, ſhould be employed in 
the quartan, as jalap. diagryd. and the reſt 
which are accommodated to the quotidian. 
TnkEsk remedies muſt, like the emetics, be 
ordered in the intermiſſions, or at leaſt towards 
the end of the hat fit, for inſtance, an hour 
or two before it is over. Theſe muſt be re- 
peated more or leſs according to the circum- 
ſtances, but principally according to the effect 
of the firſt or ſecond exhibition of them, or 
the patient's tendency to a cachetic conſti- 
tution, preceding debauches, &c. The ſame 
circumſtances will alſo require the uſe of the 
ſaid cathartico-emetic, which is often -uſeful 
on this occaſion, 
AFTER theſe, the bark may be uſed ; but 
I would rather begin with alteratives, par- 
_ ticularly in the tertian and quartan. Of = 
| claſs 
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clas are Hyſymbrium aquat. cherefol. cichor. 
berrag. bugloſs. rad. jencian. &c. Theſe 
may te ordered in broths or apozems. 

Tur third indication conſiſts in correcting 
the icbrile matter ; the moſt efficacious remedy 
we know for this purpoſe is, the bark given 
after tho uſe of the above. alteratives. 

To know what this medicament is, we 
may obſerve, that it is the bark of a ſmall 
peruvian ſhrub called Gannaperis, by the 
natives. The beſt is that which is eminent- 
ly bitter, neither too thick, nor oo thin, 1d | 
of a ferruginous colour. 

'ABourT fixty or eighty years ago, it was 
brought into Portugal by Cardinal Lugo, whoſe 
name it retained for a time, till it was com- 
municated farther by the Jeſuits; from whom 
it was afterwards. calicd the Jeſuits bark. 
Some have erroncoully called it Kinakina, or 
Kinkina, thinking it was firſt brought from 
China ; wherefare this name was invented only 
to conceal the country, whence it was brought, 
It is not as good at preſent as formerly; be- 
cauſe the peaſants. of that country, are ſaid to 
have deſtroyed the beſt trees of it, to be re- 
venged of the Spantards ; fo none remain 
now but ſuch as are in marſhy or uncultivated 
places. | 
Tus drogue may be preſcribed every fourth 
hour during the intermiſſion, if the paroxy/ms 
be violent, Some give it only three times in 
the whole intermiſſion: But its uſe ſhould 
be regulated by the circumſtances. For if 
the intervals are ſhort, the violence of the 


ague 
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e increaſing, with little or no remiſſion, 
it ſhould be frequently and largely preſcribed, 
W OaeeY COS FL | 
— FoRMERLY it was not given fo frequently, 
but ordered in a larger doſe ; for phyſici- 
ans were then content to give it only twice, 
but in the quantity of zſs. in each doſe. Now 
it is uſed more frequently, and in a fmaller 
doſe, at moſt to 3j. through the delicacy of 
our modern patients; though I have ſeen it 
formerly given to ij. which I would till re- 
commend in all prefling circumſtances ; but 
in ordinary caſes, the doſe may be +. only. 
- Tng bark may be ordered in ſubſtance, 
decoction, tincture, or extract. FI 
To give it in ſubſtance, it ſhould be reduced 
to impalpable powder, and taken in ſome . 
fluid vehicle, as ptiſan, or bitter decoction. If 
this form, through the bitterneſs of the bark, 
is nauſeous to the patient, it may be or- 
dered, as formerly it was, in a bolus, made 
up with honey, the whole being covered over 
with a wafer. - The bark ordered in ſub- 
ſtance, acts more efficaciouſly than in any o- 
ther form; for, as its different parts analiſed 
by chemiſtry, &c. are not bitter, ſo neither do 
they ſeparately cure the ague. Hence its virtue 
ſeems to conſiſt in the aggregatum of all its 
parts. Nevertheleſs, if a ſudden check is ne- 
ceſſary, through the violence and frequency of 
the fits, it will do better in a fluid form; or it 
may be ordered in a decoction; to make 
which, let the bark be boiled in common 
139 8 Water, 
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water, wherein you diſſolve ſome fixed falt 
to divide its reſinous parts, that it may the 
ſooner communicate its virtue to the wa- 
ter: or, inſtead of ſimple water, we may em- 
ploy a decoction of camædr. cichor. or bor- 
rag. When all is ſufficiently boiled, we may 
ſtrain the whole upon the cold ſeeds, that by 
this means we may render the decoction e- 
mulſioned. 

FT ux next form is its tincture, or infuſion, 

which is commonly made by infuling the 

bark in wine, eſpecially ſuch as begins to fer- 
ment; for this will ſooner extract its virtue 
than any other. But its infuſion in any wine 
is very active; wherefore it ſhould be given 

only in a quartan, but never in the ſubintrant 
ones. This preparation of the bark is called 

Vin, kinkinat, or hinkimtes. 

A tincture of the bark may be alſo made 
by the help of brandy. But as its infuſion in 
wine is very active; this will be ſtill more ; 
hence I would not recommend its uſe but in 
cold climates, or ſtrong and cold tempera- 
ments. 

Tux extract of this ſimple is likewiſe very 
efficacious. It is made by boiling the bark 
in water, till all the humidity 1s evaporated. 
The doſe is xx grains. 

Tus extract is alſo made by che help of a 
machine, lately invented by an ingenious 
country gentleman. This piece reſembles a 

chocolate- mill; it is half fle with water, 


wherein is put a ſufficient = uantity of bark 
reduced to a powder, then the 


engine 1s put 
in 


* 
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in motion for two hours, till by trituration, 
the beſt part of the bark is extracted. The 
whole then ſhould ſtand and clarify, by 
depoſing a ſediment. Then it is poured off 
per inclinationem. This is one of the moſt 
efficacious preparations of the bark. Its doſe 
is from xvii, to xxv. grains. 

THE bark is not only given alone after 
any of the preceding methods, but very often 
with purgatives and fixed falts. The purga- 
tives muſt be adapted to the nature of the 
gue, as we remarked before, ſuch as ſer. 

zagryd. rhabarb. jalap, &c. theſe and the 
bark may be made up into bolus's, opiates, or 
decoctions. But the bark, combined with 
22 onda ſhould be given only once a day 
in the morning, and fimple Ainkina at the other 
medicinal hours. I 72 

Tux fixed falts are combined with the bark, 
the better to divide and extract its refinous 
parts, and to remove the obſtructions that 
ſometimes attend the ague. Theſe falts are 
principally ſal. abſynth. tart. arcan. duplicat. 
but eſpecially /al. ammon. to xv. or xx. 

ains. 

Tux following febrifuge plants may be al- 
ſo boiled with the bark, camædr. centaur. 
min. abſynth. camomel. They may be in like 
manner reduced to powder, and given along 
with the bark in ſubſtance, with. which 
may be likewiſe given abſorbent remedies. - | 

To explain how this medicine operates, 
three things muſt be obſerved, 1. I hat the 
cauſe or morbid humour of agues, is the off- 
= 05 ſpring 
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ſpring of indigeſtions. 2. That this chylous 
matter is both viſcid and acid en general. 3. 
That the patient's blood is thereby propor- 
tionally infoiſſiated. Now as the bark cures 
an ague, it muſt correct theſe three. Hence 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach by a gentle vellica- 
tion, and this in a more eminent degree than 
all other bitters, particularly when given in 
ſubſtance. For theſe reaſons, it is an excel- 
lent ſtomachic, corrects indigeſtions, and re- 
ſtores a good appetite by promoting a more 
copious ſecretion of the gaſtric lymph, &c. 
It is likewiſe better accommodated to thoſe 
patients, whoſe ſtomach is lined with a ſort 
of mucilage, both becauſe it divides, attenu- 
ates, and ſeparates it, and is thereby hindred 
to act immediately on the fibres of the ſto- 
mach. On the contrary, bilious ſenſible con- 
ſtitutions cannot ſo well bear the irritations 
of the bark in ſubſtance ; wherefore its tinc- 
ture, or ſuch like preparation, ſhould be em- 
ployed. | 
Tre ſecond effect of the bark, is to di- 
vide and attenuate the above chyle, and very 
obably the blood: for we find, that the 
Kk boiled in milk renders it more fluid. 
_ LasTLy, this remedy ſeems likewiſe to 
correct the acidity of the febrile matter. For 
we find that being infuſed in vinegar, it ren- 
ders it ſweeter. Ds | TOES 
Fon theſe effects, we may conclude, that 
it is the moſt ſovereign febrifuge ſtill known; 
and that its ſubſtance or powder has ſome 
particular quality undiſcovered, which renders 
it 
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it more efficacious than all its other Prepara- 
tions. 

Tux fourth indication, l mean of benign 
agues, not of the malignant ſort, of which 
hereafter ; this, conſiſts in hindering the re- 
generation of the morbid humour, and di- 
miniſhing what ſtill remains. 

Tus 1s principally obtained by a ſevere * ; 
for the cauſe is weakened thereby, and the pa- 
tient is diſpoſed to a ſpeedier recovery: On - 
the contrary, debauching will not only fo- 
ment the diſorder, but alſo render it obſti- 
nate and incorrigible. Thus J have ſeen ſome 
patients, who by faſting, and a ſtrict regimen 
alone, were ſoon rid of their agues; whilſt 
ſuch as neglected a regular diet, prolonged 
their ſickneſs for ſeveral years. For theſe rea- 
ſons the patient ſhould eat but very little, eſ- 
pecially of ſolid food; for he ſhould be rather 

fed with broths, freſh eggs, and the like ; nay, 
even theſe ſhould be avoided, till after the 
third or fourth attack in the fertian and 
tan. The patient above all things ſhould i 
ſtain from wine, and ſpirituous liquors, for 
they render the febrile matter too active. 

Ir the diſorder is ſo obſtinate, as to reſiſt 
this general treatment, or that it is thereby 
only ſtopped for ſome few days; then return» 
ing, and ſo on for ſome months or years: 
We may then juſtly ſuſpect, that the diſcaſe is 
principally owing to the patient's intemperance, 
or ſome obſtructions in the abdomen, particu- 
larly in the liver ; whereby all the humours 


ot * 
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of the body, eſpecially the digeſtive humours 
are vitiated, thro' the regurgitation of the bile : 
whence the chyle, for want of it's neceſſary 
preparation by this liquor, becomes viſcid and 
apt to communicate the ſame fault to the 
ood, for this reaſon, we rarely ſee any con- 
ſiderable obſtruction of the liver without ſome 
paroxy/ms, much like thoſe of an ague, 
Fo what has been ſaid of theſe obſtinate 
inveterate agues, we may eſtabliſh three indi- 
cations for their cure. 1, To preſcribe a new 
and regular method of living to the patient, 
2. To remove the obſtructions. 3. To attenu- 
ate the humours | | 
To fulfil the firſt, the patient's intemper- 

| ance ſhould be checked, he ſhould be frequent- 
ly purged, then repeat the uſe of the bark. 

As to the ſecond indication, if the liver is 
obſtructed ; as may be diſcovered by a heavy 
pain in that region, by the patient's colour, 
and that of the urine, or it's ſediment ; we 
muſt then have recourſe to aperitives, par- 
ticularly opiates of ſome preparation of mars. 
The following I always found to be very effi- 
cacious. | 


R. Ferr. rubigin. gr. xvihj. rhabarb. dia- 
gryd. aa gr. x hinkin. gr. xx ſal, ammon. gr. Xij. 


mel. 9. ſ. m. f. opiat. 


Tris remedy may be continued for a con- 
ſiderable time, uſing in the interim ſome a- 
peritive broths or apozems, till the bile freely 
runs through its former ducts. 


AFTER 
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Arx the preceding remedies, the pa- 
tient may uſe the mineral waters beſt accom- 
modated to his temperament in a proper ſea- 
ſon. Thus if he be bilious and hot, let him 
take ferruginous waters; if he be of a fat, cold 
and bloated habit of body, bath-waters will do 
better; for they powerfully cleanſe the firſt 
ways, and remove obſtructions. The waters 
of Bourbon or Balleruque are of this kind. 
THE third indication conſiſts in attenuating 
the viſcid humours, for which intent all aperi- 
tives are uſeful, but chiefly mercurial pre- 
parations, particularly the zthiop. miner. are 
excellent, viper or ſnake-broth is alſo power- 
fully deobſtruent, ſudorific, and febrifuge at the 
ſame time. | : 


Of the vulgar cure of Acuxs, with ſome un- | 


common remedies called ſpecifics. 


H O' moſt of the following remedies are 
of little efficacy, and ſeldom uſed ; yet 


this treatiſe would ſeem defective without 


them. * 4 

1. The firſt of theſe is monfieur Bouguet's 
noſtrum. This is nothing elſe but the bark com- 
bined with the Hier. picr. galen. though the 
hiera picra heats and gripes violently, yet I 


take this remedy to be the beſt of the arcana.. 


2. The febrifuge plants of the antients. 
Theſe are camomel. galen. abſynth. roman. 
came dr. centaur. min. ariſtolbeb. omn. ſpecier. 
calutrap. or card. ſtellat. all which after ſuffici- 
ent bleeding, purging, 8 c. may be uſed in de- 
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coctions or otherwiſe, inſtead of the bark. To 
the above may be likewiſe added rad. gentian. 
pulveriſat. 0 3 3 
3. A fort of oval or heart- like, and ex- 
treamly hard fruit, brought from the pbilipine 
Hand, called by the Spaniards, pepitas de 
_ biſaia, but more generally fabæ ſantt ug 
Theſe are very rare, and much eſteemed ; yet 
are inferior to the bark, and ſeveral other re- 

medies of the ſame claſs. They are extream- 

ly bitter, and are generally raſped. The doſe 
of their powder is xij grains. | 
4. Nuces gall. or cort. fraxin. vel quercin, 
Theſe are corroborative, and are. preferable to 
the ſyrup made of milium or frument. ſarazen. 
along with figs boiled in whey. This is 
called the ſyrup of St. Ignatius, probably be- 
cauſe of it's virtue, which at moſt, is redu- 
cible to it's ſudorific quality. It was formerly 
much in vogue, as well for the venereal diſ- 
caſe, as the ague ; but now juſtly neglected. 

5. Theriaca diſſolved in brandy, is much 

recommended]; and tho* it conſiderably aug- 
ments the following paroxyſm, yet it diminiſfi 
es or removes the reſt. Gun- powder is put 
into the above compoſition for the ſame in- 
tent; but it is more powerful than the former 
remedy. | 

6. Some get themſelves drunk before the 
paroxyſm, that they may bear it the better, or 
to render themſelves inſenſible of it. The 
advantage procured by this means, is to pro- 
mote vomiting, that thereby ſome of the mor- 
bific humour may be evacuated. But un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately inftead of an ague, it gives riſe 


very frequently to a continual fever, or ren. 


ders a ſimple ague double. 

7. Some drink their own urine; 1 
though in appearance a ridiculous medicine, 
yet is very often of great ſervice. 

8. Some cut off the head of a pullet, whoſe 
blood they immediately let fall into the pati- 
ent's broth in a ſufficient quantity, This they 
immediately drink, which 1 own may be 
done without danger ; but it is uſeful only in 
as much as it is a gentle ſudorific, 

9. The Arabians were accuſtomed to o 
the 4 of the leſt hand, thinking that 

— which they imagined to be the ſeat 

and ſecretory organ of ſome agues, particular- 

ly of the guartan, may be evacuated thereby. 

But nk BE * py diſcovery of the circulation has 
error. 

10. 2 moſt dangerous and violent ſpeci- 
fic of all, is arſenic, which ſome uſe, to the 
deſtruction of their patients. It may be ſome- 


what tolerable in guartans, as alſo in cold 


pituitous ſubjefis, whoſe ſtomach is lined with 
a ſort of pituita, whereby the ſpiculæ of this 
poiſon are blunted ; to theſe it may be given 
in their broths, or boil'd in river- water, to 
which it will communicate ſome of its par- 
ticles, juſt as mercury does in the mercurial 
water. Though this may remove an obſtinate 
tertian or quartan, yet I never would recom- 

mend its uſe. 
11. The following are more frivolous ſpe- 
A and of leis on than the preceding, 
2 VIZ. 
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viz. epithemes or epicarpes, which are applied 
to the” patient's wriſt, and there left til they 
bliſter it. 
THEIR effects are owing to the pain they 
cauſe, and to the impreſſions they make on 
the patient's imagination. Some are compoſed 
of cobb-webs, vinegar and ſalt; others of the 
pulp of the plant called crow's-foot, or ranun- 
culus. Some have recourſe to the ſimple com- 
preſſion of the radial artery for an hour or ſo, 
But (as it appears) all the good effects which 
depend on this, are owing to the patient's 
imagination, | | 
_ FinaLLy, ſome ſurround the patient's little 
finger with a ring made of an egg-ſhell : others 
recommend amulets, which they hang about 
the patient's neck, with a thouſand other ſuch 
like odd amuſements, which only ſerve to inſi- 
nuate and recommend the quack, rather than to 
be of any real ſervice to the patient; for tis in 
fallacy and impoſition alone that conſiſts the 
great ſecret and {kill of empiricks. 


Of continual Fevers, and particularly of the 
EPHEMERA, 


NTINUAL fevers, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are 
JA ſuch as have neither remiſſion nor inter- 
miſſion, preſerving much the ſame tenor in all 
their progreſs. The antients divided them into 
diary, putrid, and hectic fevers. 
I xx firſt they derived from the inflamma- 
tion and agitation of the ſpirits; the ſecond 
from the corruption of the Mains the third 


called 
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called hectic or habitual, #5, Habitus; becauſe 
they are generally of a long continuance ; theſe 
they deduced from the fault of the ſolids. 

THE moderns, | with more reaſon, divide 
theſe fevers into acute and chronic. The firſt 
have different degrees, according to their in- 
tenſity and danger: hence they are divided 
into acute, very acute, moſt acute, and acute 
per defidentiam, as they ſay. 


THe longeſt term of acute fevers never ex- * 


ceeds forty days: for ſuch as exceed this time, 
are called ſlow, or chronic fevers. 

CoNTINUAL acute fevers are alſo divided 
into fimple and complicate: the firſt are ſo 
uniform, that they ſeem to conſiſt of one 
attack only ; but the ſecond have regular or 
irregular redoublements. 

THE continual ſimple fevers above-men- 
tioned, never protract longer than ſeven days. 
Three ſeveral fevers may be comprehended 
within this time ; as, 1. The ephemera, whoſe 
duration is ordinarily of twenty-four, or at 
moſt of thirty hours, If it holds three, four, 
or five days, it is called ephemera extenſa; but 
if it continues to the ſeventh without re- 
doubling, it is called ſyriochus famplex, or non 
putris, to diſtinguiſh it from a putrid fever of 


the ſame continuance. 


Or the ſecond claſs, or com pound conti- 


nued fevers, are all ſuch as are complicated 
with regular quotidian, tertian, or quartan 
agues, whether ſimple, double, or triple; 


hence is ſaid a continual double fertian ſever, 
and ſo of the reſt, according as the type of the 
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"attacks approaches to that of a yuotidian, ter- 
tian, or quartan. | | ; 
As all other fevers have their beginning, 
MED, Her and age ſo — 
-theſe. As to their beginning, they gener 
invade with a more hay intents cold or hot 
fit, according to the cauſe : their augmenta- 
tion may be alſo flow or ſpeedy. The ſtate is 
very ſhort in the febris ephemera, but longer 
in the other fevers. Their declenſion is much 
the ſame, except ſome little variety owing to 
the cauſes, Fc. The termination of theſe 
fevers 1s various, fome end by plentiful ſweats, 
others by urine, and ſome very often ter- 
minate in a yellow jaundice, eſpecially in bi- 
lious conſtitutions. | 
DirrERENCES. The moſt effential to be 
made here, I mean of the ephemera, 1s into 
legitimate and illegitimate. The legitimate 
diary fevers, are all fuch as preſerve their pro- 
per type, as before, without any redoublings 
during the afore-mentioned time. The ille- 
gitimate ephemera, or — extenſa, and hy- 
nochus, are thoſe which preſerve not the ſame 
tenor, but recur by fits. Moreover the ſimple 
epbemera may become compound, or may de- 
generate into an acute extended fever. 
Cavsts, All things that inſpiſſate the 
blood, or accelerate its motion, without any 
other preexiſtant fault, may produce theſe fe- 
vers: hence there are two claſſes of cauſes, 1. 
Such as produce cold fits in the beginning of 
_ theſe fevers by inſpiſſating the blood; 2. Such 
as produce theſe incipient fevers by heat _ 


this diary fever. 
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fo that both are tranſitory, and not the effect 
of any inveterate peccancy. _ o 

Tre ocathartic cauſes of theſe tvvo claſſes, 
are bad diet, cauſing ſimple indigeſtions only, 
which by the paucity and mildneſs of the mor- 
bid humour, are incapable of creating agues; 
but intemperance is the moſt frequent cauſe of 
the firſt | | 8 85 

THz cauſes of the ſecond claſs are all ſuch 
as ſuddenly agitate the humours, particularly 
the animal ſpirits, as paſſions of the mind, viz. 
anger, ſudden grief, as alſo immoderate watch- 
ing and exerciſe, eſpecially if the patient be 
not accuſtomed to them. Theſe cauſes open 
their ſcene with a hot fit. 5 


To theſe cauſes may be added likewiſe all | 


ſudden irritation of the nerves, as that cauſed 
draſtic r or poiſons, if the cru- 
dities of the firſt ways do not obtund them; the 


introduction of the catheter into the urethra, 


or any other painful operation; ſuppreſſion of 
cuſtomary evacuations, cold air or baths, in- 
farction of the glands of the breaſt and arm- 
pits, as we often ſee in children ; caries of 
the teeth, whereby the gums are inflamed ; 
and many other ſuch like cauſes which irritate 
the nerves, or trouble the circulation, 'The 
reaſon why this irritation ſhould cauſe an 
ephemera, 1s, 1 imagine, becauſe the ſkin is 
thereby thrown into an univerfal conſtriction, 
whence the circulation is diſturbed. © 

Wr ſhall make the following reflections on 
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I. When it ariſes from crudities of the firſt 
ways, painful operations, with ſome few of the 
above-mentioned cauſes, it always begins with 
a cold fit; but with a hot one, if it proceeds 
from the reſt. F . 4 
II. If it holds longer than twenty-four hours, 
we are not only to attribute this effect to ex- 
ternal and tranſitory cauſes, as ſimple indigeſti- 
ons, or depravation of the firſt ways, &c. but 
alſo to ſome other fault more ingrafted in the 
humours, 
III. When the blood is charged with an 
acid chyle, or acrid particles, through the 


retention of any excrementitious humours, as ' 


the matter of tranſpiration, &c. If any oc- 
caſional cauſe occurs, as drunkenneſs, or other 
intemperance, not only a fever of one, three, 
or ſeven days continuance will happen, but 
more commonly a longer continued fever, with 
redoublings perhaps. | r 
SYMPTOMS. The ſymptoms of a ſimple 
continual fever, or ephemera, are very evident, 
as a frequent, high, ſtrong, and full pulſe; 
red and ardent, or ſometimes crude urine : 
red, if the fever has begun with heat ; crude, 
if with coldneſs and ſpiſſitude of the hu- 
mours. The heat is not burning, but only 
preternatural. The vital functions are not very 
much impaired; but the imagination is ſome- 
what more lively than uſually, though not ſo 
intenſe as to denote a delirium : reſpiration, 
and the other functions, are not ſenfibly in- 
jured. In its declenſion, it is terminated by 
muddy urine, ſlimy excrements, or yellow- 
Jaundice 
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jaundice; in which laſt caſe, the fever was 
kindled by the bile, which being now attenu- 
| ated, runs through its accuſtomed emuncto- 
ries... - wr ! x 

DiacnosTics, If the fever is ſomewhat 
advanced, theſe are manifeſt ; for its augmen- 
tation, ſtate, &c.. are very ſhort. But as the 
ſhorteſt ephemera holds longer than the longeſt 


fit of an ague, which is at moſt of fifteen. 


hours, or thereabouts ; wherefore we can di- 
ſtinguiſh it after the firſt paroxy/m, | 

THAT the ephemera becomes a fe br isex- 
tenſa, is known by its augmentation, which 
in this caſe will be of two days, whilſt it 


ſhould be naturally only of ſome hours. The 


length of the augmentation, ſtate, Sc. di- 
ſtinguiſn alſo a ſynochus fimplex, or a fever 
of ſeven days from any of the former. If 
the ephemera redoubles, it is a-continual com- 
plicated one, and & contra. The diagnoſtics 
of 15 cauſes are learned of the patient, the- 
ory, Sc. | 
„ Theſe are in general 
favourable in the ſimple epbemera; ana 


* > 


the cauſe is light and tranſitory, whether it 


be ſeated in the firſt ways, blood or glands, 
The febris extenſa, as it preſuppoſes a more 
obſtinate cauſe is more dangerous; but the 
illegitimate ephemera is to be apprehended 
more than either. Yet all are more or leſs 
dangerous, according to the different circum- 
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Of complicated Faves. 


T H E different fevers comprehended under 
= this head, are rather one and the fame 
in reality; which has, notwithſtanding, ſe- 
veral denominations. Theſe fevers may be 
divided in general into regular or periodical, 
and irregular complicate ones. The periodical 
fevers are continual, but ſubject to redoublings, 
which correſpond to the type of ſome ague. For 
inſtance, a continual fever whole paroxyſms re- 
ſemble thoſe of a fertian ague, is called a con- 
tinual compound fertian fever; becauſe its 
attacks return every other day ; but if they 
recur every day, or only every fourth day, it 
is called a continual compound quoridian or 
guartan; but we are to obſerve, that the con- 
tinnal fever ſtill ſubſiſts even in the intervals 
of the paroxyſms. Theſe fevers may be alſo 
complicated with a double fertian, double and 
triple quartan; whence they are called con- 
tinual double or triple quartans. 2 
Brsipxs theſe regular complicate fevers, 
there are alſo irregular ones, whoſe paroxyſms 
approach to the nature of "thoſe of erratic 
agues of which before. 1 
To aſſign the cauſes, and account for the 
variations of theſe fevers, two general ſyſtems 
have been invented, each of which has many 
abettors. The firſt ſuſtains, that theſe fevers, 
which ſeem to be eſſentially continual, though 
they partake of the ſymptoms of an ague, are 
rather ſubintrant agues, or ſuch whoſe paroxyſms 
| are 
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are{ſo long, that before one is quite ended, 


— begins; as we ſee in ſome double ter- 
tans, and triple quartans, whoſe intermiſſions 


are ſo ſhort, that they either ſeem to be actually 


continual fevers, or give room to ſuch, and 
they ſay, that theſe — put on the appear- 
ance of agues by returning with more violence 
at certain prey ſo that in this reſpect, 
they pretend to explain, as well the complicated 
regular, as irr continual fevers, by this 
theory of agues. 
In the ſecond ſyſtem is ſuppoſed, that all 
theſe fevers are eſſentially continual ones, on 
which ſupervene a ſimple, double or triple 
ague, whether regular or erratic, and ſo give 
them the appellations hitherto mentioned. 
'Wuricn of theſe two ſentiments we 


ſhould follow, is not eaſy to decide: yet Iam 


inclined to believe, that theſe diforders in 
ſome reſpects may be explained in either; 
whereas I am perſuaded 
were eſſentially 


ſupervened the fits of an ague. Thus let us 
begin with the intermittents, which in proces 
of time appear to be continual. That there are 
ſuch is indiſputable ; for we ſee ſome agues 


-whoſe fits are ſo long, and their intervals ſo 


ſhort, that they ſeem immediately to ſucceed 


each other whence they aſſume the form of a 


continual fever. This happens through the 
fault or abuſe of the non-naturals, as violent 
paſſions, depraved aliments, &c. 
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agues, whilſt others were ori- bo 
ginally continual fevers, on which afterwards 
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Om the contrary, we find that ſome fevers 


which appear in the beginning to be continual, 
by a methodical — as 2 regu- 


by diet, &c. become at length legitimate agues, 


which is a ſufficient proof that they were ſuch 
from their origin, otherwiſe they would not have 


degenerated. Thus we find that ſome fevers, 


which in the beginning appear to be agues, 
become at laſt by the ya, of their fits, con- 


tinual; and that on the contr =p ſuch as ap- 


pear in the beginning continual fevers, become 
agues at length. Why the fits of an ague 


become ſo lon "Es is owing to the abundance 
and activity o 


the — humours, which 
are capable of producing ſuch effects. Where- 
fore all things that augment the foregoing 
qualities, will alſo protract the fits; hence pati- 
ents who live intemperately during their 

by cating and drinking too much, eſpecially 


in the paroxyſms, are very ſubject to paſſions, 
as wrath, or grief, &c, but chiefly if there is 
a certain peccancy in the blood, of which here- 
aſter. All patients of this kind, are ſubject to 


tender the fits of an ague ſo long, as to paſs 
for a continual fever, eſpecially If it be a double 


tertian, or triple quartan. 
BuT we cannot expl. in the 3 ſimple 


tertian or quartan in this ſyſtem; ſo that we 


muſt have recourſe to the other, whoſe treat- 


ment and probability we ſhall firſt eſtabliſh ; for 
; which purpoſe let us obſerve the fits of ſome 
_ continual complicate fevers. Theſe are often 


ſo mild, that they bear no proportion to the 
continual fever Which ſeems to be their baſis: 
; con- 
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conſequently the cauſe of theſe fits, is not that 
of the original fever; wherefore they are only 
additional to it: this is farther confirmed by 
the effects of the bark, which as being the 
only ſpecific in agues, is ineffectual in all con- 
tinued fevers; but in this caſe the bark re- 
moves the paroxyſms of the ague, whilſt the 
continual fever ſtill ſubſiſts; conſequently the 
original fever was continual, and the ſaid fits 
were only accidental to it. LI 

Tux cauſes of the preceding diſorders, are, 
as we have ſaid of fevers in general. 1. Ob- 
ſtructions whereby a free circulation is inter- 
rupted; and, 2. the acrimony of the humours 
which irritate the ſolids, and accelerate their 
motions. 4 oy 

THz firſt is produced by the unequal ſpiſſi- 
tude of the humours, whence they are either 
ſubje& to create, or have actually produced 
inflammation of the viſcera, as the liver, lungs, 
Sc. as we have obſerved in a hepatitis, pe- 
rypneumony, &c, | 7 

THe general cauſe of the ſecond, which is 
the acrimony of the humours, may be ſome- 
adventitious fomes, as we ſee in the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, ereſypelas, king's-evil, and gout ; 
all which, as long as their miaſinata continue 
in the blood, keep up the fever very often 
for twenty days or more. 

Bur the. particular cauſes of the ſpiſſitude 
which produces theſe fevers, are, intemperance, 
peccant chyle, paſſions of the mind, infected 
air, as when impregnated with arſenical par- 
ticles through earth-quakes, or when conſi- 
| | derable 
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derable ſubterraneous caverns are laid open, 
I omit here the explanation of the cauſes of 
inflammation, becauſe their wy is intelli- 
gible from what we have already ſaid. I likewiſe 

| omit the explanation of the cauſes of the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, &c. as being too foreign to my 
purpoſe. 

Tur aboveſaid acrimony is frequently o.] - 
ing to the retention of the bile, tranſpiration, 
and other excrementitious humours; for theſe, 
mixed with the juices of the body, ſoon com- 
municate their acrid quality to them, whence 
they ſtimulate the ſolids, and increaſe their 
Toon what we have ſaid may be capa- 

ble of producing continual fevers, yet without 
the crudities of the prime via, they will not 
give riſe to the additional fits of an ague: fo 
we muſt ſuppoſe theſe to enter into the maſs 
of blood at certain intervals, in order to pro- 
duce this effect: nay, though ſuch crudities 
were not previous to the continual fever, yet 
they are ſoon collected through the weakneſs 
of the organs of digeſtion ; for this function is 
impaired in all diſorders of this kind, as the loſs 
of appetite, and other ſymptoms prove; ſo that 
in the progreſs of the diſorder, fimple broth 
alone may cauſe theſe crudities. | 

THAT theſe peccant humours, whether 
prior to the diſorder, or collected in its courſe, 

always attend a continued complicate - fever, is 
evident, 1. Becauſe the more the patient is 
nouriſhed, though with ſimple broth, the more 
the diſorder is augmented. 2. By purging the 
98 . patient 
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tient only once, the diſorder will for the 
me reaſons increaſe, but by repeating chis 
remedy, the diſeaſe is diminiſhed. 
Tu more acid the above crudities are, the 
more violent the cold fit will be, and & contra; 


ſo that if theſe are bilious, little or no cold fit 


will appear. 
Tou ſome obſervations evince, that 


double and triple quartans ſupervene theſe 
continual fevers, yet I have never ſeen them. 
Simple, fertian, and gquartan agues are alſo 
rare in this caſe ; becauſe their intermiſſions are 
too long to become ſubintrant, or becauſe their 
fits ſhould fo immediately ſucceed each other, 
as to cauſe a fever of this kind. But when 
there is an accumulation, or ſettled peccancy of 
the humours, the fever thence reſulting has 
the period of ſome malignant fevers, which is 
hy of twenty or twenty-two days. 
Wr are to obſerve, that all theſe fevers, 
which are eſſentially intermittent, though ap- 
parently continual, have their paroxyſms in 


type and period much like that of the 


ague, whence they ariſe; for inſtance, if a 
quotidian or double tertian (the uſual cauſes 
of this diſorder) have created theſe fevers, 


their fits will ſtill retain the characters of 


thoſe of a quotidian or double fertian; ob- 
ſerving, that every third fit of a tertian is al- 
ways more intenſe than the reſt, which are 
milder, and correſpond to each other. As 5 
the fits of a triple guartan have alſo but ſhort 
intermiſſions, they may give riſe to a ſubin- 
trant fever, and conſequently to the preſent. 
As 
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As we have proved the cauſe of intermit- 
tents in general to be chiefly the crudities of 


the firſt ways, ſo we muſt admit the ſame as 


the cauſe of agues'of this kind, 
THEsE crudities, according to their quan- 


tity and quality, generally give riſe to one or 


other of the different agues before men- 
tioned, for when they are very copious and 
fluid, the fits of a guotidian happen; if more 
viſcid, thoſe of a fertian, &c. But they are 
ſeldom ſo uniform in this caſe, as to give riſe 
to a genuine quotidian or. tertian; on the 
contrary, they produce rather double irregular 
agues of this kind; for if the half of theſe 
crudities be fluid, and the other more tena- 
cious and viſcid, the former will be ſpeedily 
tranſmitted into the blood, and produce, ac- 
cording to its qualities, the morning fit of a 
guotidian, whilſt the remaining portion being 
more viſcid, will not enter the courſe of cir- 
culation till night, at which time it will re- 
compence its ſtay by a more violent fit. The 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the different kinds 
of tertians and guartans, whoſe theory may 
be referred to this place. 

Tu is theory, as well as that of agues in 
general, will ſufficiently explain thoſe of the 
erratic kind, which likewiſe frequently. ſuper- 
vene continual fevers, | 

THe procathartic cauſes which give riſe to 
all the foregoing variations, are the great a- 
gitations and paſſions of the patient, irregular 
diet, nay even ſimple broths unſeaſonably 
taken; and though they do not create a 

| | ; febrile 
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febrile paroxyſm immediately after they are 
taken, yet the patient and nurſe will not fail 
to reckon three, when perhaps there were but 


one or two, and that becauſe the pulſe is 
conſiderably raiſed by the uſe of theſe broths. 


The fame thing may be ſaid of the other pro- 


cathartic cauſes. 

Ir may be alſo obſerved, that theſe re- 
doublings are more frequent and violent in 
the beginning of theſe fevers, than in their 
progreſs; yet their intepſity may be augmented 
for ſome days by a greater collection of cru- 
dities in the firſt ways, from the uſe of nouriſh- 
ing rich broths, which cannot be well digeſted 
in this caſe. The too early exhibition a pur- 
gatives, eſpecially when they are not ſtrong e- 
nough, nor duly repeated, will have the ſame 
effect; for in the above caſe, they evacuate but 
a ſmall quantity of the peccant humours whilſt 
they hurry the remainder into the lacteals and 
render it more active. | de: 

Hor, ſpirituous, and cordial remedies ex- 
hibited in the beginning of theſe fevers, make 
them more intenſe, by cauſing more frequent 
and violent fits, which they may alſo render 


_ trregular. 


THESE paroxyſms on the contrary, are much 
alleviated by a ſtrict diet, and by the continu- 
ation of the diſorder ; for by this means the 
morbid humour is either corrected, attenuated, 
or evacuated by the common emunctories, or 
hnally its qualities are altered. The fits of theſe 
levers become milder likewiſe, through the 
uſe of ſtrong or repeated purgatives, by 1 

| H uſe 
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ful drinking of fome proper liquour; for 


uſe of alterative remedies, the bark, and Bat 

al ough 
abundant drinking may haſten the next fit, yet 
by diluting the morbific humour, it haſtens 


its termination. os 
Bes1DEs theſe genuine paroxyſims of an ague, 


there are others which reſemble them, ſuch as 
the fits which happen in ſuppuration, or upon 
the reception of pus into the blood. Where- 


fore the crudities of the firſt ways are not the 


only cauſe of ſuch paroxyſms, though in con- 
junction with the pus, they may contribute to 
their, production and augmentation ; nay in 


theſe concomitants of fuppuration we may fay 


that the crudities of the firſt ways are rarely 


| abſent, fince the uſe of purgatives and febri- 


fuge remedies ſo conſiderably diminiſh the 
violence of theſe ſuppurative fits, 
I. Wx are to oblerve, that the cold fit of 
theſe complicate fevers, is hardly ſenſible but 
in the firſt days. r 
2. That the cold fit is not ſo violent in theſe 
fevers, as in ſimple agues, becauſe the humours 
in theſe are languid before the paroxyſm; 
whence they are the more ſuſceptible of any 
change induced by crudities, or any other 
cauſe ; beſides, the blood is not in a ſuffici- 
ent motion at their approach, to attenuate and 
evacuate them before they can produce their 
effect. 5 
Tnus ſome perſons, who are not accuſ- 
tomed to be purged, will by the mildeſt pur- 
gatives have a ſolubility of body; whilſt ſuch 
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as are uſed to theſe remedies will not be moved 
by a conſiderable doſe of a ſtrong purgative. 

HENCE, as the humours are in a great com 
motion in theſe fevers, being conſtantly agita- 
ted by the continual and permanent diſorder; 
ſo theſe crudities; when conveyed into the - 
blood, are immediately attenuated and expell= 
ed; wherefore they cannot have time to in- 
ſpiſſate the other humours, nor can they con- 
ſequently produce any great cold, as experi- 
cence CECVINCES., 8 2 as | 
3. The paroxyſms of theſe continued com- 

plicated fevers, generally happen by night. | 

SoME chimerically attribute this to the ab- 
ſence of the materia ſubtilis, which; as they 
ſay, prevented this cold fit by its ſubtile action 
on the body in the day time; but it's languid 
motion by night, gives likewiſe room to a 
lentor of the Bay Fe. 

Bur I would rather deduce the reaſon of 
this from the patient's manner of living by day, 
when he eats or drinks more, and conſe- 
quently gives room to crudities which are 
formed, and are put in action at night; for 
had he changed his manner of living, by eat- 
ing and drinking, v2; at night, and faſting or 
living very regular by day; the paroxyſins 
would happen in the day-time. | 

DiacnosTiCs: I have purpoſely omitted 
the ſymptoms of theſe fevers; in as much as 
they are continual, intending to enumerate 
them at large in the article of the ardent fever, 
otherwiſe called Cauſos. As to the ſymptoms 
with which agues are complicated, we may 

| H 2 conſult 
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conſult the ſeveral chapters where we have 
treated of them. We therefore come to their 
diagnoſtics, examining firſt, whether they are 
fimple or complicated. This, as alſo their 
regularity or regularity, will appear, by ob- 
ſerving their changes and comparing them with 
each other during the three firſt days. But it 
is more difficult to diſcover whether they be 
eſſentially continual or intermittent. Though 
this diſquiſition is of no great moment in the 
beginning, ſeeing the nature of the fever mani- 
feſts itſelf afterwards ; yet we may be ſure, if 
it intermits in the beginning, and if it has 
ſome free intervals, that it is a legitimate 
ague, whether tertian, quartan, &c. that has 
thus degenerated : but it its beginning affords 
us no light, treat it firſt in the general method 
for all fevers, as bleeding, purging, &c. and 
its kind will afterwards appear; if it docs not, 
and if the acceſſions are ſenſible, order the 
bark, whereby if the fits are removed, whilſt the 
_ continual fever ſtill ſubſiſts; we may conclude 
that the original fever is a continued one. Nay, 
independantly of this method, if we find no 
proportion betwixt the paroxy/ms and the con- 
tinued fever, as when one is mild, and the 
other violent, we may conclude the ſame thing. 
PRoGNosT1Cs. All fevers in general which 
redouble, are more dangerous than fimple 
ones ; for they rarely terminate before the four- 
teenth day, nay they ſometimes hold till the 
twentieth or twenty-ſecond day. Moreover, 
they frequently create metaſtaſes. Yet the 
danger varies according to the intenſity — 
| | c 
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the fever, lefion of the function, eſpecially of 
the vital ones, ſuch as the degree of difficult 
reſpiration, delirium, &c. for we may then 
juſtly apprehend a depoſition of the humours 
in the brain or lungs. The danger varies 
likewiſe according to the violence and len 
of the fever and paroxyſins, as alſo according 
to the patient's conſtitution, whether healthy 
or cachectic, &c. In a word, this diſorder 
is ſo changeable and ſubject to varieties of 
more or leſs danger, that a prudent phyſician, 
ſhould give a dubious prognottic of it. 


of the ſemitertian AGUE, or bemitri tæus. 


1 H I $ fever is called ſemitertian, as being 


compounded of a ſemitertian" a quoti- 
dian. It's reality is very much diſputed, as 
well by the antients as moderns. 

Galen has treated of it with more exadineſs 
than any other author. Many ſtrain ſome 
paſſages of Hippocrates, to inſinuate that he 
underſtood and deſcribed this fever, under the 
title of a continual cold one, with other ſymp- 
toms: but it is probable, that he never ie 
with or knew ſuch a fever. 

Tunis diforder is deſcribed by: thoſe whd 
treat of it, a continual fever, with periodical 
or regular redoublings, which ſo recur, that 
the fits of a quotidian appear every — with 
a paroxyſm of a tertian every third da 

Hence may be concluded, that every third 
day the patient has two fits, the one of a guo- 
tidian, the other of a tertian, whence the 

H 3 cold 
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cold fit continues moſt part of the day; where. 
fare this fever was called by ſome febris borri- 
gane as a continued compound fever, de- 
ſerves the next to be conſidered. The antients 
ſuppoſed it to be a continual guotidian; with 
the ſupervening fits of a fertain, whether 
ſimple or ſubintrant. When the former is 
complicated with a ſimple ftertian, Galen calls 
it a genuine ſemitertian; but if with a ſubin- 
tant fertvan, he calls it ſpurious. 


— 


THe: foregoing fevers, are compounded, 
as we have proved, of a ſimple continual fever, 
and the additional fits of an ague, or of theſe 

and the continued fever. This on the con- 
trary, is only the reſult of two agues ; for 
.which/Feaſon, I refer you for the theory of its 
cauſes to the article of agues. Beſides its ex- 
iſtance is ſo uncertain, that I am not fond to 
ſay any thing of it. 4.85 
| x SYMPTOMS, This ague has a paroxy/m 
[ every day, but two on the third, of which 
tie cold fit is very long, being compounded 
of two cold ones. The pulſe in this fit is ſmall 
and changeable, the urine crude and limpid, 
but the hot fit is mild, and bears no propor- 
tion to the cold one; the pulſe is at the 
ſame time ſtranger and ſofter; the urine more 
turbid and red, Cc. to which we may add, 
what ſhall be hereafter mentioned in the burn- 
ing fever. WY 12 Ren 

DraGnosTics. Theſe ſigns are very ob- 
vious ; for as often as we obſerve a ſeeming 
continual fever, redoubling with two fits of 
unequal violence on every third day, with ns 

| t 
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fit pen the intermediate days, we may con- 
clude it is a Hemitritæus. 

To diſcover whether it be legitimate or 
ſpurious, is more difficult; yet this is learned 
in the progreſs of the diſorder, particularly by 
the uſe of the bark, which if it removes the 
fits of a tertian, the paroxyſms of a quotidian 
{till ſubſiſting, we may eſteem the quotidian to 
be the baſis, and the fever to be genuine, and 
contra. | 
| PROGNOSTICS. The multiplicity of pa- 
roxyſins, and variety of ſymptams render this 
fever more dangerous than a ſimple one : 
for it is very ſubje& to produce metaſtaſes in 
ſeveral parts, and to degenerate, as Galen af. 
firms, into a febris lypiria, and inflammation 
of the viſcera; nay, ſome aflirm, that it often 
becomes malignant. 

Mos r authors agree, that it is an acute dit. 
order. Avicenna is the only one of the an- 
tients quoted to prove, that it belongs rather 
to the claſs of chronic fevers, ſaying, that it 
continues ſometimes for ſeven months. But 
I imagine this paſſage is corrupted, or ſhould be 
underſtood rather of ſome guartans. 

Brroxr we put an end to theſe different 
kinds of fevers, it will not be amiſs to take 
notice of a ſymptom which commonly attends 
them, and 1s the reverſion of the lips, parti- 
cularly of the lower one. 

Ta1s ſymptom proceeds from the eruption 
of ſome ſmall, red, painful, and itching pu- 
ſtules or — which appear on that W 
and which are 8 to the 2 
7255 NET: 4 
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ſmall-pox, ſcurvy, or berpes miliaris. The 
conſequences of this ſymptom give riſe to two 
queſtions, 1. What it is, and in what it con- 
fiſts. 2. Why the fever ceaſes at its ap- 
proach. rer 1 TIF rs 
To anſwer the firſt, we ſhould take a view 
of the. ſtructure of the lips. Theſe are chief- 
ly compoſed of a celular or grandular part, 
covered with a red thin pellicle. Theſe glands 
being compreſſed, emit a pinguious ſubſtance, 
called the ſebaceous humour, intended by. na- 
ture to moiſten and lubrify the lips, and thither 
conveyed by a great number of excretory ducts, 
which open on the ſurface of the lips. Some 
will have it, that the above puſtules are ow- 
ing to the obſtruction of the ſaid ducts from 
a viſcid and acrid lymph: But why this ſeba- 
ceous humour ſhould be augmented in this 
_ caſe, and have the qualities already mentioned, 
I will not undertake to anſwer at preſent. 
Tuo' I do not deny but theſe eruptions 
may proceed from that ſource, yet, I think, 
that the uſual and predominant cauſe, is an 
acrid ſaliva, which irritates the excretory 
ducts, cauſes their conſtriction, and conſe- 
quently their obſtruction. This I am inclin'd 
to believe, 1. Becauſe it is the lower lip, as 
being more conſtantly bathed with the ſaliva, 
that moſtly ſuffers. 2. Such patients as fre- 
quently wet their lips with the ſaliva during 
an ague, infallibly contract this evil: for the 
acrimony of the ſaliva has the ſame effect 
here, as the eating of acrimonious aliments have 
by bliſtering the lips, mouth, &c. From 
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this may be manifeſtly concluded, that as theſe 
tumours are very tenſe, and contain an acrid 
humour, they ſoon burſt and diſappear, nay, 
in ſome few hours, OY many ſmall ulcers 
on the lips. 

As to the ſecond Geſtion, or why the fe- 
ver ſhould ceaſe when tumours appear, ſome 
anſwer, becauſe this is a criſis, or critical de- 
puration of the humours, whereby the pec- 
cant matter is thrown off and lodged there : 
juſt as we ſee in the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 
but ſome in oppoſition to this ſentiment, ad- 
mire how the quantity of matter neceſſary to 
create this diſorder, could be contained in ſo 
ſmall a ſpace as in the labial glands which are 
few in number. Yet this is not ſurpriſing, if 
we only conſider what a ſmall quantity of mat- 
ter is capable of producing a fever ; beſides, 
not only this ſebaceous humour, but alſo the 
ſaliva is impregnated with a general peccancy. 
As to the derivation of this peccant matter to 
the lips, we may fay, that the morbid hu- 
mour bears ſome affinity with the ali va and ſe- 
baceous humour, whereby it unites with both, 
juſt as the venereal or ſcrophulous matter 
mixes with other humours, their effects bei 


always proportionable to the nature of the 


cauſe. 
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An examination- of the authority of Hippo- 
crates, with ſome general methods for the cure 
F the preceding fevers. 


FJ P POCRATES has delivered an po- 
riſm which ſo nearly borders upon the 
cure of the foregoing fevers, and claſhes not 
only with the preſent practice, but alſo with 
reaſon, that I cannot paſs it by, without ma- 
king ſome reflection; thus, Concocta medicari 
oportet, non vero cruda niſi turgeaant. 
SOME have been infatuated enough to deem 
the authority of this man ſo unqueſtionable, 
that they would by no means purge in fevers, 
before this concoction happened, as they ima- 
gined; but for my part, though I have been 
bred up in a faculty, where there has been 
great deference paid to his works, yet I dare 
queſtion the truth, not only of this aporiſin, 
but of many more in his writings ; wheretore, 
I. As Hippocrates was not inſpired, conſe- 
: ed fallible, we ought, notwithſtanding all 
e veneration that has been ſhewn him, rather 
bring his reaſons, experiments, &c. to the teſt, 
than blindly ſubject ourſelves to his authority. 
2. He was ill-verſed in anatomy, botany and 
chemiſtry, the chief foundations of medicine, 
as we find by his works. For what little of 
anatomy he knew was confined to oſteology, 
and a rude notion of the ſtructure of. brute- 
animals, which alone he diſſected. 2 
3. He was too much employed in the prac- 
tice of medicine to make the neceſſary ex- 
periments; 
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periments ; moreover, he lived in a barbarous ' 
age, when men hardly begun to get the better 
of ignorance ; nor were there experienced phy- 
ficians in .or before his time, to furniſh him 
with any great light. For we find no regular 
ſchools of medicine eſtabliſhed in thoſe days, 
but that of Coos, where Hippocrates was bred, 
and an obſcure one at Cnidos, which he puts 
in competition with the former ; wherefore, as 
ſome great phyſicians ſay, when medicine is 
not ſupported with due inſtructions and experi- 
ments, it is defective; conſequently we who 
have the happineſs of all theſe advantages, 
may queſtion the truth of the principles of a 
writer, deſtitute of ſuch advantages as Hippo- 
Crates Was, | ee, 130 
4. This author lived in an ifle of the archi» 
pelagus, a climate very different from unde 
its heat and other qualities; where were alſo 
uſed aliments very diſſimular to ours, as we 
learn from the ſame writer, who ſpeaks of the 
fleſh of dogs, wolves, &c. being eat in that 
5. His remedies were alſo different from 
ours ; for we find, that he knew, or made uſe 
of no other purgative, but Hellebore ; and per- 
haps this alone was what gave occaſion to his 
aphoriſm ; becauſe it was too violent to be ex- 
hibited in the beginning of a fever; on the 
contrary, we who have ſuch variety of ca- 
thartics calculated for the different ſtages and 
changes of a diſorder, may more boldly order 
them in ſuch caſes, in which they may be 
followed with better ſucceſs: fo that from the 
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vulgar axiom, idem agens in idem, agit eodem 


modo, we may deduce, that the obſervations 
of Hippocrates, as being built upon a different 


method of cure, remedies, conſtitutions, c. 


ſhould be no rule for our preſent practice; 


fince the chief foundation of all good and cor- 
rect obſervations, are the ſame remedies, ex- 
hibited in the fame circumſtances ; becauſe 
theſe have commonly the ſame effects, and e 


contra. 


-  FRoM what we have ſaid, it evidently ap- 
pears, that the works in general of Hippocra- 
tes are not warrantable: to which add, that 
they are very uncertain ; nor is it yet deter- 
mined, whether the book of aphoriſms in 
queſtion, with ſeveral other parts of his writ- 
ings are his Wm. 13 
Galen and Erafiſtratus, for ſeveral reaſons, 
have divided theſe works which paſs in the 
name of Hippocrates, into three parts; the firſt 
they attributed to himſelf, and called them 


genuine; the ſecond ſpurious; and the third 


a 


dubious, This is another reaſon of being diffi- 


dent of their infallibility, though what is ſpu- 


rious be very antient. Hack ver 
Now we come to examine this 4phori ſin 
more cloſely. For the very name ſeems to fa- 
vour our proceedings; becauſe the word % 
opos ſignifies anabridged ſentence or extract; 


| but it is incredible that Hippocrates during his 


own life ſhould give an abridgement of his 
works. ien ee 40 en 
Tuo' this author was a man of great wit 
and good ſenſe, yet, we partly demonſtrated, 


he 
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he was no phyſician, finding no one phyical 
2 in all his works, but ſome few ill 

igeſted diſperſed tracts, which do him no 
honour; moreover, he was extremely addicted 
to vulgar opinions; for in the cited apboriſin, 
Concucta medicari oportet, non verò cruda niſi 
turgeant, What are the words concocta, cruda, 
and turgeant, but poor and vulgar metaphors ; 
nevertheleſs they have given room to very 
voluminous commentaries. But what means 
he by cruda, if not a thin, fluid, raw hu- 
mour, I know not: thus a load of phlegm, 
whilſt thin, may perhaps be called by this 
name; but if it becomes thicker, it may be 
called likewiſe concoctum. But the word tur- 
geant, I imagine, ſignifies the rarefaction, or 
orgaſmus of the ſaid matter. Beſides theſe 
uncertainties, the whole purport of the apho- 
r1ſm is very doubtful. * 
Bor abſtracting from this aphoriſm, or its 

intent, let us come to purgatives, and conſider 
their effects. Theſe are chiefly to purge the 
firſt ways of their crudities, the off- ſpring of 
ill digeſtions, debauching, Gc. as alſo to eva- 
cuate the bile, ſuccus pancreaticus, and other 
humours of the different organs in the abdo- 
men; beſides thus cleanſing the firſt ways, 

theſe remedies likewiſe purge and depurate the 
blood, Font: 

Now let us ſee whether the actions of a 
purgative are adequate to the nature of a fe- 
ver in its different ſtages. As to the cleanſing 
of the firſt ways, it is unqueſtionably uſeful ; 
for the fomes of the diſorder, when we a 

| | we 
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well perſuaded of ſuch, and of its abun« 
dance, 1s, and may be thereby removed, as 
well in the g, as in height and 
decline of a fever; nor ſhould we wait for the 
concoction of the humours, or their eater 
ſpiflitude, ſince they are then more difficultly 
evacuated; and is it not more uſeful to remove 
a 1 diſorder in its infancy, than to let 

ther new force according to the H. 

pl cal ſyſtem ? Nor will clyſters, as ſome 
' of the followers of this ſentiment aſſert, be 
ſufficient to ſupply the place of purgatives, 
for they do no more than evacuate the lower 
inteſtines, by the expulſian of the grols ex- 
crements alone. 

As to the ſecond queſtion, or depuration of 
the blood, I own that purgatives can do but 
little towards it in the beginning of the fever, 
and arg of greater efficacy towards the end, 
and this for three ſeveral reaſons, 1. As the 
intent of theſe remedies is to promote the diſ- 
charge of the humours contained in the blood- 
veſſels, &c, but whilſt theſe are too viſcid, as 
they arc in the beginning of the diſorder, this 
effect cannot be expected; hence their atte- 
nuation in the progreſs of the fever ſhould be 
waited for. 2. The glands and veſſels ſwell 
ſo much at this time with thoſe humours, that 
they mutually compreſs each other, and hin- 
der the excretion of the fluids, 3. The ac- 
celerated circulation has ſo blende the mor- 
- bid humours with the blood, that they are not 
eaſily ſeparated, nor preſent themſelves to 


the orifices of their — ducts with that 
equable 
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equable and gentle circulation, ſo neceffary 
for a laudable ſecretion. puny 2b 
Tuxsx reaſons-may ſeem' ſufficient to juſti- 
fy the antients, who never preſcribed thoſe re- 
medies, but in the declenfion of a fever; ne- 
vertheleſs, as they always evacuate ſomething 
of the morbid humour, though they do not 
much affect the blood, I would ftill recom- 
mend their uſe. even in that reſpect: for it is 
of great conſequence not only to purge the 
firſt ways, but to carry off ſome of the mor- 
bid humours of the blood, though never fo 
little. For theſe reaſons the moderns haſten 
to bleed in the fmall-pox, rather than to eva- 
cuate either by cathartics or emetics, for the 
diſorder is hereby conſiderably weakened ; yet 
this practice muſt not be underſtood indiſcrimi- 
nately of all fevers, for inſtance, the malig- 
nant, with ſome others, of which hereafter, 
for it would be dangerous. | 
Some of the followers of Hippocrates ob- 
ſerving theſe advantages, did not ſtick at giving 
minoratives in the beginning of fevers, but 
ſtrong purgatives towards their declenſion. 
THo' there are no remedies more efficacious. 
in theſe diſorders than the foregoing, when 
we have good indications for them, yet it is 
very difficult to determine preciſely the time 
wherein they ſhould be exhibited ; nay, this is 
almoſt impoſſible without ſeeing the patient, 
and knowing the ſtate of his diſorder ; never- 
theleſs, after ſufficient bleeding, perhaps four 
or five times, and treating the patient with 
clyſters, proper drink, &c. they may be or- 


dered 
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dered on the fourth or fiſth day in the greateſt 
remiſſion of the fever, always avoiding them 
in the exaſperation or violence of the diſor- 
der; though ſometimes theſe remedies may 
be ordered on the firſt or ſecond day, as when 
the fever ariſes from intemperance, or any 
other exceſs which may give room to a ſudden 
collection of crudities. Lo 
THERE are ſome caſes to be remarked here, 
in which only mild purgatives ſhould be admi- 
niſtred, as in the inflammation of ſome viſcus of 
the thorax, but more eſpecially of any in the 
abdomen, particularly of the ſtomach or ſmall 
inteſtines, in which laſt caſes nothing but mi- 
norative apozems ſhould be ordered, and that 
with great caution ; but a dilut. 240 Ptiſan. 
reg. and ſuch like, may be ſucceſsfully given 
in the inflammations of the large inteſtines. 
As to the affections of the head, which are 
principally owing to thoſe of the firſt ways, 
as delirium, lethargy, Sc. emetics are highly 
beneficial. | | 
Tur may be alſo given, but with great 
caution, in caſe of abundant crudities, but. 
ſeldom in the pleuriſy, peripneumony, in- 
flammation of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
though they may be repeated oſtener, and 
with better ſucceſs, in the inflammation of 
the large inteſtines. - 
Ass to the continuation of the above pur- 
tives, ' they may be repeated every other. 
y, while we ſuſpect any remainder of the 
crudities; but the doſe ſhould be very gentle. 


SoM 
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Sox of the moſt expert followers of Hip- 
pocrutes ſay, that the reaſon why he rejected 
the uſe of purgatives in the beginning of fe- 
vers, was, becauſe of the tenſion or erytbiſ- 
mus of the ſolids at that time; for they ſay, 
that all acute diſorders are attended in the be- 
ginning with this ſymptom, and that Gy 
are neceſlarily augmented by the uſe of theſe 
remedies. Thus they endeavour to juſtify 

To anſwer this, we ſhould know what an 
erythyſmus ' ſignifies ; whereſore we are to 
obſerve, that it may be underſtood in two 
ſenſes, 1. of a convulſive contraction or ten- 
ſion of the muſeular fibres. 2. Of their di- 
ſtention through the quantity and rarefaction 
of the contained humours, the former we 
ſometimes ſee in the lower belly, and is com- 
monly attended with an inflammatory diſpo- 
ſition of the parts affected, and conſequently 
will not admit of purgatives without augment- 
ing the diſorder. Moreover the conſtriction 
of the fibres being augmented, all the excre- 
tory ducts are ſo contracted that they emit 
nothing: nay, ſome fibres or veſſels may be 
ruptured in conſequence of their great irrita- 
tion by the purgatives. | 

In the latter caſe, or ſimple plenitude and. 
diſtention of the veſſels, it is different; for 
as it is no genuine r e it will ad- 
mit of purgatives, which will be notwith- 
ſtanding the more efficacious 'by a previous 
and copious veneſection, whereby the diſten- 
tion may be removed and this is the caſe = 
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moſt fevers: we may therefore conclude, that 
the danger of en the We E 
merely a chimera. _ | 


The particular cure of the firegoi ng Act vs 


AVIN G refuted the above-mentioned 
aphoriſm, which has been ſo long per- 
nicious to the medicinal practice of Europe, we 
now come to ſpeak of the general Indications 


in the foregoing fevers. 
Tux firſt indication is to hinder the effects 


of theſe fevers, particularly meta/taſes and in- 
flammations, which are to be apprehended. in 
all of them; for fevers are all inflammatory 
diſpoſitions, through the rapid circulation, ra- 
refaction of the humours, their violent action 
on the veſſels, and, finally, the plenitude and 
infarction of the capillary arteries; ſo that 
this is the moſt preſſing indication of all. 

Tux ſecond. indication conſiſts in diluting 


and cleanſing: the firſt ways. 
- Tre third _ in the depuration of the 


blood, by carrying off all its noxious humours, 
whether — or innate. 

- Tus fourth is to correct the particular fault 
of the blood, and the morbid humours, which 
could not be removed by the other methods. 
The moſt predominant fault in this caſe is the 
ſpiſſitude or acrimony of the juices. 

Tut remedies required by the firſt indi- 
cation are principally bleeding, which is the 
firſt, and moſt efficacious of all; then dilu- 


ents to remove the dryneſs. and tenſion of the 
veſlels, 
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mours. 
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veſſels, by relaxing them, and at the ſame 
time to correct the ſpiſſitude of the hu- 
Tu fecond indication is fulfilled by emol- 
lient, and ſometimes -purgative clyſters: for, 
though their action is confined to the lower 
inteſtines, yet they are uſeful. Diluents are 
next of great efficacy to render the crudities 
of the prime vie more fluid, and fit for excre- 
tion; though their fluidity haſten the febrile 
paroxyſms, yet they gradually diminiſh the vi- 
olence 6f the diforder ; gatives notwith- 
ſtandirig do this more elch, particularly 
emeties, when they are indicated by the diffe- 
rent affections of the head before remarked ; 
to which add the other ſigns of crudities in 
the firſt ways, eſpecially in the ſtomach ; for 
if they are lodged in the inteſtines, cathar- 
tics will do better, and ſhould be thrice re- 
peated. Ok Eu 
Tux third indication demands a fpeedy and 
plentiful evacuation of all the inteftinal excre- 
tions, ds the bile, pancreatic juice, Te, This 
is fulfilled by repeated purgatives, or accord 
ing the phyſician's pradence, by diuretics or 
ſudorifies, as the morbid humours tend more 
one way than the other. As the diſorder ad- 
vances, it preſents a new indication. Hence 
if the preceding indications are fulfilled, the 
following comes of courſe, | 
Tx fourth indication is chiefly intended to 
correct the peccancy of the humours, vi. to 
attenuate their viſcidity; and though this effect 
is partly produced by the accelerated eircu- 
—— 12 lation, 
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lation, yet it ſhould be affiſted by attenuants, 
as the bark, diluting broths, &c. If this fe- 
ver degenerates into a ſlow one, milk, and 
the other remedies to be propoſed in that ar- 
ticle, muſt be employed. As to the remedies 
intended to correct the acrimony of the juices, 
we ſhall treat of them hereafter ; obſerving in 
the mean while, that this laſt indication muſt 
-be principally underſtood of as many-only of 
the preceding fevers as partake of the nature 
of an ague. Nay, there are even hardly two 
of the preceding indications that preſent them- 
ſelves at the ſame time, but occur' rather at 
different times of the diſorder. The indica- 
tion, for example, of preventing metaſtaſes, 
happens in the beginning; that of purging, or 
depurating the humours, towards the ſtate ; 
and to correct the peccancy of the blood, and 
remainder of the morbid humour, preſents it- 

ſelf in the decline of the fever. 7 
Ix the beginning of the fever, the patient 
muſt eat nothing, and ſhould be blooded five or 
ſix times; then order a glyſter; afterwards a 
very ſimple light ptiſan for his ordinary drink, 
as that made of Gram. Canin. always avoiding 
ſtrong ptiſans in a fever: for if ſimple water 
was not too crude, it would be the beſt drink, 

becauſe of it's ſimplicity, _ . 

Ix the diſeaſe yields not to this method, 
the patient may be purged about the fourth 
day, preferring emetics, if his head be affect- 
ed, as, tart. ſtibiat. iv. gr. If this be not ſuffi- 
cient, diſſolve ſome grains of the ſame in a pro- 
per vehicle, which the patient may . 
take 
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take to promote vomiting ; and to purge the 
more efficaciouſly, we may order a cathartic, 
when the vomit has done working, or a ca- 
thartico-emetic potion may be ordered in the 
very beginning. 1 

Ir there is no indication for vomiting, pre- 
ſcribe a ſimple cathartic, as ptiſan. reg. man. 
ſal. veget. &c. If the intermiſſion of the fever 
be very ſhort, order more active purgatives, 
that their operation may be over before the 
next paroxy/m begins, which if it be violent, 
the patient may be blooded, though the dif- 


order be far advanced; but we muſt always 


endeavour to purge in the longeſt intermiſſions. 
MorxgoverR, it muſt be remarked, that in 
all acute diſorders, it is a general rule, to pre- 
ſerve a conſtant ſolubility of body, one day 
by purgatives, another by clyſters, and fo on. 
Nor do the words of Moliere ſtain the ho- 
nour of medicine by reducing its practice to 
the ſimple principles of bleeding, purging and 
clyſtering; to which had he added the uſe 
of diluents, and underſtood this method of 
acute diſorders, he would have comprehend- 
ed their complete cure. 
 HavinGs thus far treated the fever, we ſhall 


examine what particular and predominant ' 
cauſe ſtill foments it; for if it be a ſpiſſitude 


of the humours, as may be known by the 
patient's coldneſs, ſmall pulſe, flight thirſt, 
Sc. treat it with attenuants, as decoct. cicbor. 
cherifol, cum ſyr. cichor. and what is more 
efficacious, with an apozem made of the bark, 


&c, 
1 Ir 
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- Ir the fault of the humours be a predomi- 
nant. acrimony, as the patient's heat, thirſt, 
cough, &c. will inform us, order cooling 
baths, barley-water, and at laſt well clarified 
whey. Nor muſt we preſcribe the bark in 
this caſe, for it heats too much, and may con- 
ſequently augment the diſorder. To all theſe 
we may add apozems of ſeveral kinds, as the 
circumſtances require. Thus if a purgative 
apozem be ns, let it be made of manna, 
With ſuccory, or the like. If a laxative one 
only, or ſomewhat diuretic is neceſſary, it 
may be made of bugloſs. borrag. cichor. &c. 
If the urine does not paſs Seh , it may be 
rendered ſufficiently diuretic with ſcolopendr. 
berrag. chicor. cum criſtal. miner. 

Is the morbid humour inclines to paſs by 
ſweat, let the apozem be ſudorific, and made 
of fol. card. bened. ſcorzoner, &c. 

Tusk remedies are often ufeful, but as 
often ſuperfluous, and only ſerve to gratify the 
patient's imagination. | 

Wr ſhall now examine another celebrated 
principle of the antients, much in vogue 
till about thirty years ago, which was, hr 
they never blooded in the paroxy/ms of a fever, 
nor on the critical days. 

Now it may be demanded, whether bleed- 
ing may be performed as well in the fits, as 
in the intermiſſions, and on the medicinal 

days. BY 

As to this practice of the antients, none of 
the moderns follow it, but bleed rather in the 
very paroxyſm. 
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trine, alledge, that the paroxy/m of a fever is 
the conflict of nature with the diſorder, and 
conſequently that ſhe ſhould not be diſturbed 
nor weakened by drawing blood, which they 
called the treaſure and ſupport of life, leaſt by 
this means the diſorder ſhould get the better. 
Bur this reaſon is groundleſs, ſeeing bleed- 
ing in this caſe debilitates the diſorder, not 
nature, as the effect evidently proves. More- 
over, the morbid humours being now put in 
motion and rarified, the veſſels are too much 
diſtended, and their action hindered, ſo that 
the extraction of the blood brings them to 
an equilibrium, and enables them to react on 
the ſolids; whence nature is invigorated. 

In the intermiſſions, on the contrary, if 
we open a vein, little or no blood will ap- 
or at leaſt after a languid manner, whilſt 

in the former caſe it vigorouſly ruſhes from the 
orifice : beſides, the patient rarely faints if he 
be blooded in the paroxyſin; but in the inter- 
miſſion he is very ſubject to it, the circulation 
being ſo flow and languid ; whence we may 
conclude, that bleeding is more proper in the 
hot fit than in the intermii — * laſt 
bleeding eſpecially ſhould be ed during 
the — and the quantity of the blood 
taken away, ſhould be proportioned to the 
violence of the diſorder, &c. | 
Tno' I have preferred bleeding in general 
in par oxyſins, rather than in the intermiſſions, 
yet I would not abſolutely diſcommend the 
latter, eſpecially if the preceding ſymptoms are 

3 


not 
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not ap rehended ; for this very often weakens 

the following paroxyſm.. 4 

As to the place of bleeding, its choice de- 
pends on the ſymptoms ; for inſtance, if any 

of the parts to which the ſuperior aorta di- 

—— arteries, as the head, &c. be affected, 
let it be performed in the foot ; if the lower 
parts be affected, bleed in the. am if nei- 
ther, we may bleed indifferently any where. 
Now we come to another enquiry, viz. 
whether bleeding may be inſtituted on the cri- 
tical days. 

To anſwer this, we ſhould know what the 
critical days are. 

Taz antients divided the days of an acute 
fever into critical, indicatory, intercalary, and 
medicinal. Of the firſt were the 7th, 14th, 
and 20th, or 21ſt days of the diſorder, which 
were called critical, becauſe the ſ ptoms of 
the fever on theſe days, afforded 2 phyſician 
ſome light to judge of the diſorder. The in- 
dicatory days were ſo called, becauſe they in- 
dicated a future criſis. Thus the 4th day was 
the indicatory of a criis on the 7th ; the 11th 
of the 14th; and the 17th o the 2oth, or 
21ſt, T he intercalary — were thoſe of an 
imperfect criſis, as the third, &c, The me- 
dicinal days, or thoſe on which the medica- 
ments were exhibited, are all the other vacant 
days. As to the two firſt days of the fever 
they had no particular names. 

Tno' this notion has been exploded from 
modern practice, yet it was better eſtabliſhed 
than any of the former. For I muſt own = 
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the anilent practice in fevers gave room to 
real criſes and critical days, whether good or 
bad, though they did not Ell preciſely on the 
time mentioned by the antients : but the re- 
gularity of theſe criſes was principally owing 
ta ting of cure which — —— 
for if a criſis impended, nothing —. then or- 
dered for the patient but ſome ſimple drink, 
or gentle refrigerants. 

Bur the irregularity of theſe critical days 
in our time, is owing to ſeaſonable bleeding, 
purging, &c. whereby the morbid humour is 
almoſt removed, or at leaſt diminiſhed, and 
ſo cannot be collected in a ſufficient quantity 
to produce an apparent or regular cri onthe 
forementioned days. 

Tals ſentiment is farther confirmed by the 
ſcarcity of parotides, bubo's, purple fevers and 
ſuch like critical depoſitions or eruptions, 
which are ſo uncommon in our days, as be- 
ing prevented by bleeding, purging, &c. the 
antients, on the contrary, neglecting theſe 
means, frequently brought on the aforeſaid 
ſymptoms. From all which I conclude, that 
bleeding and purging may be performed with- 
out any regard to critical days, provided * 
are indicated. 
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, flow Fevers, and firſt of the Pnruiste. 


LTAVING hitherto treated of acute fe- 

vers, we now come to the chronic ones, 
beginning with that which proceeds from an 
abſceſs or exulceration of the viſcera, as the 
langs, liver, kidneys, &c. 

As thoſe internal abſcefles, or ulcers, con- 
ſtantly furniſh more or leſs pus, which is ab- 
ſorbed and conveyed into the common courſe 
of circulation, being ſaline and acrid, it ne- 
ceſſarily — veſſels, promotes their 
oſcillations, and corrupts the juices; whence a 
flow, not an acute fever, is kindled ; becauſe 
the pus is not active enough to create the oſ- 
cillations of the veſſels, and other violent 
ſymptoms neceflary for the production of an 
acute fever, 
As to the qualities of the pus, they are ma- 
nifeſt, being formed of the lymphatic gelati- 
nous parts of the blood, the other particles 
being diſſipated through the motion of the 
ſolids. That the pus is formed of the lymph, 
its qualities prove. 1. Becauſe it is white, or 
of a lymphatic colour. 2. It ſinks in water, 
as the fibrous lymph does, The other qua- 
lities whereby it differs from the lymph as its 
acrimony and diſſolubility in water, are owing 


to the ſalts which remain in it, as being too 


fixt to be evaporated, and to the action of the 
ſolids, whereby the fibrous 2 is ſo attenu- 
ated, that it becomes much more diſſoluble, 
than when pure. 

Cass 
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_ Cavses. Pus is the genuine cauſe of this 
flow fever, being continually abſorbed into 
the blood; this matter derives its origin from 
ſome internal fuppuration, abſceſs or ulcer. 
The abſceſs particularly, is a collection of pus, 
without iſſue, contained in a cy/#is. Where- 
fore, as having no vent, it is abſorbed by de- 
grees, The ulcer being only an opened ab- 
ſceſs, ſtill furniſhes pus in like manner; and 
has conſequently the ſame effect. The abſceſs 
in general is ſpeedily or gradually formed ; 
ſpeedily as in the inflammation of the lungs, 
Fc. which if not reſolved from the ſeventh 
to the tenth day, will again ſo augment the 
fever, and other ſymptoms, that it will ſuffi- 
ciently denote an approaching ſuppuration, ab- 
ſceſs and flow fever, | | 

Tu is fever happens in conſequence of an 
abſceſs of any viſcera, as of the lungs, liver, 
uterus, meſentery, diaphragm, ſtomach, &c. 

Tuis abſceſs may likewiſe owe its riſe to 
the ſuppuration of tubercles in any of the ſaid 
viſcera, without any preceding inflammation, 
or at leaſt an inſenſible one. 2 5 

THESE tubercles are lymphatic glands of 
a lymphatic veſſel, which in the natural ſtate 
are ſoft and inviſible, but now apparent thro 
their obſtruction by a viſcid lymph. £ 

Wulst they are ſimply obſtructed, they 
are called crude ; but if they begin to ſuppu- 
rate, they are called ſuppurated; in which 
caſe they acquire a conſiderable bulk, 'thraugh 
the rarefaction of their contents, and by this 
means, compreſs the ambient parts ; whence 


their 


_ nally the e 
kind of ulcer proceeds from any of the afore- 
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their ſuppuration, though ſlowly, is for warded. 


The ſuppuration is ſlow, becauſe the circula- 
tion is 5 in all lymphatic veſſels, to which 
add the ſpiſſitude of their contents in this caſe, 
which are not eaſily put in a ſuppurative mo- 
tion; hence the middle of the included lymph, 
as being moſt ſuſceptible of this motion, firft 


begins to ſuppurate, and to give riſe gradually 


to pus, and a ſlow fever. When the tubercles 
are once ruptured, the patient vomits pus; in 
which ſtate he is faid to have a vomica pul- 
monum ; but as theſe lymphatic receptacles are 
diſperſed in the ſubſtance of all the viſcera, 
there is none of them but may be capable of 
producing this vomica. 
HIN explained the nature of the firſt 
cauſe of a flow fever, or of an abſceſs, we 
now come to the explanation of the ſecond, 
or of an ulcer. | 
'Tar1s ulcer is two-fold, the one is the re- 
ſult of an I abſceſs, the other is origi- 
ect of a ſimple ulcer. The firſt 


ſaid abſceſſes, whether purely phlegmonous, 


or tuberculous. But the flow fevers arifing 


from any ulcer, is milder than that of an ab- 


ſceſs; for the pus is not entirely abſorbed in 


an ulcer having other free iſſues, as the bron- 
chia, if in the lungs ; the urinary ducts, if 


in the kidneys; the inteſtinal canal, if in the 


inteſtines, .&c. on the contrary, the pus of an 
abſceſs finds no other paſſage but the abſor- 
bent veſſels. j | 

oy as THE 
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Tux ſecond kind of ulcer, or that which 
is primorally an ulcer, is produced by the 
eroſion of & affected viſcus, by a corroſive 
humour, which from a ſu 2 — 
becomes at length a 5 ulcer. 

THis is 1 roduct of ſod 
ruptured blood-veſlel, er by. co 
— efforts, — a kind of . — 
tion and ulcer enſue. The ulcer by eroſion 
happens in the ſeveral caſes wherein the lym 
is very acrid, as in inveterate catarrhs; as alſo 
from an acrid gravelly urine in the kidneys; 
ſuccus gaſtricus, and cauſtic remedies in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, a ſuppuration of ne- 
ceſſary or cuſtomary evacuations; and ſo of 
many other cauſes of the ſame kind, in [ep 
other. parts of the body. 

FROM this we may conclude, ok hs 
phthiſic, or ſlow fever, is as various as the 
different parts which may be affected: thus a 
phthiſis may be called pulmonary, hepatic, 
ſtomachic, or inteſtinal; ſo that there is hardly 


a part of the body but may * occaſion to 
it. 


7 


SyMPToMs. Before we ſpeak of the ſymp- 
toms, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh a ſlow fever 
into an eſſential and ſymptomatic one. The 
firſt comprehends all flow fevers proceedin 
from ſuppurated tubercles, ſimple ulcers from 
eroſion or rupture of the blood-veſſels. In 
which caſes, after ſome ſpit ſtreaked with fi 
laments of blood, a phth: * or ſlow fever, 
gradually comes on. 


8 


Tux ſymptomatic flow fevers preſuppoſe 
lome other diſorder, particularly — 
tion and abſceſſes, as peripnumony, Hepatitis, 
To give more light into the theory of the 
fymptoms, we muſt remark the different ſta- 
ges of the pbtbiſis, as its beginning, augmen- 
tation, and ſtate; for in each of theſe, not 
* the ſymptoms, but alſo the danger is dif- 
ng | 


; In the beginning, or firſt degree, I mean 
of an eſſential flow fever, a general languor, 
or inſenſible weakneſs, flight heat and thirſt 
only appear. Theſe augment inſenſibly, the 
patient's pulſe becomes agitated, irregular, and 
teveriſh, eſpecially after meals and towards 
night, the acrid il|-elaborated chyle then en- 
tering the maſs of blood. The mildneſs of 
theſe incipient growing ſymptoms, is owing to 
the ſmall quantity of pus, which is not as yet 
ſufficiently formed, or copious enough to 
create more violent ſymptoms. 

Tux ſymptoms of a ſlow ſymptomatic fe- 
ver, are more ſenſible in the incipient phthiſits, 
| becauſe they are the immediate offspring of 
an acute diſorder, which created in the very 
beginning as much pus, as was ſufficient to 
characterize this diforder very early, * 
In the ſecond degree or augmentation of 
the phthiſic, which was originally eſſential, 
as the cauſe has acquired ſufficient force, the 
ſymptoms of the firſt degree will be very ma- 
nifeſt, particularly the redoublings after meals, 

0 | 2 
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as heat and fluſhings in the face, an hectic fe- 


+ 


ver, nocturnal ſweats, Cc. 10 
Ix the ſecond degree of a ſymptomatic fe- 
ver, as the patient is very much extenuated, 
none of the mentioned ſymptoms, except the 
redoublings, are well characterized; neverthe- 
leſs his very aſpect declares the diſorder. 
Tux third degree or confirmed pbthiſis, 
whether ſymptomatic or eſſential, is ſo re- 
markable, that it requires no characteriſtics; 
for the conſumption of the patient's body is 
ſo exceſſive, that the very ſubſtance of the 
parts, nay the fleſh, membranes, tendons, 
Sc. are gradually waſted ; for what is loſt 
in a healthy ſtate by tranſpiration, and o- 
ther . evacuations, is proportionally repaired. 
On the contrary, in the phthiſic, wherein 
tranſpiration is twice greater, nay more, thro 
the violent heat, diſſolution, and. acrimony of 
the humours, &c. whereby all the - parts are 
ſo worn and conſumed, that the very ſkin 
cleaves to the bones; nor are theſe loſſes re- 
trieved, the digeſtions and chyle being ſo much 
vitiated. n | 
Tux eyes are alſo. ſunk in their orbits, 
through the conſumption of the fat, which 
ſurrounds them; and keeps them in a proper 
ſituation in a healthy ſtate. An incurvation of 
the nails over the extremities of the fingers, 
through the loſs .of their pulpous ſupport ; 
whence the wrinkled ſkin contracts them, 
THe patient becomes at length extremely 
pale, becauſe of the ſmall quantity of blood, 
dryneſs of the ſkin, and Dy circulation, 
+ | whereby 
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whereby little or none of the red globular part 
of the blood 1s conveyed into the cutaneous 
blood-veſſels, whence paleneſs neceſſarily fol- 
| lows. * 

Id a word, the patient has ſtill the Facies 
Hippocrati, ca, which is ſo called, becauſe it 
was well deſcribed by Hippocrates. More- 
over the omentum, and other adipoſe of 
the abdomen, are ſo conſumed, the 


miſculi refii ſeem to touch the hack? and 


by their alternate action, raiſe the inteſtines 
towards the diaphragm. 

As to the fever in this ate: it is ſo conſi - 
derable, and its returns ſo violent, that it ſeems 
ts be rather an acute, than a flow one. 

"DracnosTics. It is of great conſequence 
in this fever to know its period or degree, eſ- 
pecially the firſt and ſecond, or beginning and 
augmentation, being abſolutely incurable in the 
third degree, + 

Tux firſt and ſecond degree are manifeſted 
by a ſlight decay, heat, uneaſineſs, interrupt- 
ed fleep, feveriſh pulſe, eſpecially after meals 
and at night; all which ſymptoms are the 
on, but more intenſe in the ſecond de- 


Tux above Hints, with the followit, 
will help to diſtinguiſh a ſymptomatic fever 


from an eſſential one. An incipient ſym pto- 
matic fever may be juſtly apprehended, if 


the internal inflammation before mentioned, 
be not reſolved in the ordinary time, but is 
terminated in ſuppuration. 

Tux diſcovery of an effential fever is more 
difficult, nn when we could wiſh to 


know 
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know its cauſe ; nevertheleſs, that it has ſprung 
from tubercles, may be known by the touch, if 
they were ſeated. in the viſcera of the abde- 
men; if in the lungs, a difficulty of reſpira- 
tion, dry cough, aſthma, Sc. attend them, 
if it depends on corroſion, we diſcover it by 
the patient's hot and bilious conſtitution, a- 
crid lymph, inveterate catarrhs, ſuppreſſion of 
the fa albus, &c. The gravel and acrid 
urine have alſo their particular ſigns, which 
are eaſily diſcovered ; ſo by ſtrictly and mi- 


nutely examining the circumſtances; we come 


to the knowledge of the different cauſes; 
though in moſt, except the gravel, this diſqui- 


ſition is uſeleis, the method of cure being the 


ann l... | 
PRoGNosTICs. All ſlow ſuppurative fevers 


in general are dangerous, becauſe internal ul- 


cers cannot be well deterged, and without 
deterfion, they can never be cicatrized, yet 
their danger varies according to the nature of 
the cauſe; for that which proceeds from 
eroſion is incurable, being continually foment- 
ed by an obſtinate internal cauſe, but that 
which happens in conſequence of a perip- 
neumony, or tubercles, is very often cured ; 
for the firſt is only accidental, without any 
vitiated diſpoſition of the humours, and the 
ſecond is ſo mild, that it hardly excites a fe- 
brile motion: nevertheleſs, though the laſt or 
tuberculous ulcers may ſeem to be healed, 
yet they frequently return, and the former 
cavity of the tubercle is filled anew with pus, 
whereby a fiſtulous ulcer is produced at length. 
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Notwithſtanding the patient lives generally a 
long time with it. 

- Tris fever is much more dangerous in 
young perſons, or in thoſe from the age of 
- eighteen to thirty-five, or forty years, than in 
old people ; for the vivacity of the former, 
tenſion of their ſolids, and exaltation and a- 
crimony of their humours, contribute to in- 
fame the lips of the internal ulcer, and to fo- 
ment it conſtantly ; whilſt the contrary reaſons 
render its progreſs ſlower in old perſons, in 
whom this kind of phthiſic more commonly 
terminates in a cachexy or dropſy, of which 
more hereafter. = 


Of a tabid FevER and CoxsuupriOx. 


FT\HIS ſlow fever is attended with an uni- 
| verſal conſumption of the whole body, 
without ſuppuration or exulceration ; whence 
it differs from the preceding fever, which 
proceeds from ſuch cauſes. It is called Zabes, 
.or maraſmus, by the Latin writers, not phthi- 
fs, whereby they rather underſtand a flow fe- 
ver, produced by ſuppuration, or exulceration 
of ſome of the viſcera, &c. 
ITs cauſes may be reduced to five prin- 
cipal heads, of which the chief and moſt fre- 
quent is. | | | 
I. Tux obſtruction of the excretory 
ducts of both the excrementitious and recre- 
mentitious humours, . which being retained in 
the blood, diſſolve its principles, and render it 
acrimonious, whence a flow fever of this kind 
is ſoon kindled. This daily experience 2 
| EE: or 


& 


for we ſee that all ſuch conſiderable obſtructi- 
ons of the 22 eſpecially thoſe of the a6ͤ- 
domen, which are the moſt ordinary ſeats of 
this diſeaſe, ſoon give riſe to it. The great quan- 
tity. of excrementitious and recrementitious hu- 
mours ſecerned in the abdominal viſcera, gives 
alſo occaſion to this ; for inſtance, the bile when 
acrid, the menſtrua, fluor albus, &c. once ſu 
| preſſed, as they are abundantly ſecerned, they 
ſeldom. fail of producing this fever. 

Bur we muſt beware not to confound the 
ſudden obſtructions of theſe parts, which are 
the parents of acute diſorders, with the flow 
obſtructions, or thoſe formed gradually by a 
ſmall portion of theſe morbific humours at a 
time, which when collected in a ſufficient 
quantity, rather produce ſlow fevers. Nor 
do theſe obſtructions ſeize the whole v:/cus, 
otherwiſe it would ſoon become mortified. 

II. The ſchirrous diſpoſition of the glands 
of theſe viſcera, but moſt commonly of the 
meſenteric glands; for theſe organs, like ſo 
many veſicles which communicate with each 
other, are eaſily obſtructed by a viſcid lymph. 

TH1s vitiation of the lymph is induced 
through the abuſe of the non-naturals, as 
hard, or otherwiſe indigeſtible aliments, but 
more commonly by a ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, 
or venereal taint, whereby the lymph is in- 
ſpiſſated, its courſe retarded, and at ny 72 
rendered acrid. If the lymph is naturally ſuſ- 
ceptible of theſe qualities, it will the ſooner 
acquire them by ſtagnating in the ſaid or- 
gans; whence reſults at length this ſlow fever. 
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Nor is the obſtruction of a few glands ca- 
pable of producing this effect, but that of a 
great number of conſiderable ones is, and eſ- 
pecially of ſuch as are the common recepta- 
eles or trajectory glands of ſeveral lymphatic 
veſſels, as the glands of the meſenteryv. 

III. Indigeſtions of all kinds, which are as 
real a cauſe of this fever as the preceding. 


Any thing therefore which impairs digeſtion, 


or its organs, may be referred to this place, 
as the calloſity of the ſtomach, through the 
buſe of ſpirituous liquors, or ſuch like de- 
auches, the different peccancy of the di- 
geſtive humours, as their ſpiſſitude, watry 
conſiſtence, &c, for the chyle being thus ill- 
elaborated; becomes thick, acid, &c. whence 
the blood is ſoon tainted with the ſame quali- 
ties. For theſe reaſons we ſeldom ſee hipo- 


condriac, or vapouriſh perſons, without a fe- 


brile paroxyſm, as ſoon as the chyle enters the 
blood; yet a tranfitory fault of this kind is 
not ſufficient to produce this maraſmus, but 
it- muſt be habitual, or of ſome years conti- 
nuance. . 41:49 Jie 

IV. All immoderate evacuations may be re- 
ferred to this article, as habitual d4iarrheas, 
too great excretion of the bile, exceſſive diſ- 


charges of the fluor albus, or of the menſes, 


locbia, hæmorrboi ds, profuſe ſweats, urine, as 
in the diabetes, or ſalivation, &c, 

Noz is to be admired that we aſſign ex- 
ceſſive evacuations as cauſes of this fever, be- 
cauſe we ſpoke elſewhere of the ſuppreſſion of 
evacuations to have likewiſe-produced it: for 


1 daily 
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Jil y experience and reaſon cqually oe the 
reality of both. As to that of the ſuppreſſion: 
of evacuations, we have given it Before: but 
profuſe evacuations give room to this fever, 


by draining away the ſeroſities of the blood, 


as in the diarrhea, whereby part of the chyle. 


or nutriment of the body is alſo exhauſted z 
for by this means the remaining humours grow 
thicker, more. acrid, and diſpoſed to obſtruct. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of exceſſive urine 
and ſweat ; but ſanguine evacuations, * by ab- 
ſtracting, as they ſay, the ſource of life, and 
rendering the ſolids more lax and unfit to act 
on "their contents, give riſe to the ſame fever. 


We may alſo obſerve, that all the cauſes” of 


this claſs bring on a flow fever much more 
ſpeedily than thoſe of any other kind. 

V. A total or partial palſy ; for we rarely 
ſee an univerſal palſy without a general exte- 
nuation of the body, nor a paralytic member 
without the fame ſymptom. 

Tuo' the reaſon of this phenomenon. is 
difficult to account for, yet I imagine it is owing 
to the weak or intercepted courſe of the animal 


ſpirits into the paralytic parts, whereby they be- 


come relaxed, and incapable of acting on their 
contents with the uſual vigour ; the humours 
therefore circulate after a very languid man- 


ner, whence ſtagnation and acrimony of the 


blood, and finally a tabid fever. An inſtance 
of which we ſee in a hem pblegia, or pally of 
half the body, or in a paraplegia, which i 1s an 
univerſal Xe 
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To theſe Wy may be added. immode- 
rate venery, which gives occaſion to the diſor- 
der, called by ſome of the antients tabes dor- 
ſalis, and which ſhould be more juſtly un- 
derſtood of the exceſſive evacuation of the 

Jones * 5 
> . HE great number af nerves ariſag } = 

ſpinal. marrow, and diverſity of the parts 

ich they are diſtributed, give alſo riſe 
9 this diforder, by any conſiderable indiſpo- 
ſition at their origin, as the relaxation of the 
membranes or ſpinal marrow, by defluxions 
or phlegmatic metaſtaſes, living or lying in 
moi 15 places, exoſtoſis of the 7 5 
bra of the back, as in the venereal diſeaſe, 
luxations of the fame vertebræ, &c. all which 
cauſes are real and proved by ablereati- 
ons. 

SYMPTOMS, If we except but the fourth 
of the preceding cauſes, all the reſt act very 
flowly, fo that they hardly produce any ſen- 
ſible effect for ſeveral years; nay, ſuppura- 
tion, of which before, is more active in the 
production of this diſorder, than the fourth 
cauſe, or exceſſive evacuations. | 

Tnro' theſe. cauſes, in general, proceed 
ſlowly, yet we may, by an attentive exami- 
nation, ſoon learn ſomething of this fever, 
as from a frequent pulſe, with nocturnal re- 
turns; for in all morbid, or convaleſcent 
ſtates, partignlarly in a flow fever, digeſtion is 
ill performed; wherefore, by the ingreſs of a 
vitiated chyle into the blood of ſuch perſons, 
which happens towards night, it is not ſur- 

prizing 
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prizing they ſhould have theſe returns. That te 
ill-elaborated- chyle is the parent of a quick 
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pulſe with theſe returns is proved; 1. Be- | #18 
cauſe all healthy perſons, and ſuch as digeſt 170 
their aliments well, are not ſubject to the like. | ll 
2. As ſoon as thoſe who have weak ſtomachs, .. ill ; 
and cannot digeſt well, eat of hard indigeſti- i 
ble food, they find themſelves troubled with = Wl: 
anxiety and reſtleſsneſs. Hence, let the cauſe 4 1 
be what it will, as being always attended witng 7 
bad digeſtions, theſe returnings, anxieties, Sc. oh | 
are inſeparable from a flow fever, particularly - «| 1 
at the time above-mentioned. 1 ten 14 
Ar length the continual frequency of the if 
pulſe, with the other mentioned ſymptoms, - 7 : 
daily augmenting, terminate in a ſenſible na- Jt 


raſmus, cachexy, or forme kind of dropſy, ac- 
cording to the different diſpoſition of the pa- 
tient's body and juices. L- FIIV 2! 9 
DiacnosTics.: This diforder, in the ſe- 
cond degree, is ®univerfally- looked upon as 
dangerous, but we are perſuaded of its exiſt- 
ence in the third; wherefore it is more im- 
portant to detail the diagnoſtics which diſcover 
it in the firſt ſtage. In order to this, we muſt 
cloſely examine the patient, and if we find 
he has a feveriſh pulſe, Sc. not preceded by 
violent exerciſe, or the like, and is more fre- 114 
quent towards the evening, we may conclude „ 
he is conſumptive. —_— 
TRE diagnoſtics of the cauſes are more dif- 
ficult, except thoſe of immoderate evacuati- 


ons, which is learned of the patient. As 0 
8 
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the reſt, they are diſcoverable only by a ſtrict - 
enquiry ; for it ſhould be examined, whether 
the patient was ſcrophulous for any time; if 
ſo; the meſenteric glands. are probably ob- 
ſtructed, and the ſource of his diforder is 
from thence. If his urine be charged with 
bile, and if he renders little or none of that 
humour by ſtool, after purgation, c. we 
may conclude. that the bile is the origin of 
the fever, through the obſtruction of the liver. 
The ſame method may be taken in examining 
the ſuppreſſion of the menſes, relaxation of the 
parts by palſy, or compreſſion of the ſpinal 
nerves, Sc. All which, when diſcovered, 
will afford great light with reſpect to the 
fever. 9 | 
- PRoGNosTIcs,' A ſimple tabid fever is 
not ſo dangerous as a ſuppurative one; for 
the former is very often removed or checked, 
eſpecially in the firſt or ſecond degree, but the 
latter rarely, Moreover the tabid fever proves 
not mortal ſo ſpeedily as the ſuppurative one ; 
for ſome have lived in a tabid conſumption 
for twelve or more years, whilſt the longeſt 
term of a ſuppurative fever rarely amounts to 
three. Nevertheleſs this diſorder is more or 
leſs dangerous, according to its terminations, 


as cachexy, dropſy, &c, 


of 
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of a cachefic FeveR, 
HE third kind of flow fever wi wallet 


cachectic, from waxog; pravus and nei ba- 


bitus, or a depraved habit, becauſe the whole 
body 1s ink 

Troven all kinds of a genuine phthifis, 
whether cauſed by ſuppuration or exulceration, 
Sc. may terminate in a cachexy, yet every 
cachexy terminates not in a phthifis, wherefore 
we ſhall ſpeak here only of an eſſential cachexy, 
or that which is originally ſuch, not of a 


ſymptomatic one, or that whicly happens ay 


Ly mpeg of another diforder..  - 
Cavses. The lymph, not the pure ſerum,” 
is the cauſe of this diſorder ; for it is well 
known, that the lymph makes at leaſt, the 
one half of all the other juices. For we find: 
this true in a certain quantity of e 
blood. This fluid in a healthy ſtate is 
fectly blended with the other fluids, till it 
is thence ſecerned by its particular ſecretory 
ducts, or arterial extremities ; whence it is diſ- 
charged into the lym phatic veins, moſt of 
which empty themſelves afterwards into the 
left ſubclavian vein, where the lymph is once 
more intimately mixed with the blood, from 
which it had a long time a different courſe. 
Now the above lymphatic ducts contain- 
ing only their natural quantity of lymph, main- 
tain a free circulation without any interruption : 
but when once they are diſtended with a pleni- 
tude of this humour, they are no longer ca- 
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pable of performing their uſual function, or 
reaction on the lymph; hence the dilated veſſels 
give riſe to a /eucophlegmatia or ædema. 

' THEREFORE, when we aſk the cauſe of a 
cacbexy, and of theſe ædematous tumours, we 
ſhould rather demand what interrupts the cir- 
culation of the lymph, and cauſes the diſten- 
ſion of theſe veſſels. Not only the lymphatic 
veſſels are thus affected, but alſo the panrculus 
adipoſus, which is compoſed of a multitude 
of ſmall cells or veſicles. to receive the fat; 
if this is once conſumed, and the recepta- 
cles empty, it will inſtead of fat, receive the 
lymph, which is thither conveyed, by theſe 

lymphatic ducts, through their communication 
with this cellular ſubſtance; in order to main- 
tain the circulation of the fat. Hence: we 
may ſay, that great dema's are cauſed by the 
repletion of the lymphatie ducts and cellules 
with lymph; but leſs - conſiderable ones: are 
confined to the capillary arteries alone. That 
theſe ſmaller demas proceed not from the ex- 
travaſation or infiltration, as they ſay, of the 
lymph, is clearly proved from the tranſlation 
of the lymph from the affected parts into o- 
thers, according to the ſituation of the body; 
for in a horizontal one, as at night, the ſtag- 
nating lymph of the lower extremities, is 
thrown on the face, through the relaxa- 
tion of moſt of its parts, as the eye - lids, 
Sc. But if the edema of the lower extre- 
mities proceeded from the extravaſation of the 
lymph, it would not change it's ſeat ſo ſpeed- 

ily, nor be abſorbed. Moreover, we ſes that 
. in 


\ 
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in an en poſture, this lymph returns to the 


extremities, as in the macaug. when the pa- 


tient begins to walk. 

Now - theſe ſuperficial dema's or Jeuco- 

legmatia growing inveterate, give room to 
= was. of 1 lymph, 40 at length to 
a flow fever; but in general, the cauſes of 
this kind may be reduced to +: On following 

1. To all obſtructions in the kidneys, 

2 total or partial, whereby the urine is 
not ſecerned at all from the blood, or only 
in a ſmall quantity; for the urine thus retain- 
ed in the blood, ſoon joins with the other 
humours of the body; whence the lymphatic 
ducts are overloaded, and a — — 
induced. This ſymptom ſoon happens, if the 
urine be intirely or ſuddenly, ſuppreſſed, and 
is as ſoon diſcovered ; but it is not eaſy. to find 
out-the reaſon, if only a ſmall portion of the 
urine is retained, and if the /eucophlegmatia gra- 
dually comes on; whence we are apt to attribute, 
this laſt kind of dropſy to ſome other cauſe. 

Ir the ſerum is thus continually retained, 
and the diſorder becomes habitual, the flower 
tever will be kindled at length. 

As to the obſtacles in the kidneys, han 

may be gravel, ſtones, abſceſſes, dong 
blood, &c. 


2. This diſeaſe may proceed from the re- 
dundancy of the ſerum, independant of any 


obſtacle in its emunctories; ; the encreaſed 


quantity of ſerum. is owing to the diſſolution 
of the blood; for in this caſe, its principles 


are; 
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ate ſoori ſeparated from each other, the fibrous 
part no longer! enveloping or ſheathin the 
hymph; moreover, the globular-p the 
| is in this caſe reduced to à bum. 
22T'ſhall not, like ſome authors, refer this 
diſſolution of the blood to ſome poiſons which 
ate ſaid to have this effect, becauſe ſuch ac- 
cidents are too rare; but I will deduce rather 
this effect from chronic diſorders, which are 
its moſt frequent productive cauſes; as alſo 
the continual uſe of aperitives, and copious 
drinking of mineral waters, eſpecially if the 
latter be uſed at the ſame time with the a- 
peritives; for the rr s NNW. both 
eye augmented. 213 — 

83.1 0 the: fare claſs may * reſovrec the 
efecation of the parts, which I imagine, is 
the moſt frequent cauſe of all; for in this 
ſtate the lymph is propelled into the origin of 
the lymphatics by the motion of the heart; 
but there it remains for want of the reaction 
of the lymphatics, which are ſuppoſed to be 
too much relaxed, whence ædematous tu- 
mours ſoon appear. 

Tus ſymptom frequently e in pa hes, 
wherein ſuch collections of lymph are com- 
monly the fore-runners of a gangrene. They 
may happen likewiſe in conſequence of vio- 
lent continued exerciſe, or flow .diforders : 
wherefore we are not to admire if they ſhould 
happen in real conſumptions; flow” fevers, or 
other diſorders, which may continue ſor thirty- 
five or forty days, and though well treated, 
py nevertheleſs PIER into theſe dropſies; 
1 
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becauſe, a 1. 0 bleeding gives room to à g. 
: uantity of ſeroſity, formed by the patient's 


inking. 2. The ſolids are very much weak 
en'd in theſe diſorders; for we find that * 


tient frequently blooded in ſuch diſorders, h 
his veſſels almoſt filled with this ſeroſity alone, 
as the laſt bleedings prove. Some attribute 


this phenomenon to the diflolution of the 
blood, by the force of the diſorder; but the 


ſame thing may happen in a healthy perſon 


treated the ſame way; and in a ſick perſon 


who has not ſufficiently drank during his fever 
the laſt bleedings will exhibit a viſcid blood; 
we may therefore conclude, that this ſymptom 
is the effect of plentifull drinking, which has 
been ſuddenly imbibed by. the half-empty 
veſſels, to make amends as it were for the 
extracted blood. Yet I cannot deny, but chro- 
nic diſorders by the diſſipation of the animal 
ſpirits deſtroy the tone of the ſolids, procure 
a languid circulation, and at length give riſe 
to ſtagnations of the lymph, and to lymphatic 
collections. | | 

Tux lymph collected through the means 
of any, or all the preceding cauſes, by ſtag- 


nation, becomes thicker and more acrid, but 


much more ſo if it was naturally diſpoſed to 
theſe qualities. The ſtagnating lymph is gra- 
dually returned into the courſe of circulation, 
where through the forementioned qualities, it 
excites in the ſame proportion a flow fever. 
We may therefore conclude, that all chroni- 
cal diſorders which terminate in a /eucophleg= 
natia, or edema, will end by a W 
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SYMHTOMS. Theſe ædema's generally be- 
gin in the feet, whence they aſcend to the 
kidnies, in which caſe the tumour is called 
anaſarcu; if they ſwell the whole body, they 
are called an exquiſite anaſarca, or leuco- 
phlegmatia. This lymph may at length fall 
ito the breaſt, and cauſe a dropſy of that 
part; or it may be thrown on the abdomen, 
and produce an aſcites; and by ſo much 
the Coach if any of the vi/cera of this cavi- 
ty are conſiderably obſtructed, or ſchirrous. 
As to the ſymptoms of the flow fever alone, 
they are much the fame. as in the, preceding 
article. and 

DiacNnosTicCs. If the ædematous tu- 
mours appear, and we have room to ſuſ- 
pect them to have proceeded from the fore- 
going cauſes, we may conclude, that the pa- 
tient is cachectic, and cannot be eafily cured, 
if the diſeaſe be inveterate. ho: 

Bur in order to judge well of its danger, 
we ſhould induſtriouſly examine its cauſes, to 
which enquiry the preceding theory will con- 
tribute. Moreover, if the patient has taken 
too much aperitives, the — of the 
blood has given riſe to the diſtemper: if long 


and violent diſorders have preceded, we ſhould 


accuſe the relaxation of the ſolids: if obſtructi- 
ons of the kidneys, the diſorder has thence 
other cauſes. 

_ PRoGNosTICs, An incipient cachexy is 


' ſprung. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the 


| eaſier removed than the ſame degree of any 


other ſlow fever; for nothing is conſiderably, 
2 | * 
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as yet, damaged, except the lymph. If this 
kind of ſlow fever is the effect of a preceding 
diſorder, though it has been well treated, or 
if the patient be young, the ſeaſon favorable, 
the obſtructions moderate, eſpecially of the 
vi ſcera of the abdomen, the fever is in a fair 
way of being cured. The contrary ſymptoms 
render its cure very difficult; for if it be very 
inveterate, proceeds from a permanent fault, 
is attended with great obſtructions, as thoſe of 
the liver, &c. it may be deemed incurable; 
for the generality of cachectic patients die either 


of a dropſy, conſumption, or gangrene, The 


| reaſons are evident, becauſe conſumptions or 
dropſies hurry awa the patient by mortal 


diarrheas, or a diabetes; the relaxation like- 


wile of the ſolids gives room to great ſtagna- 
tions, and entire mortification of the parts af- 
tected. 0 . | 


Cure of the foregoing flow FxvzRs. 


Don't intend to ſpeak of the cure of the 

preceding fevers, fince they are local diſ- 
orders, as the ſuppuration of the lungs and 
liver, obſtruction by gravel, abſceſſes of the 
kidneys, redundant ſeroſity of the blood, and 
relaxation of the ſolids, nor of other particu- 
lar cauſes which may produce divers diſorders, 


in conſequence of which theſe flow fevers 


may. ariſe, becauſe this digreſſion would lead 
us too far; wherefore I ſhall content f 
to deliver the cure of theſe flow fevers purely 
as ſuch, 
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Tax general indications in the cure of theſe 


fevers, are, 1. To dilute the blood. 2. To 


remove the obſtructions. 3. To evacuate the 
redundant ſeroſities, by the different emuncto- 
ries of the body. 4. To prevent any more 
lymphatic depoſitions. N 
Tux. remedies commonly uſed to fulfil the 
firſt indication are milk, of whoſe different 
kinds and qualities hereafter, and balſamics. 
BEFORE the exhibition of any other mede- 
cines in the firſt kind of flow fever, the pus 


muſt be evacuated by its proper remedies, 


This is often done by the help of nature a- 


lone, and the ſituation of the part: Thus if 


the pus be in the lungs, it is frequently diſ- 
charged by expectoration; if in the inteſtines, 
it is removed by their periſtaltic motion ; the 
perpendicular ſituation of the uterus likewiſe 
contributes to the evacuation of the pus of that 
organ. - 

WHETHER the pus be diſcharged by the 
help of art or nature, the remaining ulcer 
ſhould be deterged, and the affluent lymph 
rendered more balſamic in order to heal the 
ulcer the ſooner. Theſe two indications are 
fulfilled by milk or balſamics, ordered in a 
ſmall doſe, and with neceſſary cautions, 

As to the milk, there are four ſorts uſed 
for this purpoſe, as breaſt-milk, aſſes, goats, 


or cows-milk, The milk of wild goats was 


formerly uſed in Aſia, but neither that nor 


ſheeps-milk are in uſe at preſent ; for the laſt 


is very viſcid, heavy, and indigeſtible Fog 


* 
SF: 
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the former is difficultly found; wherefore the 


reſt are preferable, 2 the breaſt- milk, 


which is the moſt natural; yet its uſe is 


attended with ſome inconveniencies, though 
ſeveral advantages reſult from it; for it is, 1. 
Intimately blended with the ſaliva in ſucking. 
2, It is tranſmitted into the blood with almoſt 
its natural heat. Laſtly, as being an animal 
production of ſuch affinity with the patients 
- conſtitution, it has all the qualities requiſite for 
the ſupport of nature. - we 
BuT all theſe advantages are balanced b 
ſeveral inconveniencies : For this milk ſuf- 
fers by the paſſions of the nurſe, as ſadneſs, 
wrath, intemperance, indigeſtions, c. Be- 
ſides, the patient, by the moſt exact calculations, 
will require three pints of this milk every day 
to nouriſh him. But one nurſe cannot ſupply 
this quantity ; wherefore two or three nurſes 
are neceflary ; yet theſe unfortunately can ne- 
ver agree, either in the quality of their milk, 
age, temperament, or humour; hence the 
patient ſuffers conſiderably. Add to this, that 
few patients in this ſtate can ſuck well ; nay, 
though they could, their lungs are there- 
by much affected through the efforts 
make. | UT | 
As to the nature of aſſes or goats-milk, it 
is much the ſame ; but cows-milk is fo thick, 
pions, and hard of digeſtion, that it will 
ardly do well in theſe — except it be 
ſufficiently diluted or corrected with ſome re- 


medy; nay, goats or aſſes milk, for much the 


ſame reaſons, cannot be ſometimes digeſted. 
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146 A TRATI SE 
In theſe caſes, which ever is preferred, may 
be corrected with ag. gram. canin. ag. 
culr. ſucc. cochlear, vel abſynth.. &. The 
milk thus prepared may be given morn- 
ing and evening. But if the patient is of a 
| alegmatic conſtitution, or if his ſtomach is 
lined with a viſcid matter, he ſhould take 
d only in the afiernoon, when: Romerh 3 is 
empty. 
= THAT this milk. diet ſhould have the in- 
tended effect, the patient's ſtomach and di- 
geſtion muſt be well conditioned, neither the 
fever nor its returns ſhould be. great, and it 
ſheuld be ordered always with | of the 
above remedies, eſpecially if it be cows-milk, 
Beſides, it is found by experience, that this 
is detter digeſted when taken for entire food, 
than when the patient uſes other aliments 
at the fame time. But as goats or aſſes 
milk are not ſufficient alone, or for - entire 
nouriſhment, let the patient uſe cows-milk at 
his meals, and one of the former in the inter- 
vals, if neceſſary. Should his appetite require 
more ſolid and nouriſhing food, order him 
new-laid eggs, rice milk, or freſh fiſh, Sc. 
for theſe will agree both with his diſorder 
and the milk, eſpecially, if the patient begins 
to mend. 

Tua this treatment may ſucceed the bet- 
ter, let the patient be purged now and then, 
particularly before the uſe of the milk, More- 
oyer to prepare him the better for this 
diet, and introduce inſenſibly its uſe, the pa- 
tient ſhould take mineral waters for four or 


five 


* 
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five days before it; let him then take a ſmall 
| quantity of milk diluted with +, prope de- 
coction or with whey, of en! may 
take twice a day, in the morning early, 
at night, till he is gradually brought = drink 
a ſufficient quantity. 

Irx the patient digeſts the milk ill, as his 
want of appetite, vomiting of congulated 
milk, acid eructations, griping, &c, prove, it 


ſhould i in this caſe (in order to prevent curd- 
ling) be corrected with a bitter decoction of 


camedr. centaur. min. &c. of which add two 
or three s; or let him take abſorbent 
boluſes a little before it: theſe are made of 
ocul. cancror. ſang. drac. &c. always re- 
membering to 2 75 the patient now and 
_ if * ule of the milk be continu- 

- Bur if the -patient digeſts the milk well, 
as the contrary ſigns denote, eſpecially his 
coſtiveneſs, which is a proof that all the ſe- 
rous and balſamic parts have entered the blood, 
nothing remaining in the in teſtines but the 
groſs or caſeous particles, we muſt not, in tis 
caſe, be too haſty in purging. 


As to the above coſtiveneſs, it rarely bets 


pens in ſpring, the milk being then very 
ſerous. 

Ir, notwithſtanding theſe meaſures, this 
coſtiveneſs becomes conſiderable, the patient's 
milk ſhould not be boiled, and it may be di- 
luted with water. If this won't do, diſſolve 
ſome caſſia or manna in it. 
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148 4 TREATISE 
As to the ſecond remedy of theſe fevers, 
or the balſams, they are ba/ſam de mech. tolu- 
tan. Capiv. Canaden. balſam. fic. peruv. The 
firſt is acrid and heating, wherefore it is rare- 
ly uſed, leaſt it ſhould augment the fever and 
other ſymptoms ; beſides, it is ſeldom genu- 
ine; neither is the balſam. tolut, often pre- 
ſcribed internally, and the Peruvian balfam 
is commonly uſed in fumigations only, eſpe- 
cially in cold phlegmatic perſons, with intent 
of drying and corroborating their lungs. But 
it muſt be carefully avoided in dry or atra- 
biliary conſtitutions, or in thoſe which are 
— to coughing, or inflammation of the 
Jungs. . „ , 

een none of theſe balſams are uſed 
internally, except the _— Capiv. and Ca- 
naden. whoſe manner of acting is much the 
fame. Their doſe is from viu. to xv. drops, 
given in ſome appropriated ſyrup, as Hr. Ca- 
pill. ven. altb. or the like. They may be alſo 
given in boluſes made up with a little ſugar; 
or may be combined with oleous remedies, as 
vitel. ovor. ſperm. Cet. ol. Cacao. which laſt 
form is beſt. Thus far of the treatment of 
a conſumption proceeding from internal ſu 
puration, now of the cure of a tabid con- 
ſumption, called otherwiſe nervous; the indi- 
cations in this ſlow fever, are, 1. To dilute. 
2. To remove the obſtructions. a 

To anſwer the firſt intention, diluents 
ſhould be ordered and taken, not only by 
the mouth, but by the anus, pores of the bo- 


dy, 
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dy, or all together, to dilute the more ef⸗ 
fectually. 

" DiLUVENTS taken by the She are inet 
the moſt ſucceſsful, becauſe they relax the 
ſtomach too much, and impair digeſtion; 
whilſt glyſters and baths produce no ſuch in- 
convenience. Nevertheleſs, if we give any, 
let them be of the following, ag. l vel vi- 
= emulſionat. cum 4 ſem. Fw maj. ad Sill. 
or preſcribe mild aperients, as Chicor. alb. 
feſt. pimpinel. agrim. &c. ex quibus |. de- 
coc. or preſcribe whey alone, or prepared 
with a bitter decoction of Camedr, Cent. min. 
or mix it with Hr. viol. capill. ven. or Ws 

like. 

Wr may alſo have recourſe to mild mine- 
ral waters, which may be uſed for five or ſix 
months, and afterwards return to the uſe of 
milk as before ; for this will at once dilute and 
fweeten the humours. 

Tux fame things may be ordered for 
clyſters, which are uſeful in this caſe, becauſe 
they are ſoon abſorbed and conveyed into the 
blood. That the fluids injected into the in- 
teſtines are thus imbibed, is proved, 1. By 
the injection of a decoction of the bark which 
Cures agues. 2. Wine, or ſpirituous liquors, 
thus adminiſtred, cauſe drunkenneſs. 3. We 
have ſome examples of ſeveral who have been 
nouriſhed for a time by the uſe of clyſters. 
From all which we may infer, that there are 
lacteal veins, or abſorbent veſſels i in the large 
inteſtines ; and _—— theſe clyſters never 


3 paſſed 


4 
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into the blood, yet they are ſerviceable 

y relaxing the cri] ated intellines, ke 
Ra and half-baths are preferable to 
the above methods; for by theſe means, the 
diluents are inſenſibly imbibed by the pores 
of the ſkin, and blended with the blood. All 
2 preceding diluents may ſerve for this Pur 

aſi 
8 * indication; or renioving the 
obſtructions, is fulfilled by deobſtruents taken 
by the mouth ; of theſe are ſal. admir. Glaub. 
ad gr. xxxv. with ſuch like aperient ſalts, 
| ly the fart. vitriolat. tart. martial. 
.&c. theſe are diſſolved in aperient decoctions, 
or may be given in other forms. 

To theſe falts may be added the ſulphure- 
ous, but not the ſaline preparations of mercury, 
as Cinnabar. v. gr. ætbiop. miner. 4 xii. ad 
gr. xx. Antimonial preparations are alſo expe- 
dient; ſuch as diaphoret. min. ad gr. xx, an- 
ribeci. potter. a xii. ad. xx. gr. All which, 
when taken by the mouth, are uſually. given 
in a bolus. 
As to the ordinary Croc. mart. I don't 
daſs it among theſe remedics, becauſe the me- 
thod of preparing it renders it too aſtringent ; 
for which reaſon we are commonly obliged 
to mix it with Caſſia or manna, to prevent its 
- aſtringence : let it be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner. Take a ſufficient quantity of the 
filings of iron, put them into a B. M. with a 
ſufficient quantity of water, which muſt be re- 
newed as often as it is evaporated by the ſand- 


fire. Thus we continue till the iron is re- 
ä duced 
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duced to an impalpable powder, which, muſt 
be porphyrized, an ig occaſion re- 
quires. Thus are the obſtructions. of the nerves 
commonly removed. We how come © u 
laſt, or 5 5 

Cachrcrie few fever, which ſuggeſts ho 
following indications, 1. To evacuate the ſu- 
perfluous and ſtagnating ſeroſities. 2. Tore- 
move the obſtructions. The laſt is anſwered 
by the above method, ſo we come to the re- 
medies which the firſt indication demands. 
Of theſe are purgatives, diuretics, and ſudo- 
rifics': the laſt are only uſed when the ſerum 
onturally inclines to paſs by ſwW eat. 
Tux purgatives uſed in this caſe mould be 
very mild, fuch as Caſſ. man. ſal. veget. to 
which may be added ſome grains of diagryd. 
Cornachin. or rbabarb. never uſing enn. 

Tux diuretics are of two kinds, vi. the 
cold and hot; the firſt ſnould be very cau- 
tiouſly and ſparingly uſed, Tor fear of inſpiſſa- 
ting the humours: yet if the colliquation of 
the blood be very x a they may be uſed 
for ſome time. Of the cold diuretics are, tr. 
criftal. min. ſal prunel. of each 3j. to which 
may be added — ne of the dog- 
role, citron juice in ſome proper ſyrup; but 
the ſalts are more properly em ployed in de- 
coctions. 

Ir the fever be moderate, the pulſe weak, 
with frequent cold fits, or the like ſymptoms, 
hot diuretics _ ry <p * Such 
are decoctions of fol. cbærefol. ſyſym _ 
pulv. cochinel. „ _ i ap. JO 


— 
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but theſe are too powerful, as is alſo pry, 
milleped. which heats and irritates much more; 
wherefore neither this nor the former. ſhould 
be employed, if the patient has a cough; con- 
derable 2 Sc. f f the millepedes are pre- 
ſcribed; let them be corrected with an emul- 
ſion of the cold ſeeds, or boiled alive i in ſome 
cr decoction. Their doſe in theſe dif- 
ferent preparations, is from xij to xx grains. 

Tur above cocbinella, is not only diuretic, 
but alſo pectoral; for it contains a great many 
balſamic volatile particles, it is commonly or- 
dered in ſubſtance, rarely otherwiſe; its doſe 
is from iv to x grains. 

Tuo a decoction of the woods is na- 
turally ſudorific; yet it may be rendered more 
cinretic and uſeful by combining it with the 

millepedes, and to render it more efficacious in 

removing the obſtructions, add /al. * or 
criſtal. min. &. 


of the fabric EpraLIs. 


EF 0 RE we treat of theſe PO of fe- 
vers, under which that called epialis is 
included, it will not be foreign to our pur- 
poſe to take a gencral view of the diviſion of 
thoſe we have hitherto conſidered. 
AFTER having examined fevers in general, 
which we have. divided, into intermittent 
and continual ; the firſt claſs ,we ſubdivided 
into regular and irregular; the regular agues 
are quotidians, tertians or quartans, whether 
fimple double or triple, Under the irregular 
es 
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agues are comprehended all the erratic ones, 
and ſuch as preſerve no regalas pe or pe- 
riod. 

Wa no come to the ſecond part of the 

general diviſion, or to the continual fevers, 
Theſe are divided into {imple and compound, 
or ſuch as redouble. The fimple cofitinual 
ones comprehend all ſuch as are purely ſimple, 
or of (twenty-four or hours, and pro- 
tracted fevers, or thoſe which hold for ſix or 
ſeven. days. The compound continual fevers 
are divided into regularly compound, or ſuch 
as have regular paraxy/ms or redoublements, 
and into irregularly compound, or thoſe which 
have irregular paroxyſms. 
_ AFTER theſe general diviſions, we may 
for brevity's fake, reduce all fevers to three 
principal eads, vi x. agues, acute and flow 
fevers. 

— as the following are natu- 
rally the ſymptoms of the former, their dif- 
ferences are alſo accidental. Hence we ſhall 
be often obliged to make ſome repetitions du- 
ring their explanation. 

In conſequence therefore of the 3 
method, we come next to the differences of 
acute fevers attended with returns. Theſe 
differences ariſe, 1. from ſome particular ſymp- 


tom of the fever. 2. From the degrees of 


its danger. 3. From its cauſe. 4. From the 
cauſe and effect, eſpecially when the former 
conſiſts in ſome foreign levain or virus, fol- 


lowed by a depuration of the blood, as cu- 


taneous eruptions, c. 
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-- UNDER the firſt claſs are comprehended the 
febris epialis, febris lypiria, febris aſodes, 
Vncopalis, colliquativa, and ſcarlet fever, or 
that attended with an almoſt univerſal Ereh- 


Io the ſecond claſs belong all fevers high- 
ily dangerous, as the ardent fever or caufos, 
the malignant; and the peſtilential -one, to 
which we thall add a ſhort diſſertation of the 
Up the third claſs are ranged all infla- 
matory fevers, as thoſe which accompany a 
peripneumony, pleureſy, phrenſy, hepatitis, 
nepbritis, dyſentery, &c. As theſe are inſe- 
parable from the inflammation of the uiſcera, 
c. and as one cannot be explained without 
the other, we ſhall paſs them over leſt we 
THe fourth claſs includes all depuratory 
Evers, or ſuch as are attended with cutaneous 
cruptions, as the ſmall - pox of all kinds, 
meaſles, miliary fever, &c. to which claſs we 
alſo reduce the febr:s lactea, ſince it is termi- 
nated by a kind of critical evacuation, though 
It is not attended with any cutaneous eruption. 
- To theſe may be added in like manner the 
febris petechialis, though it has eruptions pro- 
perly ſpeaking, as will be ſhewn hercafter. 
Now of the febris epialis, which is a mild 
not an ardent fever. It is attended with a 
viciſſitude of heat and cold immediately ſuc- 
ceeding each other, and their ſucceſſion is ſo 
ſpeedy, that the vulgar imagined them to ex- 
ut both together in the ſame place; nay the 
ö patient 
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nt complains of cold in one 
ry of heat | moſt at The Gee inſtant in the 
fame place. 

Avicenna, that famous arabian phyfician, 
is the only author I know, who gives a differ- 
ent deſcription of this fever; for he ſeems to 
have inverted, as it were, the nature of this 
diſorder, and to have deſcribed the febrts . 
firia in its place; for he ſays, that the febris 
epialts is attended with a preternatural cold- 
neſs of the viſcera, with confiderable heat of 
the ſurface of the body; but as this ſeems 
rather the reverſe of the febris lyprria, and as 
there is none ſuch in natu e, we: ſhall follow 
the firſt deſcrip tion and idea of the  Ulordey, 
ain which eule it may be real. 5 

Causrs, Galen with moſt jr the antients, 
derived this fever from an inflamatory acid 
hituita; but we may more juſtly deduce it 
from the following cauſes, of which the three 
firſt are not only poſſible, but 19 ob- 
ſerved in practice; yet the worth, and Kaen 
ever met with. 

As to the firſt cauſe, 5 + is fi fame ah 
| that of a quotidian ague, ſince this has bo 
hot and cold fits which quickly ſucceed: ea 
other, with this difference, that the morbid 
1 of the preſent fever is otherwiſe 
modified, ſo as to gh ſeveral cold and hot 


fits, with: alternate and ſudden. tranſitions, in 


the febris epialis, which are not however . 
3 . | 


Tux 
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156 A TREATISE 
Tux ſecond claſs of theſe cauſes compre- 
hends all catarrhous diſpoſitions; for in ſuch 
diſorders, the ſudden ſyſtaltic conſtriction of 
the ſkin produces the chilneſs; and the efforts 
which the blood makes to pervade the cuta- 
neous ſanguine veſſels, with the patient's great 
deſire to warm himſelf, as he generally does 
by a briſk fire. Theſe, I fay, give rife to the 
hot fit. Thus the alternative of heat and cold 
continues in the beginning of theſe diſorders 
The two or three days. 

Tur third cauſe which I have met with 

is the effect of ſuppuration, eſpecially if the 
pus be viſcid and confined ; for in that = 1 
will be gradually abſorbed in a ſmall 
and will produce ſome flight fits of . 
cold, ſuch as are neceſſury to charsGefive *hi 
fever. But if the pus be fluid, very abun- 
dant, and has a free iſſue, fo that it may be 
tranſmitted into the blood in a great quantity, 
the fits will be too diſtinguiſhable to be taken 
for thoſe of a febris epialis. 
Tux fourth cauſe, whoſe reality 1 very 
much doubt, is a ſemitertian fever; but as its 
paroxyſins are not frequent enough to degene- 
rate into a febris cpialis, I ſhould rather 
imagine that a continual quotidian fever, com- 
plicated with a fertian, or a tertian combined 
with a quotidian ague, through the frequency 
of their fits, might be rather the cauſe of the 
preſent fever, in which ſenſe it may be called 
febris borrifica. 

SYMPTOMS. If the febris ebialis be ſimple, 
or originally ſuch, it is not dangerous nor — 

ent 
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lent, for the ſudden ſucceſſion of heat deſtroys 
the effects of the preceding cold fit, and vice 
verſa. 7 
1 HE pulſe is proportional to the intenſity 
of the fever and its ſymptoms ; but in gene- 
ral, as the heat and cold are tranſitory, the 
pulſe is not much concentrated and depreſſed in 
the cold fit, nor raiſed in the hot one ; for the 
ſudden viciſſitude of the attacks, corrects each 
other, and prevent thoſe effects. This fever 
ſeldom terminates by ſweats, for the conftri- 
ction of the ſkin, and ſhort duration of the 
hot fit, prevent it. ELLE S 

As the circulation of the humour is very 
languid, and the fibres of the {kin contracted, 
the ſeroſities are diverted to the urinary paſ- 
9 — wherefore the urine is both copious and 
IAGNOSTICS, As the ſucceſſion of heat 
and cold is very quick and frequent in this 
fever, it is conſequently very manifeſt, and- 
though the diſcovery of the cauſes is more 
difficult, yet by attending to what we have 
faid in the theory, they will be ſoon diſcover- 
ed; for when we find a patient affected with 
the preceding ſymptoms, and if rheums, ſup- 
puration, agues, &c. preceded, we may con- 
clude, that it is a febris epialis. rf 

PRoGNosTics. When the heat and cold 
are moderate, this fever is not dangerous; but 
if theſe be violent, inflammations or metaſtaſes 
are to be apprehended ; for whenever there is 
a great lentor of the humours, ſucceeded by 
their rapid motion, the above ſymptoms are 

_ threatened 
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threatened, particularly when the diſorder is 
attended with rigor and horror, and à pro- 
portional heat, as may be ſometimes ſeen in 
the febris epialis, in which caſe, not only in- 
farctions, but rupture of the veſſels, and ex- 
travaſation of the humours are to be feared; 
none of which will ha pen when the circuls 
tion is uniform and undiſturbed, _ 

To prevent therefore ſuch ſpitnptonas, we 
ſhould bleed more fr equently and copiouſly, 
than if the cauſes — been ſumple; for in- 
ſtance, if an ague has degenerated into this 
fever, or if a rheum or ſuppuration, have given 
it riſe, we muſt bleed more than in a ſimple a- 
gue, rheum or ſuppuration, treating the fever 
in all other reſpects, as is neceſſary accordin 
to the different cauſes, which being once dil 
covered will indicate the cure. 


Of the Febris Lypiria. 


HIS diforder is real, great, and danger- 
ous. Its eſſential characteriſtic conſiſts 
in a violent coldneſs of the extremities, with- 
out any ſenſation of heat in the ſame parts, 
with a very languid and weak pulſe, but an 
immoderate heat in the viſcera, dryneſs of the 
tongue and fauces, and the air emitted in ex- 
piration is very hot; all which are en 
with returns. 
Tus diſorder is not frequent 3 it * as 4 
ſymptom from the ereſypelatous inflammation 
of the ſtomach, as many obſervations prove. 
Some pretend, that it likewiſe happens in con- 
uence of the ereſypelatous inflammation of 


the liver. and ſmall inteſtines; and though 
theſe 
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theſe are attended with violent ſymptoms, yet 


none like thoſe of the preſent fever appear 3 
and if it ſupervenes, it is owing to the in- 
flammation of the ſtomach, in conſequence of 
that of the ſaid parts, per conſenſum. 

To explain the nature of this fever, we 
ſhould have recourſe to that of inflammation. 
Though I did not propoſe the explication of 
local diſorders, yet I cannot omit it here; 
wherefore we muſt obſerve, that there are 
three ſorts, or rather degrees of inflammati- 
on. The firſt and mildeſt is called phlogofes, 
or the lentor and flow circulation of the hu- 


mours in any particular part; whence this 


kind is alſo called znflammatio per Hagmatio 
nem. The ſecond and more intenſe 

is called inflammatio per irruptionem, becauſe 
the blood therein ruſhes into the lymphatic 
ducts. The third, and moſt violent, is called 
inflammatio per extravaſati onem, becauſe the 


humours rupture their veſſels, and are extra- 


vaſated. This ſpecies is never reſolved, but 
always turns to ſuppuration. Nov the in⸗ 


flammation of the ſtomach may be of any of 


theſe kinds, | 

As to its. procathartic cauſes, they are ſuch 
as deſcend by the ofa phagus, or aſcend * * 
inteſtines. 

Tnosk which deſcend may be of an in- 
finite number; yet we ſhall endeavour to re- 
duce them to the following heads. 

1. All corroſives, as moſt poiſons, pou pound- 
ed glaſs or diamonds ; ; for the two laſt, by 
their al aſperities, irritate and cut the coats of 
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the ſtomach; though debauchees often take 
them to diſcharge their ſtomachs of crudities, 
in which caſe they are not ſo pernicious; be- 
cauſe the quantity of crudities and phlegmatic 
humours lodged in their ſtomach, ſerve to 
ſheath the /þ1cula of theſe poiſons, | 
2. All irritating ſubſtances, which produce 
a conſtriction of the fibres of the ſtomach, 
as acrid meats, ſpirituous liquors, or ſuch like, 
are the frequent parents of this diſorder, as 


are alſo bilious indigeſtions, which give riſe 


to colics of the ſtomach, whereby a febris 
typir19 is frequently induced; draſtic purga- 
tives and emetics, eſpecially when they create an 
hypercatharfis ; for theſe bliſter and inflame 
the ſtomach as they do the ſkin. 

3. Cold or inſpiſſating cauſes, particularly 
if taken whilſt the ſtomach is very hot, as 
ice-water, lemonade, and the like. 
As to the cauſes of this inflammation, that 
aſcend by the inteſtins, they are, as obſerva- 
tions prove, the feces in a miſerere, as alſo a 


_ regurgitation of the bile, worms, c. 


THe fore-mentioned cauſes may alſo pro- 
duce the inflammation of the inteſtins, as 
blows, contuſions and wounds, may inflame 
the liver, as. do likewiſe cold draughts, from 
its lying ſo contiguous to the ſtomach, where- 
by the bile is inſpiſſated in it's channels, which 
it obſtructs and inflames, whence often pro- 
ceed violent hepatic colics. Obſervations like- 
wiſe prove, that violent paſſions of the mind, 
eſpecially anger, by generating a great quan- 
tity of bile, may give occaſion to the inflam- 
| mation 
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mation of the liver, and fecundarily to. that 
of the ſtomach. An inflammation of the 
ſtomach may be alſo ſecundarily produced by 
the inflammation of the ſmall inteſtins. 

SyMPToMs. The firſt and moſt remark- 
able ſymptom in this fever, is the exceſſive 
heat of the viſcera; this is a manifeſt conſe- 

uence of the inflammation of the ſtomach, 
1 hereby the whole inteſtinal canal with the 
ec are affected with a phlegoſis through 

e 


continuation of their fibres, and this in- 


flammation is communicated likewiſe to the 


adjacent viſcera through their contiguity. 
Tux patient's exceſſive thirſt is owing alſo 
to this inflammation, wherein it is greater 
than in an ardent fever, becauſe the tongue 
and fauces are inflamed per conſenſum, or be- 


cauſe the hot air in expiration parches them; 


for in this diſorder the lungs are loaded with 


ſo much blood, that their heat is augmented, 


and conſequently that of the air. 

For the production of thirſt, three circum- 
ſtances ſhould concurr, viz. dryneſs, heat and 
acrimony ; the cauſe of the two firſt we have 
mentioned ; that of the acrimony is owing to 
the falt of the ſaliva, and other humours of 
the mouth and fauces ; for the moſt ſubtil and 
liquid parts being evaporated, the falts or moſt 
fixed remain; but as theſe conditions 
are here found in a very intenſe degree, the 


thirſt thence reſulting will be 1 * 


Tux patient is reſtleſs, and ſubject to fre- 


quent ſyncopes and cardialgias ; theſe are ow- 
ing to the irritation of the ſuperiour orifice of 
=. - the 
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the ſtomach, whoſe vellications are augment- 
ed or renewed as the patient turns or changes 
his ſituation ; for the motion he then makes, 
puts the irritating humour in action alſo; fo 
that the cardialgia is no ſooner augmented but 
. a ſympathetic ſyncope is produced. 

Tux reſpiration is difficult; this is cauſed 
by a criſpation of the fibres of the lungs, 
whereby they are overloaded with blood; for 
this reaſon, the blood paſſes in a ſmall quan- 
tity to the left ventricle of the heart, and thence 
into the aorta, and in a much leſs quantity, 
if this conſtriction is augmented by any ad- 
ventitious cauſe, wherefore the ſyncope neceſ- 
farily enſues, 8 

THE coldneſs of the extremities may be 
explained by the ſame theory ; for the ven- 
tricles of the heart being furniſhed with a 
{mall quantity of blood, the aorta receives but 
a proportional quantity, and -the cutaneous 
veſſels in like manner; hence the motion 
of the blood is languid, for want of a proper 
action of the fluids on the ſolids ; conſequent- 
ly coldneſs will be prone but as the car- 
dialgia is conſtant, ſo is the ſyncope, and the 
coldneſs alſo; for the ſyncope produces the 
coldneſs. The languid and weak but hard 
pulſe, owes its riſe both to the inanition and 
conſtriction of the arteries ; for the laſt gene- 
rally happens in conſequence of the inflamma- 
tion of all membranous ſenſible parts, though 
there were no depletion, yet both together 
cauſe a hard pulſe. 3 8 

| Nauſea 
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| Nauſea and vomitin uently ha in 
this r= from the — W al 
ſenſibility of the ſtomach, whoſe region, par- 
ticularly the ſcrobiculum cordis is very ſenſible. 
THz urine is red, and in a ſmall quantity, 
for the heat -diffipates the ſeroſity, attenuates 
the ſulphureous parts of the blood, and retains 
the bile. 

As tothe ee Ry _ lower 
lip, it is owing to the ſym has 
with the — Se. eee 

DiAexosr ICs. The preceding ſymptom 
well examined, render the exiſtence of this 
diſorder ſufficient obvious, its cauſe is alſo 
evident; is more manifeſt than 
the = Frente of che ſtomach, eſpecially of 
it's ſuperiour orifice, which gives riſe to the 
moſt violent kind of a febris bpiria, through 
its ſenſibility. 

Ir theſe ſigns are precarious, feel the re- 
gion of the ſtomach, liver, and ſmall inteſtins, 
that we may diſcover which is inflamed, and 
though we perceive not which, it is of no 
great moment, becauſe the method of cure is 
much the fame for all. 

PRoGNoST1Cs. To be brief on this head, 

5 of what kind Are whether _ 
t or- ential, is ſo as 
25 ue 8 dangerous 

Cure. The intentions to be purſued in 
curing the inflammation, ſhould tend to pro- 
cure it's reſolution; but unfortunately the in- 
flammation of all membranous yum , generally 
terminates in a gangrene 3 and if this does not 

M 2 enſue 
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enſue, ſuppuration unavoidable will, which is 
here of very bad conſequence, for the pus in- 
ſenſibly is convey'd from one cell into another in 
the cellular coat of the ſtomach. - 
Bor if by good luck the diſeaſe tends to 
a reſolution it happens within -the ordinary 
term, or from the 7th to the 1oth day; 
which termination will appear by the inſen- 
fible and gradual, but intire ceſſation of all 
theſe ſymptoms, . 

Ir a reſolution is not procured, but the 
ſymptoms only allayed, and ſoon after renew- 
ed, the diſorder has certainly turned to ſup- 
puration ; but if all the ſymptoms diſappear, 
and are ſucceeded by a general calmneſs and 
inſenſibility of the affected part, with frequent 
lypothymas, &c. the inflammation has dege- 
nerated into a gang rene. 

As to the cure of the fever alone, which 
chiefly regards our preſent purpoſe ; in order 
to roomy methodically, we muſt not be im- 
poſed upon either by ſpecious appearances, or 
vulgar error; wherefore we wn pr be de- 
terred from bleeding in conſequence of the 
patient's great coldneſs, or weak pulſe. For 
though veneſection is commonly forbid on ſuch 
occaſions, yet we ſhould rather recommend it, 
but by degrees, and a little at a time, during 
the firſt twenty-four hours; ſince by this means 
_ patient's pulſe and ſtrength are gradually 
. 1 5 
Tx ſecond error, though a v ular 
one, which we muſt — * is the Erhibition 
of cordials, as if it was to revive the languiſh- 
© EY | ing 
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ing patient, viz. lil. Paracel. pubv. viper. &c. | 


for they ſay, that theſe are neceſſary to difſi- 

te the patient's cold fits, and raiſe his pulſe. 
Put, as it plainly appears, it is only adding 
fuel to the fire; wherefore we ſhould ſubſti- 
tute in their place ſimple gr emulſioned ptiſans, 
or ag. fimp. pull. emulkonat. If we order 
broths, let them be very light, and made of 
veal, in which boil: rad. altb. or the like; 


but e muſt beware of overloading the pa- 


tient's ſtomach, leſt its diſtenſion ſhould * 
augmented, 

Tno' I lay no great ſtreſs on xxternal aps 
plications in this or the like caſe; yet to afford 
ſatisfaction, we may order a linen cloth dip- 
ped in new milk warmed, to be applied to the 
patient's abdomen, -on-the region 'of the ſto- 
mach. Emollient clyſters, to bathe and relax 
the patient” s$" inteſtines, &c. ſhould be alſo 
frequently injected, for ſome 1 in the be- 
ginning of the diſorder. — — 2 

Bor whether narcotics mould be preſeribed 
on this occaſion, is not eafily determined ; 
nevertheleſs, as they diminiſh- the ſenſibility 
of the ſtomach, and procure reſt, I would 
recommend them, but ordered with extraor- 
dinary caution. So let one grain, or one grain 


and an half of opium be diſſolved in ſome 


proper vehicle, and let. it be exhibited at ſe- 


veral times, and at due intervals, 
Havins thus proceeded for four or hve 


days, we _ order a mild decoction of Jos 


Soner 4 . 
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Ir the ſymptoms are in the leaſt aug- 
mented by this, we are to return to the emul- 
fioned remedies ; nor ſhould we preſcribe any 
oleous medicines, as ol. amyg. dul. or the like, 
in this diſorder, unleſs it has been produced by 
iſons. a 
Ir the violence of the ſymptoms are checked 
by this method, we may order ſome gentle 
purgative, as cafſ. J. in ſer. lact. diſſol. This 
we give by degrees to relax the patient inſen- 
ſibly. About the ſixth or ſeventh day, order 
a ſtronger purgative, which ſhould be ſkilfully 
exhibited, leſt a gangrene ſhould be ſuddenly 
brought on, which 1s often cauſed by unſea- 
ſonable purging. 77 


Of the fever Asopks. 


TPO the two preceding fevers, as ſo many 
ſymptoms or characters of other diſor- 

ders, ſhould be added the preſent fever of the 
fame kind, for it may mms any fever 
whatever. | 
IT is called afodes from the greek word 
ah, Which ſignifies reſtleſſneſs. So it may 
be deſcribed- a fever wherein the patient fre- 
quently changes his ſituation, one while fit- 
ing, another lying, ſometimes throwing of the 
A at others, cloſely covering him- 
CAvuszs. As this may be a ſymptom of 
ſeveral fevers, it would lead us too far, if we 
attempted to explain the eſſential diſorders, on 
which it may ſupervene, Moreover, to avoid 


8 
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epetitions we ſhall only examine the cauſes of 
this ſymptom alone, which may be reduced 
to the five following. 

I. A cardialgia, or painful impreſſion made 
on the ſuperiour orifice of the ſtomach, where- 
by the patient is in danger of fainting very 
frequently. Though 1 have detailed the cau- 
ſes of this ſymptom in the diſorders of the 
abdomen, yet they are, 1. The preternatural 
ſenfibility or phlogofis of the ſaid orifice, where- 
by it becomes ſuſceptible of painful impreſſi- 
ons from all things which act upon it, though 

be ſuitable and natural to it. 2. The 
acrimony and ſpiſſitude of the crudities of this 
organ. 3. The exceſſive plenitude of the ſto- 
mach from intemperance, &c. 4. A hetero- 
geneous levain communicated to the blood, 
whereby the gaſtric juices are alſo affected, as 
in the ſmall-pox, meafles, &c. 5. Worms ei- 
ther bred in the ſtomach, or have crept into 
it from the inteſtins. 

II. Nauſeas, whereby the crudities are raiſ- 
ed to the affected part only. All theſe cauſes 
of cardialgia, may likewiſe give riſe to a 

nauſea, with this difference, that in the pro- 
duction of a cardialgia, they ſhould act on the 
ſuperiour orifice of the ſtomach; but on its 
bottom to create a nauſea, If both places 
are affected at once, theſe two fymptoms ap- 


ear. | 
III The following cauſes are not fo fre- 
quent as the two former ; the firſt of theſe is 
a hot and acrid fweat, which is very: ſubject 
to create anxiety when it happens, | 
| M 4 = 
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IV. An irritation or troubleſome-putigency 


of the ſkin much like flea-biting ; this com- 
monly happens in conſequence of all depura- 
tory fevers, or thoſe accompanied with cuta- 
neous eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
ereſypelatous tumours, &c, 


* 


V. A certain diſpoſition of the body, whoſe 


cauſe does not manifeſtly appear, yet pro- 
duces anxieties and reſtleſſneſs, in which caſe 


it is an infallible fore- runner of a delirium in 


all fevers, and to which the phyſician ſhould 


have great attention. . TT Nn 2: 
DiaGcNnosTics. The exiſtence of the 


diſorder, is ſo evident, that it requires no par- 
ticular explanation. The diagnoſtics of it's 


cauſes are more difficult, but by examining 
the patient, they are ſoon diſcovered: thus 
he will inform the phyfician whether he has 
a cardialgia or not, and from what cauſe, 
whether phlogofis, which we muſt well ex- 
amine, or too great a plenitude of the ſto- 
mach, depuratory fever, &c. for if the cardi- 
algia is violent and proceeds from the phlogofis, 
or increaſed ſenſibility of the ſtomach, we may 
apprehend a febr:s lypiria; the hot ſweats, ir- 
ritation of the ſkin, &c. may be examined 


the ſame way. 


 PRoOGNoSTICS, This ſymptomatic fe- 
ver always augments the danger of the eſ- 
ſential one; for attribute it to which you will 


of {the forementioned cauſes, it is attended 


with eminent danger; for the phlogofis of the 
ſtomach threatens its real inflammation : The 
imminent delirium denotes the malignity - 
; | 6 
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the fever, and ſo of the reſt. Yet the prog- 


noſtics are more or leſs dangerous, according 


to the violence and continuation of the ſymp- 
To give farther light in regard to the prog- 
noſtics, we ſhould ſtrictly examine the patient's 
temperament ; for a very tranſitory mild cauſe 
will have conſiderable effects in a hot bilious 
and naturally reſtleſs conſtitution; whilſt a 
much more intenſe cauſe will hardly indiſpoſe 
a cold mild-tempered eaſy patient ; hence we 
may come to know the intenſity and effect of 
the cauſe. - FOI DU TCLIEED. e 


Con k. The cure of this fever muſt: be 


adapted to the nature of the different cauſes 


| above-mentioned ;-"but as their various methods 


of cure are only ſo many corollaries ari 
from the cure of continued fevers, we ſh 
therefore treat of them briefly. . Thus, 
I. If the cauſe of this reſtleſſneſs be a phlo- 


gofis of the ſtomach, bleed often, though nal - 


ſo much as in the febris lypiria, and it ſhould 
be always done in the arm, for bleeding in the 
foot would determine the blood too abundant- 
ly to the ſtomach. S202 e LAID 
II. If the cauſe be nauſea, or cardtalgia; 
from the abundance and acrimony of the cru- 
dities, indigeſtions, &c, or heterogeneous fer- 
ment, worms, and the like; firſt, let blood, 
then dilute the contents of the ſtomach, for 
two or three days conſtantly, - in the beginning 
of the diſorder, that thereby they may be 
hecome more fluid, and fitter to be evacuated, 
chiefly by an emetic, otherwiſe this remedy 
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may rupture ſome veſſels, and cauſe an extra- 
vaſation of the blood. The emetic ſhould be 
ſoon ſucceeded by a purgative medicine. 

III. If a phlegofis of the ſtomach is appre- 
hended, we ſhould bleed three or four times 
before we give the emetic. CT 

Tno' ſome diſcommend the uſe of vo- 
mitives in this circumſtance, for fear of aug- 
menting the inflammation, yet as its danger is 
much prevented by the uſe of the above di- 
luents, and as we thereby remove the chief 
cauſe of the diſorder, vi. the crudities, which 
would otherwiſe enter the blood, and render 
it more inflammatory, the danger, therefore, 
to be incurred, is well recompenced by the 
advantages thence reſulting. 2 

IV. If the malignant fomes' of depuratory 
fevers is partly thrown upon the — 
where it is mixed particularly with the gaſtric 
humours, we muſt bleed two or three times. 
If then the exantbemata do not appear ſuffi- 
ciently, or not at all, and if we have other 
indications for purging, order preferably a ca- 
thartic or emetic, for reaſons to be mentioned 
when we come to treat of the ſmall-pox. If 
we diſcover no crudities in the firſt ways af- 
ter bleeding, order cordials alone. If the head 
be affected, bleed once or twice in the foot, 
then purge avs or rr or both at once, for 
purging is the moſt fovereign remedy in all 
affections of the head. 


. 
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Of the febris Syncopalis. 


HIS fever is called neopalis, becauſe the 
patient faints by the leaſt motion which 

he makes, in turning himſelf, either to ſtool 
or urine, &c. I here underſtand the ſyncope, 
which happens in the beginning of ſeveral fe- 


vers, not that which ſupervenes in conſequence | 


of the patient's weakneſs from preceding diſ- 
orders, from too great evacuation of blood, 
mw 


is a cardialgia, Whoſe cauſes are mentioned in 
the febris aſodis ; wherefore the febyis hynco- 
palis, as having the ſame cauſes with that lever, 
differs from it only by the greater intenſity of 
its cauſes: So we may eſteem the one as a de- 
gree of the other ; for theſe reaſons I omit 
the ſymptoms and diagnoſtics of this fever, 
| ring 5 thoſe of febris aſodes, with 
this difference, that they are more ſenſible here 
and though the prognoftics and cure are much 
the ſame in both, yet I ſhall ſpeak briefly of 
them, to ſhew wherein they differ from each 
other. 88 

PrRoGxosTICs. AS this fever is more 
dangerous than the preceding, we ſhould have 
= eater attention to its prognoſtics, for 
er the caufe of the preſent diſorder be 
a Phlogofs of the fuperiour orifice of the ſto- 
mach, acrimony of its contents, or worms, 
Sec. as they are here more violent than in the 
aſodes, the patient will be conſequently ren- 
dered 


ee oor cauſe of the preſent /yncope | 
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dered the weaker, and the circulation of his 
blood more languid and unequal ; all which 


prove likewiſe that the danger is more eminent 


in this diſeaſe, than in the foregoing ; more- 
over, the flow circulation and ſpiſſitude of the 
humours which continue for an inſtant, : and 
the acceleration of the ſaid humours which 
immediately ſucceeds, manifeſtly threaten ob- 


ſtructions and rupture of the blood veſſels. 


Cunxx. The indications being much the 
ſame in this as in the preceding fever, the cure 
ſhould be alſo nearly the ſame; but we muſt 


bleed more frequently in this fever; then or- 
der diluting ptiſans, afterwards gentle emetics, 


if they are indicated; to Which add a light 


ptiſan of ſcorxonera, or the like. 


8 . Of the ſcarlet FeveR. 


i . HIS is a Kind of ** wherein the pa- 


tient is as red as ſcarlet from the begin- 
ning; whence it has got this name: It is de- 
ſeribed only by ſome moderns. It is often 


confounded with the incipient meaſles, purple 


and miliary fevers, and other exanthematous 
diſorders, though it is very different from 
them; for in the former there are ſenſible 
eminences or tumours, but in this there is only 
a ſuperficial redneſs without any elivation on 
the ſkin ; wherefore we may call it an ereſy- 
pelatous fever, for the redneſs with which it is 
attended, diſappears by compreſſion, like that 
of an ereſypelas. I have once ſeen this fever 
to have occupied the whole ſurface * hs wa | 

» 5 73 
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body; but at another time, its effloreſcences 
affected only the extremities, the trunk being 
free. We 1 

Tux ſeat of this fever is in the corpus mu- 
coſum of the ſkin, whence the latter is com- 
monly inflamed thereby. The better to con- 
ceive what we ſhall fay of this diſorder, it 
will be neceſſary to ſpeak of the ſtructure of 
the ſkin. , ; 
Tux ſkin in general is compoſed of the fol- 
lowing parts; 1. the ſcarf-ſkin or cuticula; 
2. the ſkin e K 3 3. an interme- 
diate body called the corpus mucoſum, through 
Which ſeveral filaments run, whereby the cu- 
ticula and true ſkin are connected with each 
other. The exantbemata of the preſent fever 
are ſeated in the very ſurface of the ſkin, or 
where it immediately adheres to the corpus mu- 
coſum ; wherefore we mult ſeek for their cauſes 
in this part, fince the cutis is only affected 
where it touches the corpus mucoſum ; nor are 
we to place the ſeat of theſe effloreſcences in 
the piliferous, ſebaceous or mucous glands, as 
ſome imagine, whoſe obſtruction I own, may 
give room to ſome of the exanthematous tevers, 
with which this is confounded. 

CAuszEs, As we have attributed this effect 
to the corpus mucoſum, let us examine by what 
fault it may become capable thereof. This is 
principally an acrimony, which may be cauſed, 
I. by the retention of an acrid exalted bile, 
which is ſubject to flow to the ſkin, and in its 
paſſage to infect the ſaid mucous body; for 
which reaſon, we find that bilious hot con- 

| {titutions 
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ftitutions are very ſubject to this fever. 2. By 
the great acrimony of the matter of 
ration, which likewiſe in its paſlage through. 
the pores of the ikin, will i irritate the fibres 
thereof, and vitiate in the mean while the cor- 
us mucoſum ; hence this fever is very rife in 
t countries, and in others during the ſum- 
mer, Cc. 3. By the innate acrimony of the 
blood, indepe —— of any of the former cau- 
ſes, —.— they are all ntly combined. 
The laſt named cauſe is more common in 
young than in aged perſons; for the blood of 
the former is acrid, and exalted by its lively 
motion; but that of the latter watry and 
hlegmatic for the contrary reaſon. Vet bi- 
tous, hot conſtitutions of any age, are ſubject 
to this fever, eſpecially in the dog-days, or 
moſt intenſe heat of ſummer ; to which may 
alſo contribute, violent exerciſe, the exceſſive 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, or an unſeaſonable 
ſuppreſſion of bilious, diarrhæas and the like. 
SYMPTOMS, 1. The ſkin is dry, ſenfible 
and very hot, becauſe of its ſuperficial inflam 
mation. 2. The patient feels a general itch- 
ing all over his body, much like the ſenſation 
excited by flea-biting. This is owing to the 
ſtagnating blood which irritates ſome veſſels 
here and there. 3. About the fifth or ſixth 
day, in proportion as the fever declines, the 
— falls off like meal, more or leſs plen- 
tifully, — to the intenſity of the pre- 
ceding inflammation, as it happens in the de- 
elenſion of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, Gc. This 
lymptam happens, — the veſlels m_ 
er 
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ther filaments which connected the cuticle 
and cutis with each other, were corroded and 
deſtroyed by this acrid hamour ; wherefore as 
being no longer nouriſhed or lubricated by the 
vat humours for want of connection with the 
live parts, it thus dries and falls off, G 

DiaGNnosTICs. The diſorder from what 
we have faid is evident; its cauſes are alſo pal- 
pable, for the acrimony of the humours in 
general is eaſily diſcovered : as to the differ- 
ent figns of the remote cauſes above-mention- 
ed, it would be a uſeleſs diſquifition to ex- 
amine each in 128 ſeeing the method 
of cure is the e for all; moreover, 
all generally concur in the production of. this 
diſorder. ; —__ 

PRoGNosTIiCs, This fever is more 
or leſs dangerous, according to the danger of 
the original, or continual one, which gave it 
riſe : nevertheleſs, the greater this ſuperficial 
inflammation, or exanthemata, are, the more 
the events are to be apprehended ; for it pre- 
ſuppoſes great acrimony of the humours, 
which is not eaſily corrected. Moreover the 
pores of the ſkin are by this means obliterated 
3 its dryneſs and conſtriction, where- 
fore the blood is not purged of the excremen- 
titious humours which ſhould paſs through 
the ſurface of the body, as the matter of tran- 
1 retained in the blood, which it cor- 
0 uv RE. As this is a kind of inflammatory 
fever, bleeding ſhould be the oftener repeated, 
and much more frequently than in a ſimple 
one 
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one. If the diforder affects moſtly the "IP 


periour parts, let blood in the foot; but in the 
arm, if the inferiour parts ſuffer: afterwards 
order emollient clyſters, into which put the 
oil of ſweet almonds, or freſh butter, and 
which you may render purgative once a day 


by adding caffia, manna, &c. 


As the patient's thirſt is great, through the 
acrimony of his humours, let him drink plen- 


tifully of a decoction or apozem, which cor- 


rect both theſe ſymptoms ; as decoct. rad. ci- 
chor. fragar. ©. 1 Or he may uſe ſimple 
or emulſioned pullet-broth ; or of the follow- 


ing apozem, rad. cichor. borrag. bugleſs. lactuc. 


F. apozem. cui add. ſyr. viol. g. f. 

Tux patient being thus treated for three or 
four days, his ſkin generally recovers the na- 
tural colour ; but if notwithſtanding this, and 
particularly four or five bleedings, the redneſs 


of the ſkin till ſubſiſts beyond this time, let 
the patient take a ſimple emetic, or an eme- 


tico-cathartic remedy. After the fever is o- 
ver, the patient's blood ſhould be ſweetened 
with proper medicines, as ſer. lact. or ag. pull, 
Ferrat. ag. miner. or we may diſſolve ſome 
tart. martial. ſolub. in a ſudorific decoction: 
after the uſe of which, the patient may take 
plentifully of ſimple whey, or aſſes-mulk, 


of 
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a Colliquative FER. 


T HIS diſorder is the fatal cataſtrophe of 
all flow fevers, and conſiſts in a gene- 
ral diſſolution of the humours, which are e- 
vacuated by ſtool, urine, ſweat, or other ex- 
cretions. It ſupervenes, as experience proves, 
becauſe all the gelatinous parts of the blood 
are attenuated, diſſolved, and conſumed by 
the preceding fever. Beſides, the patient's 
depraved digeſtion does not furniſh proper 
chyle, either in quantity or quality, to repair 
the daily loſſes ſuſtained ; wherefore the lym- 
phatics, inſtead of genuine lymph, contain no- 
thing but ſeroſity, which abundantly flows 
by ſome of the above emunctories; for we 
find by the moſt exact calculations, that in 
the natural, or healthy 'ſtate, the gelatinous 
lymph is to the ſerum as five to one; but 
now the proportion is inverted, through the 
exuberant quantity of ſerum contained in the 
veſſels, and ſupplies, in ſome manner, the 
want of genuine lymph; for the abundant e- 
vacuation of ſerum by the excretory organs of 
the ſkin, kidneys, and inteſtins, proves that 
the different glands in theſe parts are loaded 
with theſe ſeroſities: moreover theſe excre- 
tions are much promoted by the irritation 
of their organs from the acrid humours, 
which have been conſiderably exalted by the 
fever. An inſtance of this we have in the o- 
peration of a cathartic or emetic, the bile, and 
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ſuch like, which by their ſtimulating quality, 
derive the humours in abundance to the irri- 


thoſe of the incraſſating kind, as 


— — 


tated parts, and ſo promote different excre- 
tions. | * | «ME 


Bor it is to be obſerved. that no patient 
zs affected with the above evacuations at 
the ſame time; for the one is diminiſh- 


ed or entirely ſuppreſſed, in proportion as the 
other enereaſes; but the evacuation by the 
urinary ducts, is the moſt uncommon of all, 
J purpoſely omit the ſymptoms and diagno- 
ſtics of this fever; for, as it generally happens 
in the third degree of a conſumption, its ef- 


fects and cauſes are ſufficiently obvious. 


 PRoGNosSTICs and CURE. As this is the 
laſt ſtage of a ſlow fever, it affords little or 


no hopes of a recovery; yet the patient ſhould 


be ſupported by ſome remedies, eſpecially 

milk; but 
as this very often promotes the above evacua- 
tions, we muſt have recourſe to farinacious 
remedies, as gruel or broth, made of excor- 
ticated oats, and the like. Broths likewiſe 


groomed with ſnails and frogs, or capons, will 


of uſe. | | 

SOME in this caſe recommend opium to 
ſtop the diarrhea; but as it is ſudorific, it 
will promote ſweat in the fame proportion 
as it ſtops the diarrhea; wherefore I would 
not recommend it. A mild purgative of man- 
na, or the like, may be exhibited now and 
then; but all theſe commonly prove ineffectu- 


al in this diforder, 


of 


* 
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Of the ardent or burning FEvER, 


$ we have mentioned four claſſes of fe. 
vers in our ſecond diviſion, viz. 1. Such 
as are characterized by ſome remarkable ſymp- 
tom. 2. Such as are eminently dangerous. 3. 
Thoſe which owe their riſe to the inflam- 
mation of ſome of the viſcera. 4. Depura- 
tory fevers, or thoſe attended with cutaneous 
eruptions, According to this order we now 
come to the ſecond claſs above-mentioned. 
This includes thoſe of the ardent, malignant, 
and peſtilential kind. The third claſs I omit 
for the reaſons already given. 

As to the ardent fever, it is called in Latin 
febris ardens, in Greek uauo;, from xavw to 
burn, and ſo in other languages, which evin- 
ces, that all countries agree in their idea of a 
fever, as being eſſentially hot. +8 

THERE are two pathognomic figns of this 
fever, vig. a burning heat of the whole body, 
and infatiable thirſt, The heat is ſo great, 
that the patient cannot bear the leaſt covering : 
he is beſides perpetually reſtleſs : the thirſt is 
in proportion to the heat. Nevertheleſs theſe - 
ſymptoms are more or leſs intenſe according 
to the patient's conſtitution, and other circum- 
ſtances, | 

Tno' the word ardent, the epithet of this 
] fever, may agree with moſt others, yet ſome 
” tertians only, or thoſe which ſupervene 

the inflammation of the viſcera, as the liver, 
Sc. are moſtly ſubje& to degenerate into a 


f N 2 burning 
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burning fever ; for the fits of the other kind 
of agues are too mild to produce it. All 
continual fevers, attended with returns, ma 
likewiſe degenerate into one of the ardent kind. 
As I have ſufficiently explained continual 
fevers, &c. I omit them at preſent, confining 
myſelf to ſpeak of the cauſes that may convert 
them into a burning one, or, which is the 
ſame thing, the cauſes which give riſe to the 
characteriſtics of this fever, vis. intenſe heat 
and thirſt. 8 
Cavsss of theſe two ſymptoms, are three, 
1. The accelerated, progreſſive, and inteſtine 
motion of the fluids. 2. The briſk oſcilla- 
tions of the ſolids. 3. The combination of 
both. Nor muſt we imagine, that the rapid 
motion of the fluids neceſſarily excites that 
of the ſolids; for we ſhall hereafter demon- 
ſtrate the contrary in ſome particular caſes. 
As to the firſt cauſe or peccancy of the 
: fluids, it is two-fold, 1. The ſpiſſitude of theſe 
fluids. 2. Their aduſtion, The ſpiſſitude of 
the blood contributes to its motion and heat, 
ſince it is more compact, and contains more 
matter under an equal bulk, than before ; 
wherefore being once put in motion, its no- 
mentum is greater ; for by mechanics it is pro- 
ved, that the momentum of any body is equal 
to the number of particles in its maſs, mul- 
tiplied by its velocity or degrees of motion: 
but as the blood in this caſe, contains more 
matter under an equal bulk, than it did in a 
healthy ſtate, conſequently its attrition and in- 


teſtine motion are greater; moreover it retains its 
| motion 
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motion the longer, ſince it communicates leſs 
to the ambient body through the compactneſs 
of its maſs, From all which it may be con- 
cluded, that in this fever, where all theſe con- 
ditions meet, the heat will be not only great- 
er, but more durable. 

Tr1s matter will be farther illuſtrated by 
conſidering the different degrees of combuſti- 
on cauſed by ignited bodies of different com- 
pactneſs. Thus the effect of boiling water, 
will be greater than that of boiling ſpirits or 
ſpirituous liquors, of vinegar than either, and 
of melted lead or boiling mercury than all. 
The fame thing may be faid of ſolids; for 
kindled wood burns not fo violently as red 
hot iron, nor does this produce the ſame 
effect with melted gold. 

IT. The dryneſs of the blood will have much 
the ſame effect with its ſpiſſitude and compact- 
neſs; for while the blood is ſufficiently di- 
luted, its maſſive particles ſwim in a great 
quantity of a fluid vehicle, or ſerum, whereby 
their attrition is prevented. Beſides they 
are thus kept ſo pliant as to glide ſmoothly, 
not only by the Bes of their veſſels, but alſo 
over each other, nay are kept at ſome diſtance, 
ſo that they do not frequently meet, and when 
they do, they do not rub ſo hard againſt each 
other for want of aſperities; wherefore it will 
happen in theſe caſes as with an axle- tree, 
which will run a great way without conſider- 
able heat, when well greaſed; on the con- 
trary, if it be not greaſed, attrition and heat 
will enſue. 
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As to the procathartic cauſes of the ſpiſſi- 
tude and aduſtion of the blood, . 
ceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, venery, im- 
moderate exerciſe, watching, grief, or ap- 
plication of the mind, and all other things 
which greatly diſſipate the ſeroſity of the 
blood, For theſe reaſons we find that all 
perſons addicted to fuch irregularities, are 
moſtly ſubject to this fever. 

Now we come to the cauſes of the aug- 
mented heat from the fault of the ſolids. 
Theſe are chiefly reducible to the ſimple vi- 
brations of the integrant or component 
of each fibre, which compoſe the veſſels; 
and the more the fibres are diſpoſed to theſe 
vibrations, the greater the motion and heat 
will be. | | 
_. Tais diſpoſition to vibration in the fibres, 
may be natural or accidental ; natural, as we 
ſee in ſome who from their infancy are of a 
ſtrong, elaſtic, and robuſt make ; but eſpeci- 
ally when there is a rigidity of the ſolids; for 
in this caſe they are incriſpated, and each fibre 
tenſe, like the chord of a muſical inſtrument, 
ſo that they are not only ſuſceptible of theſe 
oſcillations, but of retaining them very long. 

Thus we ſee that a dry firm wall will retain 
longer the motion communicated to it by a 
cannon- ball, Sc. than a wool-pack is found 
to do. This dryneſs of the ſolids may be alſo 
(as it is moſt commonly) accidental or ac- 
quired, by the means above-mentioned, in 
treating of the excication of the humours. 


MoRE- 
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MoREOVER We are - by mechanics, 
net page; we more they are 
; but the greater their tenſion is, the 

— ir elaſticity "mil de be; conſequently 
Heir vibrations will be the more violent, and 
continue longer ; on the contrary, we find that 
the elaſticity of all bodies, is conſiderably di- 


miniſhed by moiſture, for they become more 


lax thereby. All this is — applicable 
to the ſolids of the human body. 


THAT theſe two general faults of the ſo- 


lids.and fluids concur in the production of a 
burning fever, clearly appears, becauſe this 
fever rarely attacks cold and phlegmatic per- 
ſons, as infants, old men, and the generality 


of women; on the contrary, melancholic, 


bilious, and atrabiliarious conſtitutions, as al- 
ſo thoſe who uſe immoderate exerciſe, or the 
like, are very ſubject to it; becauſe they have 
the neceſſary conditions to produce it, both in 


their ſolids and fluids. 


SYMPTOMS. Though the heat is very vi- 
olent in this fever, yet it is not of the ſame 
intenſity in all patients ; becauſe of the dif- 
ferent degrees of the ſpifſitude and excication 
of the Wide and vibratility of the ſolids, 


Thus, for inſtance, it is more ſupportable in a 


young ſubject, than in an adult; becauſe the 

humours of the former are more fluid, and 

their ſolids weaker and more delicate. 
THIRST is in this caſe excefſive. This is 


a ſenſation compoſed of three others, vis. 
heat, dryneſs, and faltiſhneſs ; and though the 
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% ATREATISE 
laſt ſhould not concur, yet the two former 


would be ſufficient. We have before demon- 


ſtrated how the heat is excited all over the 
body, conſequently in the ſeat of thirſt. Be- 


ſides the particular heat of this organ, the 


heat of the expired air contributes very much 
to this ſenſation. The ſaltiſhneſs is owing to 
the evaporation of the ſeroſity of the mouth, 
whereby the ſalts of theſe humours are con- 
centrated and collected in a ſufficient quanti- 
ty to excite this ſenſation. The dryneſs is a 
neceſſary conſequence of both theſe cauſes. 

Now the reaſons why the thirſt is perpe- 
tually inſatiable in this fever, are, 1. By rea- 
ſon its cauſes are permanent. 2. Becauſe the 
liquids taken by the mouth cannot mollify the 
fibres, or immediately touch the organ of 
thirſt, on account of a thick cruſt, or dry 
mucus, which covers the tongue and fauces, 
whereby the action of the fluids is eluded, 
though they reach the ſtomach. 
- THe tongue is dry, rough, and black; it 
is dry, becauſe of the heat and dryneſs of the 
whole body, but eſpecially through the heat 
of the _—_ air, It is rough and full of 
aſperities for the ſame reaſons; for here are a 

eat number of nervous papillæ, which in a 
Fealthy ſtate are ſoft and pliant, much like 
velvet; but by dryneſs they become rigid, e- 
rect, and ſenſible to the touch. 

Tux tongue is black, eſpecially in its mid- 
dle, from one extremity. to the other, by the 
thickneſs or inſpiſſation of the foreſaid mucus, 


but its margins all round preſerve their ane 
tur 


tural colour, becauſe they are cloſely applied 
to the emunctories of the lower falival glands, 
which conſtantly lubricate them. | 
PERPETUAL watchings afflict the patient ; 
for as we have obſerved, when treating of the 
diſorders of the head, ſleep proceeds from a 
certain laxity of the fibres of the brain, which 
during reſt in the natural ſtate, are in ſome 
meaſure moiſtened, whence follows a kind of 
inaction; but all this humidity is evaporated 
in the preſent caſe, conſequently the fibres of 
the brain aae rendered more tenſe, ſuſceptible 
of vibrations and painful impreſſions. Beſides, 
the ſenſibility of the patient's whole body, 
gives riſe to uneaſineſs and anxiety ; to which 
we may add, the conſtant and violent oſcilla- 
tions of the arteries of the brain, which ſhock 
its fibres, and more vigorouſly propel the ani- 
mal ſpirits into the external organs of the ſen- 
ſes ; all which are more than ſufficient to pro- 
cure conſtant watchings. EO; 
THe delirium is very ſenſible, not obſcure 
in this fever, as we gi it in malignant fe- 
vers. This is owing to the diſproportional 
tone of the fibres of the brain ; for when the 
chords of a muſical inſtrument are well tuned, 
or of a proportional tenſion, the notes and 
muſic are melodious ; on the contrary, the 
diproportional tenfion of the fame chords will 
render the muſic very harſh and intollerable. 
Something analogous to this happens with re- 
gard to the brain, whoſe fibres, if they be diſ- 
ſonant, as they are in the preſent caſe, will 
render the judgments reſulting from the com- 
bination 
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bination or ſeparation of the ideas, very in- 
congruous, and in this conſiſts the Alam, 
hence if the fibres which were conſonant be- 


fore, now become diſſonant by their preter- 


22 — 


quantity o 


natural rigidity or laxity, Cc. the judgment 
will be different from what it uſually was. 


Tux reſpiration is great, frequent, and pain- 
ful; it is great, becauſe the i or real 
blood propelled to the lungs, and 

its rarefaction therein, are great, ſo as to 


determine a violent and preternatural afflux 
of the animal ſpirits to the organs of re- 


ſpiration. This action is alſo frequent thro' 
the ſpeedy repletion of the pulmonary veſſels 
by the blood, which is propelled to them by 
the frequent contractions of the heart. As 
reſpiration is great and frequent, it is neceſſa- 
rily difficult and painful, as appears. 
- Taz urine is intenſely red, and in a ſmall 
tity, though the patient drinks plentifully; 
the burning heat diſſipates part of the ſe- 
roſity of the blood by the other emunctories; 
and the redneſs is induced, through the diſſolu- 
tion of the ſalts, and ſulphureous parts of the 
blood, by the exceſſive motion of the arte- 
ries; whence the urine depoſites a turbid ſedi- 


ment. 


SwE AT never appears in this diſorder, tho 
the heat is very violent; the reaſons are, 1. 
becauſe the ſolids are ſo dry that the fibres of 
the fin are incriſpated and contracted, and the 
emunctories of fweat, as it were effaced. 2. 
The blood is too viſcid, for it has loſt its hu- 
midity by the means aboveſaid; hence the 
; | X one 
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one as well as the other, prevents this evacu- 


ation, which requires not only a relaxation and 


free paſſage in the ſurface of the body, but 
alſo 4 proper fluid to be ſecerned from the 
blood. . | 4 
Tux pulſe is ſtrong, frequent and 
hard; the pulſe is ſtrong, becauſe the dilata- 
tion of the arteries is great, as are alſo the con- 
trations. of the heart. As the motion of the 
heart is the primitive cauſe, let us examine 
how it comes to paſs in this caſe. It is owing 
to the augmented momentum of the ſlimulus, or 
blood, and contractile force of its own fibres, 
or to both together, all which are very intenſe 
in this fever. 1. The ſfimulus is great, be- 
cauſe of the quantity and velocity of the blood; 
the quantity is great through the rarefaction of 
the blood, which is rather an apparent than a 
real plethora ; the velocity of the blood is great, 
as is manifeſt, ſo both concur to excite the 
frequent contraction of the heart. | 
TRE contractile power of the heart is aug- 
mented ; x. becauſe its fibres, like all thoſe of 
the reſt of the body, are become rigid, dry, 
and tenſe, through the heat and diffipation of 
the fluids. 2. The influx of the animal ſpirits 
is exceſſively promoted by the violent and re- 
peated contractions of the arteries of the brain, 
which inceſſantly and forcibly propell them in- 
to the nerves and fibres of the heart, conſe- 
quently the contractions of this organ, the 
dilatation of the arteries and the pulſe will be 
very ſtrong, + e 
Tas 
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Tur pulſe is great from the plenitude of 
the arteries through the ſtrong contractions of 
the heart, and rarefaction of the blood. 

Tux pulſe is frequent from the repeated 


contractions of the heart, to which correſpond 


the frequent dilatations of the arteries. 

Tur pulſe is hard from the great repletion 
and dilatation of the arteries, together with the 
tenſion and dryneſs of their fibres. 

DrAGN OST ICS. Though the two patho- 
gnomic ſigns of this fever, vig. exceſſive heat 
and thirſt, would be ſufficient to characterize 


it; yet any great and univerſal heat of 


body, with a black tongue, and other ſymp- 


toms, though in a milder degree than the for- 
mer, ſhould juſtly give room to ſuſpect this 
diſorder, as may alſo a young patient from 
the age of eighteen to forty years, a bilious 
temperament, hot ſeaſon or climate, exceſſive 


venery, exerciſe, watching, and the uſe of 


ſpirituous liquors, which if they have pre- 
ceded the fever, are ſtrong arguments of its be- 
ing a burning one; ſo that independant of the 
intenſity of the foregoing ſigns, we have ſe- 
veral other means of diſcovering, or at leaſt 
plauſibly conjecturing the exiſtence of this fe- 
ver. | 

Tux ſpecies of the diſorder is likewiſe ma- 
nifeſt, though we have beforementioned its 


. principal kinds, viz. 1. an ardent fever which 


ſupervenes an ague. 2. That which ſupervenes 
a continual inflammatory fever. 3. A continu- 
al ſimple fever, which degenerates at length 
into an ardent one. Fa 
F 


of FE VE RS. 


Or all agues, the tertian is the moſt ſub- 
ject to become a burning fever; nevertheleſs, 


its intermiſſions are ſo conſiderable, that it 
rarely degenerates into an. ardent one; for tho 
the attacks of a tertian be violent, yet they 
merit not the name of an ardent fever. 

Tux inflammatory fevers are more deſerved- 
ly ranged under this head, particularly that 
which proceeds from the inflammation of the 
liver; for the bile in this caſe is retained in 
the blood, whereby the ſolids are irritated, 
their oſcillations augmented, and the principal 
diſpoſitions for an ardent fever induced. 

Bur the moſt frequent ſources of this diſ- 
order are fimple continual fevers, which if 
fomented by powerful cauſes, eaſily degene- 
rate into an ardent one. 

As to the diagnoſtics of each of theſe kinds, 
they are manifeſt ; for when the ardent fever 
is once diſcovered by the preceding ſigns, we 
can eaſily find whether it ſprung, 1. 
ague, which is known by its intermiſſions, &c, 
2. If from an inflammatory fever, it is ſoon 
diſcovered by the particular ſigns of the in- 
flammation of ſome wvz/cus. 
continual fever has given it riſe, we know by 
the ſymptoms. 
PROGNOSTICS. 


3. If a ſimple 


This fever muſt be al- 
ways pronounced extremely dangerous; for 
the ſtandard of danger in all fevers, is inflam- 
mation; but this is either actually preſent, or 

impending in a burning fever; be- 
e rapid circulation and rarefaction of 
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190 A TREATISE 
the blood, threatens every moment infarction 


and rupture of the veſſels. 


MorEoveR, if this fever has ſprung from 
an inflammatory one, the danger varies accord- 
ing as the inflammation terminates, and this 
may be three ways; 1. by reſolution ; 2. by 
ſappuration; 3. by gangrene. a 

Tux firſt is the moſt ſalutary termination; 
the ſecond is dangerous, nay, very often mor- 
tal; becauſe the effuſed pus in all internal ſup- 

rations, as that for inſtance, of the liver, at 
length mortifies ſome of the adjacent viſcera; 
nevertheleſs, we often ſee it to be happily ex- 
pectorated after peripneumonies, Cc. but it is 
always to be feared. The caſe is hopeleſs, if 
the inflammation terminates in a gangrene. 
As to the impending inflammation, it is al- 
ways threatned by a burning fever, and that for 
four reaſons. 1. Becauſe of the inſpiſſation 
and immeability of the blood, which is always 
inſeparable from the nature of this fever, and 
whereby the capillary arteries are eaſily ob- 
ſtructed and ruptured. 2. By reaſon of the 

ee of rarefaction of the humours and their 
heat, both which are extremely intenſe in this 
diſorder. 1. The heat is violent, as we have 
proved in the ſymptoms ; 2dly. the rarefaction 
15 alſo exceſſive ; for the degree of the diſpo- 
ſition to rarefaction in any fluid, &c. is eſti- 
mated from its ſpiſſitude and conſiſtence, but 
this is very conſiderable in the preſent caſe; 
thus we ſee that turpentine is much more ca- 
pable of rarefaction, than an equal bulk of 
ſpirit of wine, or ſuch like fluid. Conſe- 
4 quently 
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_ quently the blood which is in this fever more 
viſcid than in the natural ſtate, will be pro- 

rtionally more rarified, will diſtend the veſ- 

ls more than ordinary, and give room to 
inflammatory depoſitions. 3. On account of 
the violent motion of the and arteries. 
4. Becauſe of the rigidity of the veſſels, which 
in all other fevers remain ſomewhat more pliant 
and flexible; whence they the eaſier yield to 
impelled fluids, without danger of rupture, 
which is to be feared in this fever ; wherefore 
upon the whole, we have good reaſon to ap- 
prehend inflammation therein. 

A ſecond danger is here threatened, by the 
kind or degree of the actual or impending in- 
flammation ; for this is commonly inflammatio 
per extravaſationem, not by the irruption of 
the blood into the lymphatics, the reaſons of 
this we hinted at before; for the capillary ar- 
teries and lymphatics are ſo rigid, that they 
ſooner burſt than yield; whence extravaſation 
of their contents neceſſarily happens. 

A third danger proceeds from the termina- 
tion of this inflammation, which is common- 
ly a gangrene, a mortal period, as we obſerv 
before; ſince in this caſe the other termina- 
tions cannot be well expected: for, 

I. Reſolution cannot be hoped for, which 
ſnould be performed by the reſorption of the 
extravaſated blood into the lymphatic veins, to 
be thence conveyed into the receptaculum pe- 
gueti, &c. but as this cannot be acquired if 
the ſtagnating blood be not ſufficiently di- 
luted, and, as it were, diſſolved in a proper 
| vehicle, 
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vehicle, to be thereby adapted to the narrow 
ducts, through which it ſhould paſs in its way 
to the circulating blood. Moreover theſe con- 
veying veſſels ſhould be very ſoft and pliant, 
to give way to this preternaturally groſs hu- 

mour with which they are loaded. As theſe 
conditions are wanting in this fort of inflam- 
mation, ſince the blood in general is deſtitute 
of ſerofity, and as the ſolids are too dry and 
rigid, the reſolution of the inflammation is 
almoſt impoſſible. 

II. Suppuration cannot be procured ; for, 
that this ſhould happen, the humours ſhould 
be ſufficiently fluid, and the action of the ſo- 
lids duly vigorous. As to the firſt condi- 
tion, it is wanting in this caſe ; but the ſe- 
cond, or motion of the ſolids, though con- 
ſiderable, yet contributes rather to render the 
obſtructing blood more dry and compact, till 
at length the veſſels, whether veins or arte- 
ries, are ſo glutted with this hard matter, that 
they entirely loſe their action, ſo that there is 
an entire ceſſation of motion or life in the at- 
tected part, conſequently the oppoſite ſtate, or 
gangrene, will enſue. Nay this mortification 
may happen in the very vegetables, as it does 
here; for the life of theſe conſiſts, as ſeveral 
experiments prove, in a ſort of circulation of 
their ſap, promoted, without doubt, by the 
oſcillation of its canals; but as ſoon as theſe 
ducts become dry and rigid, the vegetables 
wither, or fall into a kind of gangrene, 


IT 
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Ix ͤ may perhaps be thought, that this 
theory of gangrenous diſpoſitions, induced by 
a burning fever, is fictitious, and only the 
fruit of pure imagination. Nevertheleſs, re- 

ted obſervations ſufficiently atteſt it ; for, 
in order to prove that there are ſuch diſpoſi- 


tions, let us firſt obſerve the diſorders of the 
head, in an incipient burning fever. Here we 
find lethargic affections, deliriums, and the 


like ; all which are ſufficient inſtances of the 
obſtruction of the brain. It we deſcend to the 
thorax, there we find difficult reſpiration, &c, 
which likewiſe proves the infarction of the 
lungs. By deſcending to the abdomen, we 
find conſiderable tenſion therein, which de- 
notes the inflammatory or phlogiſtic ſtate of 
its contents. We may therefore conclude, 
that all parts of the body, in a burning fe- 
ver, are threatened with inflammation and its 
terminations, particularly a gangrene. 

THo' we poke of the eminent danger of 
an ardent fever in general, yet it varies ac- 
cording to the diffrent age, temperament, 
lex, country, and other occafional cauſes. 
Moreover, we are to remark, that the danger 
of this fever does not entirely manifeſt itſe'f 
till the tenth day, or thereabouts. 

 CuRE. As this is a fever, like all other 
continual ones, with redoublements, it ſhould 


be treated in the ſame method, as bleeding, 


purging, diluting, Sc. but as it partakes of 
inflammation, either anteriour to the fever, or 
threatened by it, it ſhould be treated with 
more caution than any of the former. For 
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1949 A TREATISE 
this intent, we muſt let blood more frequent- 
ly than in the others ; for inſtance, four or 
ve times a day, at leaſt, during the two firſt 
days. Nor muſt We oi n frogs this 
ractice by an apprehenſion of weakening the 
| — nt; Te the ER, after theſe 1 
ings he will be better, nay as lively as be- 
fore the veneſection, through the great tenſion, 
or rigidity rather, of his ſolids, which till 
ſubſiſts. 

AFTER bleeding, we are to repleniſh the 
empty veſſels with ſome aqueous fluid, whether 
ordered in the form of broths, ptiſans, or 
clyſters. 

As to the broths, they may be made of 
veal, pullet, &c. and as they ſhould be light, 
not nouriſhing, they are to be taken very plen- 
tifully. 

| Is a to refreſh the patient the more, 
his ptiſans may be made of lactuca. rad. acetos. 
Fragar. &c. in which diſſolve ſome of the 
ſal. ſedat. homberg. or rather ſome nitre, as 
being the moſt powerful refrigerant, yet known 
in medicine. 

IF theſe fail, and the fever is ſtill encreaſed, 
we muſt come to emulſions, which are very 
_ to check the violence of the heat, both 

y their cooling quality and viſcidity, where- 
by they adhere longer to the paſlages, and 
have a more durable effect; while ſimple pti- 
fans, or ſuch aqueous remedies, are ſoon diſ- 
charged. > 
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To render theſe emulſions more adheſive, 
if the violence of the diſorder requires it, they 

A decoction of the above plants, in which 
is put ſome oxycrat, or broths, wherein the 
plants are boiled, will be very proper for the 
clyſters, which may be employed fix times a 
day, as the violence of the diſorder, and in- 
dication af cooling demand. <5. 

To fulfill the ſame intention, we may ap- 
ply lettice-leaves to the patient's forehead, 
Theſe. may be kept on till they begin to 
dry, A thin flice of lemon may be put on 
the patient's tongue at the fame time, His 
abdamen may be alſo frequently fomented, by 
ſurrqunding it with a thin. flannel, whic 
28 be dipt in a proper decoction, almoſt 
N 

Tur fever thus treated, remits generally to- 
wards the ſixth or ſeventh day, as will ap- 
pear by the remiſſion of the ſymptoms, clear- 
neſs of the urine, Sc. WP N 

Now we come to examine the uſe of ſome 
remedies, highly recommended in the cure of 
this fever, by ſeveral phyſicians. 

I. Bathing in cold water is recommended; 
but as I have not been hardy enough to at- 
tempt the uſe of ſuch baths hitherto, I dare 
not recommend them; yet ſome, perhaps, 
may employ them with ſucceſs, Neverthe- 
leſs their uſe is ſo uncommon on this occaſion 
in modern practice, and their effects not as 
yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by obſervations, that 
we muſt not be too forward in their uſe, for 
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fear of miſcarrying, or leſt the diſorder ſhould 
be a by ſome other cauſe; in which 


caſe the vulgar will not fail to attribute theſe 
accidents to the unwarrantable preſcription of 
ſuch remedies, though they are ever ſo pro- 
per!y directed. | 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING all theſe difficulties, I 
imagine cold baths may be uſed, when there 
is no internal inflammation ; for in this caſe 


they would be pernicious, ſince they repel 
the blood from the ſurface of the body to the 


viſcera, through the compreſſion they make 
thereon, For the ſame reaſons they ſhould 
not be uſed till after ſufficient bleeding, 

II. Narcotics are ordered by ſome, and re- 
jected by others; but as they are hot, and pro- 
duce the rarefaction of the humours, they may 
perhaps throw the patient into a delirium, or 
ſome other diſorder of the head ; wherefore 
they ſhould not be exhibited in the beginning 
or violence of the fever : yet when it begins 
to decline, or remit a little, their uſe may be 
pardonable. Thus a few poppy-heads boiled 
in ptiſan will prove ſucceſsful, as I have often 
experienced. | 

III. It is diſputed at what time the patient 
ſhould be purged. As for my part, I would 
recommend it in the very beginning of the 
diforder, eſpecially if the patient has been a 
debauchee, and it any indications of crudities 
in the ſtomach, Cc. preſent themſelves ; for 
in this caſe a gentle emetic may be ordered. 
But unfortunately the ſtomach is generally 
empty at the approach of this diſorder ; ne- 

| | vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, ſhould it be the ſixth day on which 
we meet the above indications, we may order 
an emetic, or a gentle cathartic, when the fe- 
ver requires it. Of this claſs are decod?, ta- 
marindor, in quo diſſokv. caſſ. mund. 3j. cum 


pauxillo nitr. for theſe cathartics purge and 


cool at the ſame time. But we muſt abſo- 
lutely baniſh all reſinous heating purgatives. 


Of the malignant FveR. 


HE 6 by ax: and varieties of this fe- 
ver are ſo many, that I cannot pretend 
to define or deſcribe it in general; for not 


only the accidental, but alſo the eſſential ſymp- 


toms, are ſubject to the above variations; 
whence, to have a juſt idea of it, would re- 
quire a very extenſive treatiſe: But in order to 
deſcribe it the better, I ſhall ſeparately treat of 
its different ſtages, with the ſymptoms peculiar 
to _ * — | | 

Its beginning is accompanied with a ge- 
neral laſſitude, 4dr" 2 A. if 
the patient had been fatigued by violent ex- 


erciſe ; yet his pulſe, heat, urine, &c. are al- 


moſt as in the natural ſtate ; nevertheleſs he 
feels a particular pain in ſome part of his head, 
ſometimes about the orbit of the eye, at others 
about the occiput, and ſo of the other parts, 
and this for reaſons to be hereafter mentioned, 


This pain, with the above general laſſitude, 


are the principal characteriſtics, during the firſt, 
ſecond, and, very often, the third day. 
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II. In the augmentation of the difteiper 
or from the 4th day to the th, l ath, or 
1 gth, and very often lomger, the precedin 
ſymptoms become much more maniſeſt, < 
pecially the head-ach, heavineſs of the eyes, 
ſleepineſs, with a T e delirium; ſor 
by ſtrictly obferving the patient whilſt alone, 
and not interrupted, we find he makes ft veral 
incongruous diſcourſes; yet he ſoon perceives 
his error whety he reflects on what he ſaid, or 
the abſurdity of it is repreſented to him. 
Thus he continues till the 5th or 1 5th day, 
or perhaps longer. A 
III. The State of the diſorder happens 
at one or other of theſe periods, though I 
have frequently ſeen it arrive only on the 
35th day, on which it often proved mortal. 
In this ſtage all the forementioned fymp- 
toms are evident and violent, redoubling at 


' flight, fo that the patient can hardly torn him- 


ſelf in his bed. His delirium, or lethargic 
affections, are no longer obſcure, but * 
table at firſt view. However, though his de- 


 trium be very conſiderable, yet he. often diſ- 


covers ſome of the errors of his mind by the 
feſence of awful perſons, or thoſe whom 
e particularly reſpected before his diſorder; 
on the contrary, his raving fits are enereaſed 
by the prefence of ſuch as he hated or diſ- 
dained. 
WI are to obſerve, that the longer the 
augmentation of this diſorder is, and tlie flow- 
er it advances, the later the ſtate will arrive, 
and the greater its danger will be; on the con- 

| | trary, 
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trary, if it happens, for inſtance, on the 7th 


ppen ö 
or 1oth day, it will be ſoon ſucceeded by the 


declenſion of de e remiſſion of its 
ſymptoms, with hopes of a ſpeedy recovery. 

” Bur it h not to be expected, that after this 
fever is over, or even e cured, 
the patient ſhould be entirely reſtored to his 
former ſtate of health; for ſome of his 


functions are ſtill impaired, though he walks 


in public, cats and drinks ſeemingly well, » yet 
he ſtill retains a fort of delirium, and 
diforders of the head, with indigeſtions, Cc. 
ſo that he hardly en himſelf for fix 
months, or perhaps 


Wr may next rx that the moſt con- 
ſtant fymptoms from the beginning of this 


diſorder to the end, are thoſe of the head, in 
a more or leſs degree of intenſity, ſuch as the 
head-ach, delirium, convulſion, lethargy, Sc. 
DirrERTNCES. Though we have above- 
mentipned ſome ſymptoms which ſhould ſeem 
to prove, that this fever has generally the ſame 


type or appearance. Yet ſome able phyſici- 


ans ſay, that all diſorders, but this in particu- 
lar, have ſome analogy with the aſpects of 
men, of which no two are exactly alike. This 
I own may be true, by comparing the differ- 
ent ſtages of one diſorder, or malignant fever 
with thoſe of another; but by comparing the 
whole courſe of one, with that of another, 
they bear ſome ſimilitude with each other; fo 
that we will not pretend to diſtinguiſh a ma- 
lignant fever into as many kinds, as there are 
patients affected therewith, but rather content 
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200 A TREATISE 
ourſelves to diſtinguiſh it into fymptomatic 
and eſſential. 9 Ml 
Tur ſymptomatic malignant fever is that 
wherein ſome other part beſides the head is 
primarily affected: thus it often begins, like 
a pleurefy, with a ſtitch, coughing and ſpit- 
ing; at other times, the diſorder ſeems to 
have its principal ſeat in the abdomen, as in the 
liver, &c. whence it has been treated in the be- 
ginning like the diſorders of theſe viſcera, with 
bleeding in the arm, &c. which practice is 
not detrimental ; thus the ſymptomatic malig- 
nant fever continues for the two firſt days, 
and ſometimes till the third; but then it 
evidently manifeſts itſelf in the head, with 
its various concomitants, whilſt the ſymp- 
toms of the other viſcera, which ſeemed to 
be primarily affected, intirely ceaſe. Then the 
inſtituted method of cure ſhould be changed; 
fo that inſtead of bleeding in the arm, it is 
now to be performed in the foot. 
Tux eſſential malignant fever always begins 
to appear in the head, where it creates the uſual 
fymptoms without any diſorder of the other 
arts. = | | 
7 Trovcn this diſtinction is much in re- 
pute, yet I would rather affirm, that the one 
as well as the other of theſe kinds, is eflential ; 
for the ſymptomatic one begins it's ſcene in 
the head, as the ſymptoms prove, though o- 
ther parts, for the reaſons to be hereafter men- 
tioned, ſeem to ſuffer at the ſame time. 
_Cavsts. The genuine theory of the 
cauſes is not to be met with in any books, I 
{36 know, 
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know, whether antient or modern ; as to the 
latter, when they began to to reſtore. medicine, 
ſome of them afferted, that the cauſe of all 
malignant fevers confiſted in the diſſolution of 
the blood; others, on the contrary, affirmed, 
that it was rather the ſpiſſitude; but a third 
pa maintained both ſentiments. 
oTWITHSTANDING the reaſons alled 
for theſe different opinions, the diſſection of 
perſons who have died of this fever, plainly 
evince, that the cauſes thereof are rather 
the inflammation of the Ly fubſtance 
of the brain, icularly of cortical 
this is e 1. By a conſtant h —_ 


from the v 22 4 beginning of the difor- 
der ; for as 


heat of the head, juſt as in a frenzy, fo that 
the patient can bear nothing on it. 3. By a 
violent oſcillation of the carotid dls. and- 
through the great contractions of the heart 
and reſiſtance in the extremities of theſe arte- 
ries; nor is this ofcillation ſo apparent in the 
other arteries of the body, which fufficiently 
proves, that the capillary extremities of the in- 
ternal carotides are ſo obſtructed, that the blood 
is abundantly diverted to the collateral branch-- 
es, or to the external carotides. 4: By the 
delirium, which the fronpeſturpnitions that 
can be drawn from the ſymptoms, and is a 
lone fufficient to prove the ſeat of this dif- 
order, becauſe it infallibly preſuppoſes an in- 
fartion of the brain. 5. By a&domatons 
twelling of the face; for this demanſtrates an 
mtter- 


proverb imports, ab dblor, 
ibi morbus. 2. By the great ſenſibility and 
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interrupted circulation in the internal parts of 
the head. 6. By a deafneſs, which is gene- 
_ rally owing to the infarction of the arteries of 
the organ of hearing ; the „ are 
alſo obſtructed, both which are the effects 
of the obſtructed brain. 7. We now come 
from the ſymptoms, to the phænomena, ob- 
ſerved in the diſſection of ſubjects, particular- 
ty of the brain, in which if the patient died 
about the tenth day, is found a ſenſible inflam- 
mation, and ſometimes an ineipient gangrene; 
but if the patient has died later, the gangrene, 
- Or. ſpbacelus is evident by a great many black 
and mortified ſpots: finally, if the inflamma- 
tion has continued a long time, neither gan- 
grene nor ſphacelus are found; but a ſuppu- 
ration of abſceſs of the brain, has rathet cauſed 
the patient's death; all which evidently prove 


4 


that an inflammation of the brain, is the pa- 


rent of this diſordeer. | 

Bur it may be demanded, how a malig- 
nant fever differs from a phrenzy, fince: both 
equally proceed from an internal inflamma- 
tion of the head. As to the phrenzy; it is 
an inflammation. of the aieninges, or dura and. 
fia mater; conſequently, as being an affeftion 
of membranous parts, it is accompanied with 
violent pain and heat of the head, a very acute 
and burning fever, agitation of the whole 
body, &c. on the contrary; the ſeat of a ma- 
lignant fever is in the cortical part of the 
brain, which being ſoſt and indolent, pro- 
cuces no ſuch violent ſymptoims. od 
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 Tnxsx two diſorders differ alſo in the kind 
of inflammation : for that of the phrenzy, is 


legmonous ; wherefore it terminates more 
peedily, than the inflammation of the ma- 


lignant fever, which is &dematous, conſe- 


quently flow and mild ; for the former rare- 


ly exceeds the 7th, or at moſt the 1 5th day, 


without terminating in ſuppuration or gan- 
grene, Se 2 — 


W have already remarked, that the corti- 


cal part of the brain is that which is affected 
in the preſent fever, but its whole ſubſtance 
is rarely inflamed at once, for the inflamma- 
tion is confined to the anteriour, poſteriour, 
or lateral parts thereof, and ſometimes to the 
whole hemiſphere of this ſubſtance. For 
theſe reaſons the patient generally refers his 
in, or head-ach, to ſome particular part of 

is head, Nevertheleſs this inflammation has: 
been ſometimes ſeen to extend itſelf to the 
very medullary ſubſtance of the bran. 
THr1s kind of inflammation, as before ob- 
ſerved, is dematous, as the deafneſs from the 
cedematous obſtruction of the veſſels of the ear, 
and indolent ſwelling of the face, prove; 
wherefore its ſymptoms and - progreſs are not 
violent nor ſpeedy ; yet it often approaches to 
the nature of a phlegmon, and conſequently 
to that of a phrenzy, in which caſe the ſymp- 
toms are more acute; if it partakes of an 
edema, they will be milder; fo that theſe 
different cofnbinations, greater or leſſer in- 
tenſity of the mflammation; and the like, will 
alſo produce à great variety in the ſymptoms, 
which 
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which may be very numerous. Thus by con- 
ſidering theſe different caſes, we ſhall diſcover 
the varieties of the diſorder. 5 

Ir is not ſufficient to inveſtigate the im- 
mediate cauſe of this inflammation, but we 
ſhould alſo examine its remote cauſes. Theſe 
are general and particular. The firſt com- 
prehend the general ſpiſſitude of the blood, 
eſpecially if it be ſuddenly rarified, or if it 
ſuddenly paſſes from a ſtate of rarefaction to 
that of condenſation; both which caſes are 
very inſtrumental in the production of this 
fever, Nor muſt we underſtand here the 
flow inſpiſſation of the humours by chronic 
diſorders, or the like; but rather that induced 
by the fault of the external air, exceſs in eat- 
ing and drinking, exerciſe, and, in a word, 

all things that diſpoſe the humours to an in- 
flammation. | r 22h) A OATS), | 

Nox are theſe general cauſes capable of 
producing an' inflammation of any particular 
part, without the'-concurrence of ſome par- 
tial or local diſorder, which in this fever ſhould 
be in the head, whereby the blood is deter- 
mined thither ; for inſtance, it is not ſufficient 
to. demonſtrate the general diſpoſitions that 
produce a peripneumony, or the like, with- 
out ſhewing why this inflammation is formed 
in the lungs, rather than elſewhere. 

As to the particular cauſes which give riſe 
to the inflammation of the head, they are 
blows or falls on this part, megrims, too great 
application or intention of the mind, as con- 
tributing to the great tenſion of the * of 

| e 


the brain, grief, ſadneſs, melancholy, or the 
head ſuddenly expoſed to the exceſſive heat 
of the ſun; to all which, add the habitual 
diſpoſition of the brain. Thus ſome are con- 
ſtantly ſubject to head-achs, through the dif- 
ficult circulation of the blood in that part. 
For this reaſon I have ſeen perſons, who at 
the approach of any kind of fever, ſeemed to 
have always a malignant one, through the ten- 
dency of the blood to the brain, and its dif- 
ficult circulation there. Others, on the con- 
trary, I have ſeen, who were frequently ſub- 
ject to peripneumonies, through the natural 
weakneſs of the lungs; and ſo of all other 


diſorders which attack the parts moſt diſpoſed 


to receive them, | 

Tno' the generality of all other acute in- 
flammatory fevers, terminate upon or before 
the ſecond ſeptenary, as they os, or on the 
14th day; this, notwithſtanding, continues 
longer, nay to the 18th, 19th, ſometimes to 
the 28th day, and perhaps to the 3 5th. To 
diſcover the reaſon of this difference, let us 

I. obſerve, that the inflammation of the 
head in a malignant fever is moſtly cedema- 
tous; conſequently it 1s very obſtinate, and 
hard of reſolution, through the greatneſs of 


the obſtruction, and weakneſs of the veſlels. 


For this reaſon we find, that a rheumatiſm, as 
being a kind of œdematous inflammation of 
the ligaments, membranes, and other parts of 
the articulations, is very obſtinate and hard to 
be diſcuſſed. Beſides, both theſe inflamma- 
tions happen in veſſels in which the -ircula- 

| tion 
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tion is very languid, and unfit to procure a 
ſpeedy reſolution, it a 
II. The want of tone of the affected part 
prolongs the diſorder ; for we find, that a ſan- 
guinous inflammation, formed in an elaſtic part, 
Whether purely muſcular, or in a viſcus, en- 
dowed with this quality, is ſoon terminated by 
a ſpeedy reſolution or ſuppuration, as the diſeaſe 
is more diſpoſed to the one, than to the o- 
ther ; all which is owing to the lively mation 
of theſe parts, which are impatient of this 
preternatural collection ot humours, The 
brain, on the contrary, which we ſuppoſe 
affected in the preſent caſe, is an indolent 
maſs, void — of elaſticity, and what little 
motion is communicated to its veſſels in or- 


der to promote a reſolution, is ſoon loſt in ſuch 


a ſoft maſs, Moreover the arteries of this part 
are diveſted of their external coat ; conſequent- 
ly their vibrations are weaker than thoſe of 
the other arteries. I have dwelt thus long on 
the theory of this diſorder, becauſe it is very 
frequent and dangerous, Now of the 

SYMPTOMS. To examine theſe ſigns with 
more accuracy, it will be neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh this diſorder into four ſtages, viz. its 
beginning, augmentation, ſtate, and declen- 
ſion ; and to trace the ſymptoms which ac- 
company each, 5 

I. Therefore, the ſymptoms which attend 
an incipient malignant fever, are a mild fever, 
through the ſlightneſs of the inflammation, or 
rather ſimple obſtruction of the brain; 2 

| Sa 


and urine, almoſt as in the natural ſtate, from 
which they always recede in proportion to the 
ver; but as it is very mild 


now and then\ but as their cauſe which s 
ſome membranous parts. of 
the head is mild, fo are theſe; beſides, the 
lax and yielding texture of the brain 

the violence of this diſorder. As to the. re- 
turns of theſe ſymptoms, they are owing to 
ſome application of the mind, vexation, or 
the like. 

THz patient's univerſal laſſitude 
from the inflammation and infarction of the 
veſſels of the head, whereby the origin of the 
nerves is compreſſed, or rather becauſe the ſe- 
cretory organ of the animal ſpirits, vx. the 
cineritious part of the brain, through its com- 
preſſion, cannot ſecern a ſufficiency of this 
fluid to give the ſolids their neceſſary tone and 
action. 

THE patient's lethargic affections are the 
offspring of the ſame cauſe. Moreover, as 
watching proceeds from the impreſſions com- 
municated by the external organs of ſenſe to 
the common ſenſory, which being now too 
lax, cannot tranſmit ſuch impreſſions. Thus 
no reflux of the ſpirits happens to diſturb the 
brain, conſequently ſleep enſues. In this man- 
ner the patient is affected till the 4th, and 
ſometimes the 5th day. Nay he often, tho 
thus affected, walks in public, keeps com- 


pany 
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ny till about the above time, the diſorder 
omes too evident and violent. Neverthe- 
leſs whilſt the fever remains in this obſcure 
ſtate during the firſt days, the patient's ſeem- 
ing weakneſs engages thoſe about him to make 
him eat and drink with a view to reſtore 
his ſtrength; but through theſe means 
the diſorder is augmented ; the patient be- 
ing thus fed, his indigeſtions and fever are 
encreaſed : for we may obſerve, that the two 
eſſential conditions of digeſtion are wanting 
here, as, 1. The neceſſary quantity and acti- 
vity of the digeſtive humours. 2. The tone 
or due elaſticity of the ſtomach, As to the 
former, theſe humours, by their gentle velli- 
cation on the ſtomach, determine more the 
afflux of the animal ſpirits thither, where- 
by not only appetite 1s procured, but the 
tone of the ſtomach is fortified, But as theſe 
humours are vitiated in this caſe, and the ſpi- 
rits too languid, indigeſtions neceſſarily hap- 
pen. Nay indigeſtions are fo powerful in t 
production of this diforder, that they alone have 
often created it, as has been obſerved after 
exceſſive intemperance ; beſides the na- 
ture of this fever alone, promotes theſe indi- 
geſtions, from which afterwards follow car- 
dialgias, nauſeas, vomiting, Cc. according 
to the part of the ſtomach on which theſe 
crudities act, as we have before explained. 
II. In the augmentation of this diſeaſe, the 
ſymptoms ariſe from two ſources. 1. From 
the cauſe of the fever. 2. From the fever it- 
ſelf, with the above indigeſtions, which give 
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toom to irregular, but more violent returns 
than in the Py ſtage; yet theſe, 
in the progre 

periodical, or more regular, becauſe of a more 
regular generation and tranſmiſſion of crudities 
into the maſs of blood. Nevertheleſs, we 
muſt diſtinguiſh this adventitious fever, with 
returns, from the original or malignant one ; 
both which are commonly united in this 
Tno' the cauſes of the diſeaſe ſeem to be 
augmented and become more violent, yet the 
diſorder itſelf is not encreaſed in the fame 
proportion, in conſequence of the languid mo- 
tion of the heart and arteries, for want of 
a due ſupply of animal ſpirits; whence the 
heat and urine will exactly correſpond to the 
intenſity of the fever; only we muſt obſerve, 
that they recede much more from the natu- 
ral ſtate in the returns, than in the intermiſ- 
ſions. Moreover, it is to be obſerved, that as 


the head-ach, and other ſymptoms encreaſe, 


the patient's ſtrength declines in the ſame pro- 
portion; which is a neceſſary conſequence of 
the augmented compreſſion of the brain: hence 
proceed very intenſe lethargic affections, de- 


praved taſte, &c. Beſides, the patient's head 


is not. only hot in the returns, but alſo in the 


remiſſions, though the reſt of the body pre- 


ſerves ſtill almoſt its natural heat. The 
eyes are allo ſwelled and full of tears, 
through the diſtention of their veſſels by the 
blood, which circulating with difficulty in the 
ramification of the internal carotides, is con- 
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veyed, by their anaſtomoſis with the external 
carotides, more abundantly into the latter, 
To which add, that the blood of the com- 
mon trunk of both theſe arteries is diſpoſed 
to run where it finds leaſt reſiſtance, or into 
the external carotides, independant of the a- 
bove anaſtomoſ iss. 

Tux reafon why theſe arteries beat more 
viokntly, though not more frequently, than 
the other arteries of the body, is evident by 
conſidering that the cauſe of the motion in the 
arteries is the heart, which ſhould conſequent- 
ly diſtend them all equally in proportion 
to their diameters, if they were free; but as 
the extremities of the internal carotides are 
ſuppoſed to be obſtructed in this fever, the 
motion of the blood, inſtead of an uniform 
progreſſive motion as in the reſt, is on the 
contrary in theſe veſſels more ſenſible from 
its lateral preſſure; whence their dilatations 
will be proportionable, and conſequently greater 
than in the other arteries, in which there is 
no obſtacle ; wherefore their oſcillations will 
be greater. 

ITnx delirium, as we have ſaid, conſiſts in 
denying what the patient allowed when in 
his ſenſes and in allowing what he then de- 
nyed. This proceeds from the ſtate of the 
fibres, which in a healthy ſtate were ifochro- 
nous, but now are become heterochronous, 
or diſſonant, through their inflammation. Ne- 
vertheleſs this delirium is not as yet entirely 


characterized ; for diſcourſe the patient for 
| | ſome 


e . mn 


| ſome time, and he will reaſon pertinently on 
the ſubject ; but purſue the diſcourſe a little 
longer, and his infirmity will appear. This 
is what we call an obſcure delirium. 
III. The ſtate of the diſorder happens com- 
| monly on the 10th or 12th day, and ſome- 
times later, but ſeldom or never before the 
roth dax. | ST 

In this ſtage all the above ſymptoms till 
remain, but in a more intenſe -degree than in 
any of the former ſtages, particularly the af- 
fections of the head. The redoublings become 
more regular, but at the ſame time more vio- 
lent; ſo that the patient in their height ſeems 
very often to have a phrenzy, through the 
greatneſs of his agitation and oſcillations of the 
| carotid arteries. For this reaſon the patient is 
much ſtronger, and more lively in the fits or 
exacerbatiofis, than in their intervals, be- 
cauſe the animal ſpirits are vigorouſly pro- 
pelled into the nerves, through the agi- 
tation of the arteries of the brain, Nay, 
theſe redoublings are ſometimes ſo violent, 
that the meninges are thrown into a phlogofes, 
whence the patient contracts a phrenetic de- 
irium, hence its uninterrupted continuance 
differs from the delirium of a malignant fever, 
which remits after the redoublement is over. 

Tux coma vigil, and drowſineſs, which 
happen in this ſtage, may be alſo explained by 
the aforeſaid principles. | 

THe abdomen generally ſwells in the ſtate 
of this fever. This tumour is called meteoriſ- 
its, and is of two kinds; the one is an in- 


4 flammatory 
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flammatory tenſion of the abdominal viſcera; 
| the other a diſtenſion of the inteſtines, &c. by 
i the included air. 
1 Tux firſt kind owes its riſe to the fault or 
1 retenſion of the excrementitious humours ſe- 
I'S. cerned in the abdomen, as the bile, ſuccus 
gaſtricus, pancreat! cus, &c. in conſequence of 
the affections of their reſpective organs, as 
their obſtruction, &c, whereby they become 
more hot and ſenſible. 
Tux ſecond kind, which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
is the genuine meteoriſinus, proceeds from the 
great quantity of air generated in theſe parts 
from indigeſtions, to which concurs the laxity 
of the mteſtines through the want of animal 
ſpirits, whereby they yield the more to the 
elaſtic air. Nay the inteſtines have ſuch a 
fympathetic connection with the head, that 
the more this is affected, the more theſe are 
tumified ; ſo that we may call them, in this 
ſenſe, the thermometer of the head. 
Tux face is alſo conſiderably ſwelled, which 
is owing to the great quantity of blood re- 
ceived by the external carotides, for the reaſons 
above given. 

Tux fame reaſons may be aſſigned for the 
diatatioa of the arteries of the ear, where- 
by the nerves of that organ are either com- 
prefled, or relaxed; as may alſo the other 
parts of the ſame organ, as the membrana tym- 
pani, &c. whence they become unfit to tranſ- 
mit the impreſſions made thereon ; conſe- 
quently deafneſs will enſue. 


THERE 
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THeRE is another ſymptom obſervable in 
this fever, which is a violent convulſion. 
This may be explained, by ſaying, that the 
inflammation of the cortical ſuhſtance is com- 


| municated to the medullary paft of the brain, 


whereby ſome of the nervous orifices are ſuf- 
focated, whilſt the animal ſpirits are violently 
propelled by the unequal oſcillation of the ar- 
teries of the brain, into others. Or we may 
ſay, that the unequal obſtruction of the cor- 
tical ſubſtance alone, gives occaſion to the un- 
equal pulſation of the arteries, whence the 
correſponding parts of the medullary ſubſtance 
are ſo ſhocked, that the animal ſpirits there 
contained are more vigorouſly protruded into 
the nerves which are diſtributed from theſe 
parts, and alſo into the muſcular parts to which 
theſe nerves are conveyed ; whilſt the other 
nerves and muſcular fibres receive little or no 
ſpirits; for convulſions conſiſt in the involun- 
tary and violent contraction of ſome muſcular 
parts, whilſt others, and moſt commonly the 
antagoniſts of the former, are in a ſtate of in- 
action for the reaſons above ſpecified. Thus 
we ſee the patient ſuddenly raiſe one member, 
and ſoon after another; but the convulſions of 
the lower-jaw, tongue, and hands, are the 
moſt frequent and ſenſible. The convulſion 
of the lower- jaw occaſions the gnaſhing of the 
teeth, which is frequent in this ſtate. As to 
the tongue, it is ſo rigid, that the patient can- 
not ſpeak, nor thruſt it out of his mouth; his 
hands tremble by making the leaſt motion; 
his wriſt, or car pus, is in ſuch a convulſive 

13 trembling, 
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trembling, in conſequence of the ſubſultus 
tendinum, that we can hardly feel his pulſe; 
whence the common people call this pulſe, 
convulſive. Mis ſymptom is moſtly obſer. 
vable in the beginning of the ſtate of the ma- 
lignant fever. 

Tno' we have hitherto obſerved the ſymp- 
toms which attend the moſt intenſe degree of 
a malignant fever, or, which is the fame thing, 
its ſtate ; yet neither this diſorder, nor its re- 
turnings, or other ſymptoms, are ſo ſeemingly 
violent, as an ordinary acute fever with its 
ſymptoms. Nevertheleſs the danger is ma- 
nifeſt to all by its cauſe and the preceding 
ſymptoms, but more particularly by the fol- 
lowing, which denote a ſuperiour danger and 
intenſity of the diſeaſe, threatening a ſudden 
death, 

I. A hzmorrhage of the noſe ; for this is 
a proof of the extraordinary plenitude and ob- 
ſtruction of the veſſels of the brain. 

II. Parotids, which are nothing elſe but 
tumified lymphatic, not ſalival glands, fituated 
about the neck, ears, Sc. Theſe tumours 
have given occaſion to two different ſyſtems 
for their explication. In the firſt is ſuppoſed, 
that theſe now obſtructed glands are intended 
to receive only the — of the external 
parts of the head; and as theſe are affected 
with an cedematous inflammation, through the 
obſtruction of the internal carotids, conſe- 
quently their lymph ſtagnates a long time, and 
becomes viſcid, acrunonious, and diſpoſed for 
obſtructions, = 
| ANATOMY 


 AnaToMy ſeems: to favour this opinion, 
becauſe it has not yet diſcovered any lympha- 
tic ducts in the brain; ſo that it is not pro- 
bable that it emits any ſuch veſſels to 
glands, whereby their obſtruction may happen 
otherwiſe than as we have above explained. 

Tno' this ſyſtem is plauſible, I would ne- 
vertheleſs rather embrace the ſecond opinion, 
which imports, that there are lymphatic veſ- 
ſels which tranſmit the lymph from the in- 
ternal parts of the head, to theſe glands, and 
that this lymph being in the preſent caſe vi- 
tiated by the inflammation of the brain, has 
a difficult amfractuous paſſage, and at * 
arrives in theſe relaxed glands, where, 
cauſe of all theſe concurring diſpoſitions, it is 
ſoon depoſited; whence ariſe theſe obſtruc- 
tions. 

THrrs ſentiment ſeems to be farther proved 
by the obſtruction of other glands in this ſtate 
of a malignant fever. For we find that the 
glands of the arm-pits are obſtructed in con- 
ſequence of the infarction of the glands of the 
groin, whether in this fever, or other diſ- 
orders. But betwixt theſe lymphatic glands 
is diſcovered an indiſputable communication, 
whence ariſes this ſympathetic obſtruction of 
both ; wherefore we may conclude the fame 
thing with regard to the affections of the brain, 
and the glands of the neck, &c. betwixt 
which there ſhould be ſome communication 
like that of the glands of the groin and arm- 
pits, ſeeing the affections of the brain com- 
monly produce the obſtructions of the paro- 
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tid glands. Thus an ereſypelas of the legs 
occaſions a ſwelling of the glands of the groin. 
A venereal inflammation of the parts of ge- 
neration in both ſexes, produces the ſame ef- 
fect. The ſcald-heads of children likewiſe 
create tumours in the glands of the neck. 

I the ſtate of a malignant fever, the lymph 
is not only depoſited in the glands, but alſo 
in all other parts of the body, where it finds 
no great reſiſtance, as in the joints and muſ- 
cular interſtices, becauſe the oſcillation of large 
arteries, and muſcular contraction, are not to 
be met with in theſe places, at leaſt ſuch as 
are requiſite to expreſs this ſtagnating lymph. 
Theſe lymphatic abſceſſes are one of the moſt 
infallible ſigns of imminent danger in a ma- 
lignant fever. | 

III. Bubo's frequently happen in the height 
of this diſorder ; they appear in the groin and 
arm-pits, and are owing to the inſpiſſation of 
the lymph, and laxity of theſe organs. 

IV. Carbuncles, in Latin, carbones, or in 
Greek, anthraces, are tumours with a black 
and mortified baſis, elevated about a line a- 
bove the ſkin, as large as ſix-pence, or a halt- 
crown, frequently beſet with ſmall veſicles, 
through the elevation of the ſcarf-ſkin, and 
diſſolution of ſome parts of the corpus muco- 
ſum ; tor by this means the ſmall fibres which 
connect the cuticula and cuts, are deſtroyed 
in theſe parts, Not only theſe ſymptoms, but 
alſo tumours in general, are owing to the ob- 
ſtruction of ſome ſebaceous glands, wherein, 


through their relaxation, a viſcid and acrimo- 
| nious 
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nious lymph ſettles. Both theſe qualities of 
the lymph are principally cauſed by the reten- 
tion of the bile, which is ill ſecerned in this 
fever, and which renders the lymph ſo acrid, 
that it ſoon corrodes and mortifies theſe glands, 


V. And, laſtly, the red or purple ſpots ob- 


ſervable in the ſtate of a malignant fever, and 
which are ſometimes like the welts raiſed by 
the ſtrokes of a rod on the ſkin, called in La- 
tin vibices. Theſe are not always red, but 
from that colour degenerate into a livid, and, 
laſtly, into a black one. Theſe ſpots proceed 
from the ſtagnation or extravaſation of the 
blood in the ſkin, through the languid circu- 
lation of the humours. | 
BesIDEs the forementioned ſymptoms of 
the ſtate of a malignant fever, there ſuper- 
venes another at the ſame time, which ſeems 
to have no greater connection with this, than 
with other chronic fevers. This is the exco- 
riation of the coxis, which is notwithſtanding 
more frequent in this diſtemper, than in any 


other fever; for a malignant fever which con- 


tinues to the 17th or 18th day, is rarely with- 
out this excoriation ; becauſe the patient preſſes 
ſo long upon that part, being obliged in ſome 
meaſure to lye on his back all the time. More- 
over, as he frequently wallows in his excre- 
ments, this exulceration is the ſooner pro- 
cured, It begins firſt with ſmall þliſters, or 
velicles, which when burſted, leave a ſuper- 
ficial ulcer, which penetrates inſenſibly into 
the membrana adipoſa, and is very difhcultly 
cured, I here omit the explication of the pa- 

tient's 
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tient's emaciation, as being a neceffary con- 
ſequence of his diſorder. His deafnefs | 
ceeds from the obſtruction of the veſſels of the 

ear, cauſed by the inflammation of the brain. 
Wx now come to the ſymptoms of the laſt 
ſtage of a malignant fever, which is its de- 

clenſion and diminution. 4 
Ir the patient is ſo happy, through the 
mildneſs of his fever, or its methodical treat- 
ment, to grow better, all the forementioned 
ſymptoms decline in the ſame proportion with 
the fever; ſuch as the delirium, head-ach, 
convulſion, meteorifmus, &c. but the declenfion 
of the ſymptom which principally denotes the 
pom s recovery, is the detumefaction of his 
face; for it preſuppoſes a reſolution of the 
obſtruction and a Eee circulation in the brain, 
whereby the humours which were redundant, 
and forced into the external carotides, now 
have room enough, and ſufficient liberty, to 
paſs into the internal ones. Nevertheleſs 
this ſign alone is not ſufficient to prove, 
that the reſolution or declenſion of the diſ- 
order is at hand; for I have ſeen ſome pa- 
tients, the fwelling of whoſe face diſappeared 
with a ſeeming and general calm, who were 
notwithſtanding in the utmoſt danger, through 
the ſuppuration which was then e But 
if the delirium ſenſibly remits along with the 
above ſymptom, its a ſtrong proof that the 
patient will recover. | 

Nor muſt we expect, though all this hap- 
pens, that the delirium will entirely ceaſe ; 
nay, the patient after the diſorder is quite 
| 1 over, 
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| over, will ſtill remain ſtupid, and make ex- 


travagant diſcourſes. I have met with ſome 
who forgot even their very name, ſo that = 


were obliged to learn once more fo r 


write, Cc. nay ſome have remained ſtupid all 
their life time, becauſe the fibres of the brain 
and common ſenſory were ſo diſtracted and 
relaxed by the force of the diſeaſe, that they 
demand a proportional time to repair their 
natural tone and elaſticity. | | 
Nor only the relicks of the delirium, but 
indigeſtions, depraved taſte, &c. remain after 
this fever, for the reaſons before given; yet 
we ſee that in all other fevers, after ſeaſonable 
purging, Fc. the patient is reſtored to his for- 
mer ſtate of health, enjoying a good appetite, 
Sc. So that of all fevers, the plague itſelf 
not excepted, there is none ſhocks ſo much 
the very foundation of the human machine, 
impairs health, and renders its amendment ſo 
flow, as a malignant fever, whoſe remains are 
ſtill ſo deeply implanted in the body, that 
ſome paroxyſms of this diſorder return eve 
now and then, let it be never ſo methodically 
treated, nay even cured. 
DiacnosTics, We are to diſtinguiſh 
a great many circumſtances in this diſorder, 
and that unfortunately by the help of equivo- 
cal and dubious figns. 1. We muſt examine 
whether the patient's fever be malignant or 
not. 2. Its ſpecies. 3. Its differences, 4. 
Its various ſtages and times. 5. We are to 
obſerve ſome ſpurious malignant fevers, or 
ſuch as have unjuſtly got this name. | 
| I. The 
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I. The exiſtence of a malignant fever can- 


not be well diſcovered for the two or three 
firſt days, nay, experienced phyſicians have 
been deceived in it during this time; for the 


ſmall number of its characteriſtic ſigns which 
begin to appear then, as moderate laſſitude, 
head-ach, &c. are attributed, not only by the 
patient, but by the phyſician, to ſome pre- 
ceding ſymptoms, as intemperance, violent 
exerciſe, &c. 

Bur as the diſorder advances, it begins to 
give ſome clearer inſtances of itſelf, and more 
room to conjecture. For about the 4th or 
5th day, though the fever is not high, nor 
the urine impregnated, or otherwiſe conſider- 
ably changed; yet an obſcure delirium, incon- 
gruous reaſoning, general laſſitude, head-achs, 
Sc. which then appear, are ſtrong proofs of 
it ; ſo that we may reaſonably judge a fever, 
attended with ſuch ſymptoms, to be malig- 
nant ; though we muſt not pronounce it ſuch 
for fear of miſcarrying in our prognoſtic, yet 
the diſorder ſhould be always treated as ma- 
lignant, till we arrive at greater certainty. 

ABOUT the ſixth or ſeventh day, this fever 
is too well characteriſed to be miſtaken for any 
other, ſince the above ſymptoms are then very 
manifeſt; wherefore the diforder ſhould be 
then treated with thin broth, bleeding, purg- 
ing, and other remedies to be hereafter men- 
tioned, 

II. Immediately aller the diſcovery of the 
fever, we are to examine of what kind it 1s; 


for inſtance, what ſort of inflammation gave 
it 


l \ | 
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it riſe, whether it be dematous, phlegmonous, 
or ereſypelatous, &c. for the nature of the in- 
flammation conſiderably changes the prognoſ- 
tics. Thus the two laſt, particularly the ere- 
ſypelatous inflammation is very apt to termi- 
nate in a gangrene. This we may diſcover by 
the violence of the ſymptoms, as intolerable 
pain and heat of the head, with an exceſſive 
delirium, &c. We muſt alſo endeavour to find 
out the extent or magnitude of the inflam- 
mation, for that which attacks or occupies 
the whole cortical ſubſtance of the brain, com- 
monly reaches the medullary ſubſtance, and is 
much more dangerous, than that which is con- 
fined to a ſmall portion of the cineritious ſub- 
ſtance alone. This is diſcovered by the great- 
er or leſs tenſity of the ſymptoms, by the pa- 
tient's complaints of pain in part, or all his 
head, &c, | 

Tur degree of the inflammation ſhould be 
likewiſe examined in order to make a good 
prognoſtic, and even a methodical cure. But, 
as all theſe are too remote, from our ſenſes, 
and have no diſtinct or manifeſt ſigns, both 
the cure, and particularly the prognoſtics are 
imperfect, 

III. The different {ſymptoms which ſuper- 
vene in this diſorder, as the inflammation of the 
lungs, liver, or other viſcus; all which may 
frequently happen in conſequence of this fever, 
2 ſhould be ſought for, from their reſpective 

gns. 5 | | 
Moreover, we muſt examine whether the 
patient has any purple ſpots or tumours, as the 
car- 
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pe parotides, &c, all which are cafily 
diſcovered 5 what we have ſaid, 

.Wz muſt. next enquire, whether the pa- 
tient's delirium approaches to a phrenzy, coma 
vigil, or lethargy ; for in the firſt, the in- 
flammation is generally phlegmonous, and vio- 
lent; but the ſecond kind of delirium is con- 
tant, the patient ſpeaks much, and is continu- 
ally graſping the air, as it were to catch flies, 
or the like, with other prepoſterous motions 
of his hands. But in the third ſpecies, he is 
very ſilent, ſtirs neither hand nor foot; in a 
word, he ſeems ta fleep, ſo that we may 
conjecture, that the inflammation in this cafe 
is cedematous. 

IV. The different times or ſtages of the 
diſorder muſt be obſerved, as its 1 
augmentation, ſtate, and declenſion, all whi 
are caſily diſtinguiſhable by the deſcription we 
have already given. Yet to know the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe is of ſome importance to 
the phyſician, who is not called in 22 
till the 7th day; ſo by knowing the 
the diſorder when firſt he ſees the 3 he 
can the better give his opinion thereof, and 
attempt the cure. 

V. We have already given the differences 
of the genuine malignant fever, we now come 
to ſome ſmaller kinds of it, which are rather 
ſo many ſpurious malignant diſorders, or ſuch 
as put on, in ſome reſpects, the appearance 
of malignant ones. Of this kind 1s, 1. The 
inflammation of the pericranium, or 8 ex- 
ternal * of the head; for 3 is 

e 


frequently attended with ſeveral ſymptoms of 
a malignant fever, and may perhaps impoſe on 
the phyſician as ſuch, 2. The inflammation of 
ſome of the {mall /nus's about the ſella turcica 
the ſymptoms of this approach much to the na- 
ture of the ſymptoms of a malignant fever, This 
kind of ſpurious fever I have certainly met with, 
as I may conclude from the nature of the ſymp- 
toms, which were like thoſe of a malignant 
feyer, and by the effuſion of pus, from the 
patient's noſe, in which it was not formed, as 
I diſcovered by examination ; ſo it has been 
diſcharged from the above place, by its com- 
munication with the noſe. „ dichte 
A third ſpecies of theſe ſpurious malignant 
fevers, has been ſeen, from the inflammation 
of the internal ear, as the evacuation of pus 
by the tube euſtachiana into the mouth, ſeems 
to prove very clearly, The vulgar fay in this 
caſe, that the pus came from the brain. 
PR OGNOST ICS. Theſe depend upon the 
following heads, 1. The danger of the fever. 
2. Its duration. 3. Its incertitude, or 
penſity to different changes. 4. The ſigns 
which denote its happy or fatal event. 
I. The danger of this diſorder is not only 
great, but the greateſt of any other; 1. Becauſe 
all internal inflammations are deſperate, but this 
eſpecially, by reaſon it occupies the organ moſt 
neceſſary for life, vi. the brain; for, thro | 
the affections of this part, all the other organs 
ſuffer more or leſs for the want of a ſufficient 
influx of the animal ſpirits, ONE 
| II. Tris 
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II. This inflammation is dangerous, becauſe 
it is difficultly removed. For the terminations 
of an inflammation in any other part, ſuch 
as reſolution and ſuppuration, which alone 
tend to life, can hardly be expected in the 
inflammation of the brain, gangrene being its 
moſt uſual period; nay, though it terminates 
in ſuppuration, it proves mortal, becauſe the 
pus has no diſcharge. As to reſolution, if 
there be any room to expect ſuch, it will be 
very ſlow, becauſe of the ſoft and pulpous 
ſubſtance of the brain, and the delicate coats 
of the arteries which enter it, and which, as 
anatomiſts know, looſe their external coat af- 
ter their entrance into the cranium, leſt they 
ſhould injure this tender viſcus by the force of 
their oſcillations. The arteries, on the contrary, 
of all other parts, always preſerve their coats ; 
wherefore they are ſufficiently ſtrong to for- 
ward the circulation, and attenuate any im- 
pacted humours lodged in them; whence re- 
ſolution is performed in theſe veſſels about the 
— day, whilſt it cannot be expected in the 

rain till about the 1 5th. | 

III. In-moſt of the other internal inflam- 
mations which ſuppurate, the pus has ſome 
| ſort of vent; for in that of the lungs, it may 
be diſcharged by the trachea; in the inteſtines, 
by the anus; in the uterus, by the vagina; 
&c. but here is no ſuch paſſage, conſequently 
the patient is threatened with the utmoſt dan- 
ger; to which we may add, the violent ſymp- 
toms of a malignant fever, whereby the 
functions are impaired ; nay, the patient's = 

| an 
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and difficult recovery 


demonſtrate the danger thereof. 
II. The duration of this diſorder is long! 
eſpecially if it tends to the patient's recovery; 


if not, it is generally 


ſhort. 


Its long 


255 


alone, is ſufficient! to 


„Aa 


conti⸗ 


nuation is owing, as obſerved, to the ſoſtneſs 


of the affected 


ſo that it rarely ends, or 


is cured, before the 1 8th or 20th day, whilſt 


other. inflammatory fevers terminate about the 


ſecond ſeptenary, or 14th day. The diſorder 


is mot only 


long 


—— it tends to reſolution 


and health, but -alſo. when it turns to ſuppu- 
ration, before which, as in all' other impend- 


are in. 


yet at leng 


sis formed, they decline; 


paint reaſons better; his pulſe is moderate; 
the circulation is freer 1 in his head than'uſual ; 


ing 9 the ſymptoms redouble, and 


eir moſt violent degree; but as ſoon! 


then the 


he begins to languiſh with all the 


ſymptoms of a ſlow and mortal fever, till at 
lengitly he dies about the 4oth or coth day. 
O the contrary; if the inflammation has 
been ſo conſiderable as to rupture ſome of 
theveflels, whichgenerally happens between the 
roth and 18th day, rarely before, through 
a more languid circulation of the humours, 
then a gangrene will happen in conſequence 
of the extravaſated fluids, and perhaps it may 


only enſue about the 25 th day ; 


yet 


unfortu- 


nately we cannot foretell or diſcover ſeaſona- 
bly this impending mortification for the rea- 


ſons already given, and thoſe to 0 hereaſter 
mentioned. 


$ X 


E 


III. This 
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III. This fever is very dubious; for if the 
inflammation had been on the furface of the 
body, we could the better diſcover its kind, 
whether phlegmonous, edematous, or ereſy- 
pelatous, as alſo its extent and degree; but be- 
ing ſeated in the brain, we are ignorant of its 
pecies ; ſo neither the preceding, preſent; or 
re ſtate of the diſeaſe can be petfectly diſ- 
covered; conſequently the event of the diſ- 
order is uncertain: wherefore a prudent, phy- 
ſieian ſhould not deciſively, pronounce the pa- 
tient's death or recovery, but rather ſuſpend 
his judgment, which ſhould not be given ab- 
ruptly, neither in this fever, nor in any other 
(orders ; for I have ſeen ſome patients, par- 
ticularly in a malignant fever, who were gi- 
ven up for dead, and yet recovered, So that 
we may ſay, that there are both hopes and 
danger in this diſorder. Hence appears the 
uncertainty of a malignant fever, and the im- 
prudence of making any abſolute prognoſtics 
thereon, or they ſhould be at leaſt ſuſpended 
fer ſome tune, 1 | $46 
Bor it may be perhaps objected, that fince 
the matter is fo, it is in vain to ſtudy the na- 
ture of a malignant fever, and that a peafant 
in ſuch uncertainties will be as clear-ſighted 
as the moſt able phyſician. To obviate this 
difficulty, we ſhall immediately come to the 
fourth head, upon which the prognoſtics 
partly depend, and which comprehends 
the fatal and lucky omens of a malig- 
nant fever, which, though not ſufhciently e- 
vident, will yet afford conſiderable light to a 
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ſkilful phyſician, whereby he may diſtin- 
daun bin elf in this caſe from the Ciolift or 
vulgar, | 15 1 n 
Tux figns, therefore, of a fatal malignant 
fever, are, | TO 
| 1. The multiplicity and violence of the 
ſymptoms; ſuch as a great delirium, difficult 
of reſpiration, lethargy, and other violent af- 
fections of the head. N 
II. A ceſſation of all theſe ſymptoms for 
two or three days, about the 1 5th day of the 


„ 


diſorder, with an exaſperation of the ſame in 


* 
1 


a ſhort while after; to theſe ſupervenes an 
unequal intermittent pulſe, convulſive reſpi- 
ration, Sc. for theſe denote ſuppuration, and 
that the inflammation has gained the corpus 
canellatum, or N= ſubſtance of the brain, 
whereby the origin of ſome of the nerves in 

that ſubſtance, eſpecially that of the nerves of 
the heart, is compreſſed, the preter natural oſ- 
cillations of the arteries of the brain being vi- 
olently conveyed to others at the ſame time. 
Hence proceed the ſubſultus tendinum, con- 
vulfion of the lower- jaw, tongue, hands, and 
other muſcular parts of the body. The nau- 
ſea; cardialgia, hiccups, vomiting, Cc. de- 
note alſo the agitation of the ſpirits, parti- 
cularly in the nerves of the ſtomach, eſpe- 
cially when there is no reaſon to ſuſpect cru- 
dities therein, as when the patient is ſufficient- 
ly and ſeaſonably purged. - | 
III. The ſuppreſſion, or rather retention of 
the urine is very dangerous, as we ſee in the 
phrenzy, whether it proceeds from the con- 
| „ ſtriction 
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vulſive conſtriction of the ſphinder of this 
organ; or from the too great relaxation of 
the bladder, whereby it becomes incapable 
of contracting itſelf, and expreſſing the in- 
cluded urine. 

-IV. The 8 or tenſive felling 
of the abdomen, ſounding like a drum when 
ſtruck, is held a very. 3 ſymptom, 
becauſe it proves, 1. The rarefaction and col- 
lection af. air in the inteſtinal tube. 2. The 


„ 


« 


able in this caſe, are, 1. Deimneſs, ' becauſe 
this denotes an cedematous inflammation, par- 
ticularly if it ſupervenes on the 14th or ij th 
day; wherefore ſuppuration or gangrene are 
not to be much apprehended in the brain. 
2. The detumefaction of the viſage. This is 
A ſurer ſign, if it does not happen in conſe- 
1 of ſuppuration, as we remarked: be- 
ore ; but in the former Caſe i it denotes a free 
<irculation in the brain. 3- Sneezing is alſo 
reckoned a favourable ſign, for it proves the 
Nihil) of the nerves of the noſe, Gc. and 

con- 


1 
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conſequently that they are now free from eom⸗ 

eſſion or inflammation, which rendered them 
infenfible before. 4. Copious ſweating when 
it does not much fatigue or weaken the patient, 


nor over heat him, is a good omen, as are al- 


ſo a ſerous diarrhea, and abundant flux of 
urine; for they denote the removal of the ſe- 
roſities of the brain to theſe emunctories. 


"The general Cure of a malignant Fr vxk. 


8 this is an internal inflammation, it ſhould 

1 be treated as ſuch, viz. by bleeding, 
purging, Sc. The bleeding ſhould be per- 
ormed in the ſaphena. This bleeding mult be 
ſoon ſucceeded by purgatives,' but eſpecially. by 
emetics : let the patient drink of thin broth, 
or a ſimple light ptiſans, in which is boiled 
a 25 only, for a mixture of them is uſe- 


leſs, nay prejudicial ; with theſe the patient is 


to be treated till the I 5th day. Nor muſt we 
be deterred from bleeding, by the practice of 


the antients, who imagined that this diſorder 


proceeded from a corrupt ferment, or virus, 
which preyed on the patient's ſpirits, and 
cauſed hjs weakneſs ; wherefore they had re- 
courſe to cordials, or alexipharmic remedies 
alone, entirely baniſhing veneſection. 


As to the bleeding of the foot, it muſt not 


be ſo ſpeedy or abundant as in a peripneumo- 
ny, or the like inflammation; nay, thoſe a- 
bout him would not permit it, becauſe they 
imagine the patient to be very weak, and un- 


able to bear it. Let this revulſive bleeding, 


3 how- 


n 
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owever, in the foot, be made during the two 
firſt days, four times a day, in a proper quan- 
tity, or as the patient's age, temperament, c. 
will permit; nor ſhould his ſeeming weakneſs 
prevent this practice, becauſe it is rather an 
oppreſſion, or ſuffocation of the patient's 
ſtrength, than a real weakneſs, as the ſucceſs 
proves, the patient being thereby conſiderably 
invigorated. | 
AFTER this bleeding, we muſt not follow 
the method of Hippocrates, by deferring pur- 
gation till the humours are (as they ſay) con- 
cocted; but we muſt rather ſoon after pre- 
ſcribe emetics, either alone, or combined with 
cathartics, giving the latter two or three hours 
before the former, | 
Way emetics ſhould be preferable to ca- 
thartics in this caſe, is not eaſily determined; 
beſides, the latter ſeem to be better indicated, 
| fince the contraction of the diaphragm, ſto- 
mach, Cc. fo compreſs the contents of the 
abdomen in vomiting, that theſe, with the in- 
feriour aorta, receive leſs blood ; therefore the 
quantity of blood which flows by the ſupe- 
riour aorta into the head, &c. is proportio- 
nally augmented, - and conſequently the ob- 
ſtruction of the brain. Nevertheleſs experi- 
ence proves the contrary ; for the head is ra- 
ther conſiderably. eaſed by vomiting, in con- 
ſequence of which experience, ' I have often 
given theſe remedies in ophthalmies, which, 
1 own, they have augmented for a ſhort time, 
but ſoon after proportionally diminiſhed .. 


Tuo 
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Tuo there have been ſeveral * aſ- 
Gened for this phœnomenon, yet I think the 
moſt plauſible is that deduced 1 the reci- 
ym — of the ſtomach and head, ag 
betwixt the uterus and dura mater, in 
byſteric fits, in which there are convulſions, der 
lirium, and the like, though — pri- 
mary obſtruction, or cauſe of theſe ſymptoms 
in that part. This ſudden epilepſy, or con- 
vulſion, therefore, ſeems to proceed from the 
irritation made on the uterus, with which the 
dura mater ſympathizes by its convulſive con- 
traction. 

Wr may ſay the ſame of the ſtomach, 
for we ſee that the impreſſions made thereon, 
give occaſion to a megrim, which may be 
ſpeedily. allayed by a diſh of coffee, or ths 
hke; becauſe — induce a different i 

ſion 3 on _ on the ſtomach. 

tics alſo c e impreſſions made b hs 
ther thing on the — 9 
— that the irritation made by theſe re- 
medies on the ſtomach, procures at the ſame 
time the ſympathetic conſtriction of the dura 
mater, whereby the ſtagnant blood is expreſſed 
out of the veſſels of the brain; in which ſenſe 
I imagine vomitives are good on this occaſion. 
Emetics take place chiefly when an intempe- 
rance has. preceded ; nay, they may in this 
caſe be very often previouſly uſed to TA" — 
particularly when they are indicated by con- 
tinual nayſeas, vomiting, &c, to theſe, pure 
ous my A as —_—_ 
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hour if the malignant fever isacor fied 
with. an inſfammation of the ſtomach, iti 
teſtines, liver, or any of the onfideratile vi} 
| Cera, emeties Soul be induſtriouſly avoided; 
or if they are requiſite, let them be _—_ 
only after fiifficient bleeding. If the 
has violent redbublings, de rium, and. head: 
achs, bleeding ſhould be copious. 
As to purgation, fome repeat it only every 
third day Witt a briſk - purgative, giving laxa- 
tives in the intervals, as Hir. viol. ſal. veger. 
rarely exhibiting mana.” Others give mino- 
ratives more frequently, without purging pow 
erfolly upon any determined time. Wo 
WIIISsTFT we order theſe remedies, diluents 
muſt not be forgot, as thin 'broths, ptiſans, 
Sc. If the above emetics purge upwards and 
downwards, as ſometimes they do, we need 
not give a cathartic after them. Thus we 
have proved the efficacy of emetics, not 
on the preſent occaſion, but alſo i in all other 
affections of the head. 2 
As to my method of purging, 1 order it 
every third day, but on the-intermediate days 
I keep the patient ſo lax,” that he will have 
three or four ſtools on theſe days: for this in- 
tent I order a decoction of borrog. ſcolependr, 
&c. rendered active by ſal. veget. or manna ; 
afterwards I have recourſe to bleeding, if ne- 
ceflary ; and though I cannot well determine 
the number of veneſections for all patients, yet 
they may be repeated in general nine or ten 
times during the firſt eighteen days of the 
Aiſorder, now and then, as the fever, Cc. 
285 — — require; 
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require; five or ſix of them ſhould at leaſt 
precede the uſe of Purgatives. 

As to the patient's common drink, let! it be 
ſimple ptiſan, made of the roots of gram. ca- 


nin. and liquorice. If we want to cool more 


effectually, let the ptiſan be made of rad. 
fragar. atetos, cum mtr, purif. vel ſal. prunel, 


d gr. xxxv. vel ſal. veget. 55s, The falt may 


be diffotved in” a quart of the ptiſan. 
of the part cular Cure of - a Aae 


FEVER, 


AVI NG 1 800 of MY crea method 
of cure which this diſorder has in com- 
mon vith moſt other inflammatory fev 
we now come to ſome rules relating to the par- 
ticular ſymptoms of this diſorder as malignant. 
The chief ſymptoms which require this treat- 
ment, are reducible to ten. 

I. The patient's exceſſive weakneſs, an eſſen- 
tial ſymptom of amalignant fever, and of which, 
if the patient does not complain, the aſſiſtants 
ſeldom fail to do. The reaſon of this ſym 
tom I have already given. If it has attended 
the diſorder from the beginning, and is not 
very great, it is not to be much dreaded: on 
the contrary, if it ſupervenes only in the mid- 
dle of the diſorder, or eſpecially towards the 


end or decline, it is extreamly dangerous; for 


then it denotes the obſtinacy and greatneſs of 
the obſtruction, and the patient's real weak- 


neſs, Nat only the weakneſs in general ſhould 


be conſidered, but alſo its degree; for a ſmall 
3 &. weak- 
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weakneſs ſhould not interrupt the general me- 
thod of cure, as bleeding, p ring, © Sc. on 
the contr; 8 tely for- 
bids it, and will admit — 2 — remedies 
at the ame time, but ſuch as are calculated 
for the weakneſs, as cordials. . 

As the rs 3 this weakneſs tobe 
owing to a foreign an contagious Fomes, mix- 
ed with the blood, their views always tended to 
expel it by the uſe of hot and powerful a- 
lexi A1 ; but the moderns have ſubſtituted 
in their place more gentle cordials, not with 
the fame intention as that of the antients, un- 
leſs in the circumſtance above remarked. Py 
moſt uſual cordials are the following. 

' Trochiſc. viper. to gr. Xxx. * ſimple 
der of vipers, or drying them 
without any ebullition, is E 4 an excellent 
cordial : its doſe is mw x. to XX. 
To this claſs may be alſo added, the 2h wp vo- 
lat. viper. which is not inferiour to either of 
the above medicines, and is given in the ſame 
doſe with the eding powder. 2. Theriac, 
is an excellent cordial; or the ag. theriac. 
which is made by diſtilling the treacle with 
other ſimples; the moſt ordinary are lem- 
mon Juice, white-wine, brandy, orſpirit of 
wine, The theriac, diftilled with the a- 
bove juice is called the treacle-water of Ba- 
uderon ; the doſe of which, as alſo of that 
diſtiled with white-wine, is to an ounce; 
but if the treacle be diſtilled with brandy, or 
2 of wine, as the liquor is very hot and 
ng. its doſe ſhould be much * as ſhould 
: likewiſe 
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likewiſe the doſe of the tincture of treacle. 
Thefe circumſtances I mention, that the dif- 
ferent waters above ſhould be always ſpecified 
in the recipe, for fear of ordering an immo- 
derate doſe, when we know not the ingredi- 
ents of which the water was compoſed... 3. 
The eliæir pptis. from xx. to xxx. drops 
is much in vogue, as alſo the il. paracelſ. 
from xx. to xl. drops, nay ſometimes to 
bij. or 3ſs. La Motte's drops are now the 
moſt r cordial, 1 are given from 
x. to xx. in a of ſome Spani 
wine, or — broth, Ge _ 
As to the action of theſe remedies, let us 
firſt begin with the pu/v. and ſal. volat. wiper, 
with the trochiſc. viper. The virtue of theſe 
conſiſts in an alkaline volatile nature; they 
therefore ſtimulate the action of the ſolids, 
and in the mean while attenuate the fluids, 
and thus they invigorate the patient. Much 
the ſame may be ſaid of the ag. theriac. and 
elix. pptis. As to the il. it is a tincture of 
antimony, Sc. drawn by the help of ſpirit of 
wine. I have formerly ſeen it better made 
than at preſent ; for then the ſpirit of wine 
was more impregnated with the particles of 
the ingredients, and its colour was much deep- 
er; now, on the contrary, very little antimo- 
ny is put into the men/{ruum, the quantity of 
which bears no proportion with the antimony, 
Moreover, ſome by the method: of preparing, 
render it ſo cauſtic, that the tongue can hardly 
bear it; nay, it is at preſent, rare to find any 
without more or leſs of this cauſticity; why: 

rt ore 
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fore the phyſician ſhould be very circumſpect 
in choſing it; nay; he ſhould Always taſte it 
to diſcover its different qualities; ſo that if it 
be acrid, and if he can get no other, let him 
correct the doſe with a proper quantity of 
ſome appropriated watert. 
T IIS deſcription I thought neceſſary to be 
premiſed, both to know the different kinds, 
or rather faults, of the ſilium, and its action, 
which, as is obvious, conſiſts in nothing elſe 
but its weight, whereby the humours are di- 
vided and attenuated, and the tone of the ſo- 
lids augmented. | n 7 
As to the drops of La Motte, they are no- 
thing elſe but an aqua fortis, dulcified by re- 
ted diſtillations and cohobations. This is 
made of two different kinds of vitriol, Hun- 
garian antimony and nitre diſtilled together 
ſeveral times; yet, notwithſtanding theſe fre- 
quent diſtillations, it ſtill retains ſome of its 
cauſticity: an inſtance of which I have ſeen 
in an infant, whoſe ſtomach was covered over 
with ſmall ulcers, or aphthz, in conſequence, 
as I am perſuaded, of theſe drops which he 
took: wherefore, if neceſſity requires their 
uſe, let them be ordered in ſome Spaniſh 
wine, which by its oleous and ſulphureous 
3 may correct this acrid quality; or 
et them be combined with the oil of ſweet- 
almonds for the ſame pur poſe. 
As we cannot pretend that this remedy 
ſhould invigorate the fluids: by its immediate 
action, but inſpiſſate them rather, as the ſpi- 
rits of ſuch ingredients generally do; ſo = 
_ m 
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muſt have recourſe to their immediate action 


85 ent's full, ſtrong, and quick ulſe, 
ade der exhibition, —— proves. en oY 

TuxsE cordials may be ordered under ' ſez 
veral forms, but eſpecially / in potions, mixed 
with ſome proper waters, as ag. ſcord. ulmar' 
ſcabias. &c. the il. gutt. de la Motte, and 
elix. pptis, may be alſo given after the ſame 
manner, or rather as we before mentioned. 
00 II. The ſymptom ſubſequent to the above 
weakneſs, which we ſhould. remark in this 
fever, is the violent delirium: attended with 
conyulſions and a madneſs, which ſometimes 
approaches to that of a phrenzy. To alles 
viate this ſymptom, let the patient be bled in 


the foot, if he can bear it, and is not much 


reduced by the preceding bleedings; for we 
muſt not imagine, that a deſirium, with con- 


vulſive motions and ſeeming ſtrength, are proofs 
of real force; becauſe the patient may be af- 
fected with all theſe ſymptoms, and be weak 
in the mean time; wherefore, if we diſcover 
that the patient is really exhauſted, inſtead of 
letting blood, we ſhould have recourſe to nar- 
cotics, though they are extremely dangerous, 
and ſhould be exhibited with all poſſible cir- 
cumſpection, for they rarify the blood, and 
have a particular tendency to the head. Nez 
vertheleſs, as we have no other reſource in 
this. caſe, if the watchings, convulſions, &c. 
be exceſſive, they may be preſcribed after ſuf- 
ficient bleeding, if the patient can bear it. 
The molt ſelect narcotics are #heriac. from gj. 


N 


2 : to 


on the ſolids, whoſe tenſion they augment, 26 
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to J. laud. kquid. vel tint. anodyn. to xv. 
drops, pl. de cynogleſs. from xx. to xxv. gr. 
Gr. de karab. to 5vj. and if neceſſity requires, 
we may order 2 opiat. or extrat?. op. one | 
grain "of which will | be equivalent to xxv. 
drops of the rind. anodyn. and to 5vj, of the 
of amber, or arab. but we ſhould 
hot: give the full doſe of a e of theſe narco- 
tics at once, but rather di e it, to be taken 
at proper intervals. 
As to the tinctures of opium, draws by 
the help of vinegar or water, they are gene- 
rally weak and inſignificant; becauſe ſuck 
menſtruums diſſolve not the gummy partieles of 
the opium, which are better extracted by was 
rit of wine, conſequently the tinctures 
drawn, are preferable to ſuch as are drawn 
by the wa. ets mers Mi 4 4 fat — 

SoMRE that the —_ 
dativ. of 2 may be as effectual in this 
caſe as the. narcotics, which are ſubject to 

ſome inconvenjencies. As "es ym At 
ver found this falt to allay | theſe £ 
like the narcotics; nay, I am perli 
would be no more ſerviceable in this ri 
than the ſal. admir. glaub. for the effect of 
the one, as well as that of the other, chiefly 
conſiſts in cooling the blood, and prev 
the ſecretion of urine. Wherefore: this 2 
ſedat. has of late loſt the moſt part of its for- 
mer credit. 

III. The patient at length, or about Genc 
day, commonly loſes his ſenſes and knowledge, 
and involuntarily diſcharges his — 

an 


1 my — n > 1 
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and all chat can be e Ie is to or- 
der the nurſe to take f care of keeping 
the patient clean, "by chang 
caſion requires his © ſheets, ſhirt, and bed; 
which laſt muſt be ſometimes covered with a 
cere-cloth, particularly if it has been ſpoiled 
by the excrements, otherwiſe it may render 
the patient worſe : he ſhould be alfo waſhed 
with a little warm urine and water, eſpecially 
his fandament, and the parts about the 
0s; facrum, to eg the ey, Nu 
8 DA Ja OE” ne nne enn 

IV. The os ſacrum, and allhivons wank are 


excoriated by degrees. This ſymptom i begins 


firſt with red ſpots, then ſmall bliſters, or ve- 


ficles, which being burſted, 3 riſe to ſupers 
ficial ulcers 3 the are ly 

till at laſt they penetrate — cells ls of the the 
fat, and ſo become often an inch deep. Thiy 
is a kind of an ereſypelatous affection, which 
generally happens a 
proceeds from the compreſſion of theſe parts, 


whereby the circulation is obſtructed; to which 


alſo the heat concurs, but eſpecially the are 
tient's-urine and ercrements. 

To remedy this ſymptom, ſome vu 
plants, as roſmarin. abſynth, &c. ſhould be 
boiled in milk or wine; or the common vuk 
nerary water may be employed, with which 
the affected parts ſhould be frequently fo- 
mented, or a fine thin piece of parchment; 
or gold-beater's leaf, may be dipped in theſe 
remedies, and applied to the excoriation ; for 


ing as often as oc- 


t the.-14th day, and 
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or the internal tegument of an egg- hell im- 
merſed in the ſame, will be uſeful. Not- 
withſtanding theſe efforts, the ulcer becomes 
daily more extenſive, nor can it be cured till 
the fever is over; at which time we may or- 
der the unguent. de 2 or. alba bas. &c. 
to heal it. 22 9511 v 
bo N. T De patient out of an old aney⸗ or o 
ther reaſons, ſhuts ſometimes his mouth, ſo 
that be will by no means open it to receive 
any medicine, but will immediately, by ſome 
natural inſtinct, open it at the firſt ſight of 
water; wherefore, as we have no ie Wenns 
to give him proper remedies: but by this ve- 
hicle, and in caſe he is not yet purged; a doſe 
of emetic- tartar, &c. may be * into the 
water, thereby to deceive him: the other re- 
medies may be exhibited the ſame way. Some 
perhaps may ſay, as the — by the anus 
is free, we may convey the remedies by that 
way, without waiting for the occaſion of con- 
veying them by the mouth. This I own is 
true; but unfortunately clyſters, or the like, 
are not ſo convenient, becauſe they promote 
the excretion of excrements, the ill conſe⸗ 
Dum of which we are to fear. 

As to the patient's nouriſhment during this 
ſymptom, bis broths , ſhould be cold, or ſo 
made as to impoſe on him for water; for if 
they be hot, he will not take them. Jellies 
may be ordered the ſame way. In the above 
broths may be alſo boiled ſome cherefol: or 
the like plant. We may alſo beat up in theſe 
broths the yolk of an egg; or make a water- 


gruel, 


. ks, 


, . led =y 3 8 ptiſan. 
gil may be added, alittle ſugar and cin- 
namon- water; or let him eat of rice- cream, 
that nothing may be wanting to nouriſh kim 
properly. 

VI. The hemorrhage of the = is a very 


equivocal ſign; for it is very dangerous in 
the beginning, augmentation, and * of 


the diſorder, becauſe in all theſe ſtages, it de- 


notes the greatneſs of the, obſtruction; ne- 
vertheleſs, if it happens towards the middle 
of the ſtate, or decline of the fever, as it im- 
mediately diſcharges the affected part of ſo 
much blood, it relieves the patient very much, 
as experience proves. The hæmorrhoids, if 
they flow not . exceſſively, are alſo very falu- 
, becauſe they are revulſive from the head. 


Neither of theſe hemorrhages are ſo frequent 


of late as formerly; for bleeding, purging, Sc. 
prevent ſuch fluxes, or at leaſt Kak them 
much more rare than they were formerly, 
when theſe methods were not followed. We 
meet with them nevertheleſs now and then; 
for if the obſtruction of the head be great, 
natwithſtanding all we can do the 1 
of the noſe will happen. If the abdominal 
viſcera are obſtructed, the blood will the more 
abundantly flow to places of leſs reſiſtance, 
particularly to the hæmorrhoidal veſſels ; yet - 
their flux requires not. ſo much a as 


that of the noſe if it be exceſſive, to check 


which, refreſhing aſtringent ptiſans are re- 
commended, ſuch as thoſe made of rad. fra- 
gar. acetos. but the moſt in vogue is that of 


R Hupe. 
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fymphyt. maj. If this will not ſtop the dif- 
charge, add ſome few drops of pc rabel. ad 
rat. acid; which may be given at night, but 
ſimple ptiſan at other times, If are 
inſufficient, we may introduce a tent dipt in 
ag. rabel. into the patient's noſe. _. 
VII. Lymphatic rather than fanguine ab- 
ſceſſes, or collections, are formed in ſeveral 
muſcular interſtices. Theſe ſhould not be 
opened ſo ſoon as a fluQuation is perceived in 
them, becauſe the ulcers remaining are ſub- 
ject to become gangrenous ; wherefore the in- 
cluded matter ſhould remain til it acquires a 
lent nature. To haſten maturation, let 
me emollient cataplaſms be applied to the 
tumour, as emplaſtr. de mic. pan. or ſuch” as 
are made of emollient plants with ol. lilior. or 
theriac. If the tumour is hereby conſiderably 
augmented, let it be opened with the kni 
in its moſt depending part, or where the pus 
collected will beſt permit of it, ſo that the 
matter may have a free iſſue ; nor ſhould the 
aperture be very great; for if the tumour 
was opened in its full length, the cicatrix 
would be, perhaps, as long as the part af- 
fected, the matter being fo ſubject to fuſion, 
The aperture muſt be ſometimes made cru- 
cial, the better to deterge the bottom of the 
ulcer. For the firſt apparatus, it may be dreſſed 
with ſimple and dry dofils ; for the ſecond, 
the ordinary digeſtive may be employed, vrz, 
the wnguent. bafilic. or terebinth. cum vitel. 
o. For the next, this digeſtive may be ren- 
dered more active with of. millepert. 22 
| | Hind, 
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rinct. 


ſhould be dreſſed twice a day; afterwards, 
when the ſuppuration is over, and when the 
ulcer begins to be clean and full of well- 
eonditioned fleſh, it muſt be dreſſed but once 
a day, and that with the liniment. arc. 2 
as being the beſt digeſtive I know to give 
proper colour and. confiſtence; to the deck 
on the contrary, if the fleſh becomes pale, 
fot, ani fungous, the ulcer ſhould be dreſſed 
with Zuhum. viriu. metrnſium. or with unguent. 
rabr, which is nothing elſe but the lr. 
— with Pr æeipitur. rubr. we may at length 
„ if neceſfary, the lap. —3 If the 
bſtance in the ulcer os. been conſi- 
abradle, A ps ef ty will remain, with an 
adheſion of the ſkin, where the cicatrix 18 
formed, to the fubjacent muſcilar parts, 
whereby it becomes almoſt immoveable in 
that place, through the loſs of the adipoſe 
niembrane, which rendered it pliable, and of 
an eafy motion over the muſcles before. 
Bor we are to obſerve, that it is not only 
difficult, but alſo very dangerous, to heal this 
ulcer during the fever, for it ſerves as a ge- 
neral iſſue or e 
mours, which flow, as it were, critically to 
this place, whereby the diſeaſe is conſiderably 
leflened : wherefore in caſe of ſuch a flux, 
you may leave the part 


of its remains appear which will be a con- 
anne 


R 2 TIIs 


b or alces. In the beginning it 


to the morbid hu- 


open till the diſor- 
der is entirely removed; nay, ſo long as any 


py 
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TuIS * —_ the diſorder,” becomes 
often pale, dry, and gangrenous; in which 
caſe — muſt mundify and enliven ite! with 
ſome phagedenic water, or the ſolution of 
mercury in 5 fort. to repair the languid oſ- 
cillations of the ſolids, thereby to diitcngage 
themſelves of the mortified parts. For the 
ſame intention may be afterwards applied ca- 
taplaſms, animated with ſal ammoniac, or 
the reſolvent meals mixed with a little ſoot, 
and to bathe the part at every dreſſing with 
_ . ſimple, or rather camphorated brandy ; but 
in ſpight of all our attention, the patient 
nerally dies on the ſecond or third day 

_ -the appearance of this ulcer ; wherefore we 
may always - pronounce. it the period of his 
liſe. b eine 181 
VIII. The parotides, not the ſwelling of 
the parotid glands, as ſome imagine, but ra- 
ther of the conglobate glands about the ears 
and neck. This ſymptom ſhould not hinder 
the general cure; nor muſt we here follow, 
the method of the antients, who imagining 
that theſe tumours were ſo many critical de- 
poſitions of the malignant humour, or rather 
virus, as they called it, durſt not purge or 
bleed, for fear of interrupting this wholeſome 
criſis, or reducing this venom into the courſe 
of circulation; on the contrary, purſuant to 
the principles already eſtabliſhed, we ſhould 
reject theſe abſurdities, and therefore continue 
our method of cure, which will contribute to 
prevent the generation of theſe tumours ſo 
common among the antients, and unjuſtly 


eſteemed 
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eſteemed venemous, whilſt they are nothing 
' elſe but the effect of a viſcid lymph of the 
head, through the inflammation of that part, 
and laxity of theſe organs, as we proved' 

Ir theſe parotides are very large and inca- 
pable of reſolution, apply ſome ſuppurative 
cataplaſms to them, and if they ſtill augment, 
we muſt not wait for a formal ſuppuration, 
but rather open them, leaſt their bulk ſhould 
too much compreſs the jugular veins, or lym- 
phatic ducts of the head, and fo procure the 
patient's death by a er of the circula- 
tion, and a gangrene of the brain; wherefore it 
is one of the moſt eſſential and curious points in 
the practice of medicine, to know how to 
manage theſe tumours methodically, ſo as to 
open them ſeaſonably. To lay open theſe 
parotides, cover each with a perforated plaiſter 
of diapalma, or the like, and then lay on a cau- 
ſtic. The Jap. cauſt. ſhould be kept on the 
tumour in proportion to its activity; nor muſt 
we be content to corrode the ſkin and adipoſe 
membrane alone, but we ſhould alſo conſume 
part of the very ſubſtance of the gland. By this 
means the compreſſion of the jugular veins, 
or lymphatic ducts, is ſomewhat removed, 
though not entirely, till the eſchar of the cor- 
roded gland falls off; to haſten which, we 
may relax it with freſh butter, the yolk of 
an egg, or with an emollient cataplaſm ; and 
if we diſcover any humidity betwixt the ſcab- 
and the gland, it is a good omen; for it de- 
notes the ſuppuration of that part. If the 
1 R 3 eſchar 
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har is nat entirely ſeparated by this means, 
72 7 off by de 9 5 the parts require, 
meaſures taken, the compreſſion 
af the brain nd” ant inflam- 
mation probably brought to reſolution. When 
the farotis begins to Arpnne. let hl ſup- 
puration continue for ſome time, FOR 
Sit en ſuppuration is not eaſily 0 
t when it N let it be promoted, 
afteryards treated like the above ulcer. aj 
6 it pe not ſuppurate, if iy patient is 
„ and a gangrene impends, let him take 
hag cordials, and let the tumour be touched 
with the cauſtic, and afterwards bathed with 
ag. vit. camphorat. or with a ſolution. of 
ſal Ae in which the compreſſes may 
be alſo di pped. But this, as well as the 
enous iboſition of the parotid ulcers, is a 
gn of approaching death. 

IX. Carbuncle, in Latin carbo, from its 

ſimilitude to a coal. This begins with a red 

= gradually augmenting, till it is a little 
Fo ated above the ſkin, It is attended with, 
violent heat, and ſome ſmall, or almoſt im- 
| perceptible veſicles; it becomes livid, and 
aſtly, black or gangrenous. 

THz treatment of this ſhould not inter- 
rupt the general cure. The reſolution of this 
tumour ſhould be attempted upon its firſt ap- 
pearance, wherefore apply catap. ex mic. pan. 
but as it entirely diſcovers. itſelf in twenty- 
four hours, we are commonly obliged to have 
recourſe to the cautery, for the nen ignis 
i gue VERT holds good here, Nor lh 


1 
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it be ſufficient to conſume the tumour alone, 
as in all other gangrenous caſes, but its cir 
9 ſhould be 14 be deſtroyed, as in the pa- 
rotides 

Is this tumour be ſmall and ſuperficial, a 
. dip ed in a ſolution of the lap. cauſti. 

to the tumour will conſume it. If 
its in bull be greater, arm the pledget with the 
ſame cauſtic in — and apply it to the car- 
buncle. After the eſchar is formed, ſcarrify 
the part to the quick, in order to make it fall 
off by the forementioned oleous remedies; 
then corroborate the part with aromatic wine, 
camphorated brandy, or vulnerary waters, in 
which the comprefles ſhould be dipped. A 
betwixt the eſchar and live parts, 
denotes ſuppuration and a laudable ſtate of 
the ulcer, which afterwards ſhould be treated 
as above directed. 

Ir the ſuppuration is duly carried on, a cri 
tical flux, as in the ulcer and parotid, will 
happen to the patient's advantage. On the 
contrary, this ulcer ſometimes dries up, be- 
comes gangrenous, and the mortification is 
ſoon tranſmitted to other parts in a weak and 
conſumptive body, ſo that the patient ſoon 
dies as in the former caſes. All therefore that 
we can do in this circumſtance, is to animate 
the patient with ſome of the mild cordials, 
not ſuch as are hot and active, and the ulcer 
ſhould be treated with the remedies Proper in 
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X. Purple ſpots, which 1 ſhall briefly 
— intending to treat of them more fully 
in the purple fever. Theſe are in general like 
flea - bites, without any elevation upon the 
—_ ere they are —_— implanted 

11. 4 
- IT has' beers long diſputed, dg they 
happened in conſequence of an — 
of the blood in theſe parts, or from its ſtag- 
nation only in the capillary veſſels: but as 
this argument is of no great I we 
thall drop it at preſent. 3 

TSE ſpots are ſometimes very numerous 
and ſometimes few. They frequently a 

pear on the hands or feet, and often on v 
breaſt ; but rarely on the face. Sometimes 
- they are collected in a line, from their ſimili- 
avid; to: which they are called in Latin vi- 
bices. They are allo often diſperſed without 
ſuch contiguity. 1 hey may be likewiſe. of 
Aifferent colours, as red, livid, or black. 

+ ./Tmas, as well as fome of the — 
ſymptoms, was formerly very frequent, 'but 
is much rarer now. The antients fancied, 
that theſe tumours owed their origin to the 
malignant virus which was thus diſcharged 
by the ſkin through the means of the expul- 
five faculty; but they are rather the effect on- 
dy of the ſpiſſitude of the blood, and laxity 

of the cutaneous fibres; wherefore ſome affirm, 
with a great deal of probability, that they 
proceed from drops of blood which are extra- 
vaſated along with the mucous humour of the 


1 in theſe places. | 
As 
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As theſe require no conſiderable method of 
cures? their. treatment ſhould not interrupt'the 
cure of- the malignant fever in general ; but 
to be attentive to them, we may in the interim 
preſcribe ſome mild ſudorifics, as a ptiſan of 
Scorzonera, which I eſteem very on for this 


N 2 
42 the pefitlential FEVER 4 PLacun,”” : 


EFORE we proceed to treat of this fa- 

tal diſtemper, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
the diviſion of ſome diſorders into {| poradie 
and epedemic. 

Tur former are not popular, nor do they 

owe their riſe to any general cauſe, for they 
are confined to one or ſome few towns, vil- 
lages, &c. on account of the particular cauſes 
and diſpoſitions of theſe places and their in- 
habitants to ſuch diſorders, as peripneumo- 
nies, pleuriſies, coughs, G c. 
Tux epidemic diſeaſes, ſo called becauſe 
they are popular, ſeize on the contrary a great 
many; of this claſs are alſo peripneumonies, 
pleureſies, malignant fevers, rheums, and all 
depuratory fevers, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
Sc. to which we may add, Ns dy- 
ſenteries. 

THEss epidemic diſorders may be alſo of 
two kinds. 1. Theſe of which more die 
than recover, and which, may be 2 
called epidemic. 2. Theſe of which more 
er. than die. : The pe peſtilential fever, Cr. 
8 former claſs:; an epidemic * 
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ſever,” &c. is of the latter, though its malig- 

neee ſometimes ſo intenſe, as to de- 
ſerve a place among the former. From this 

we may conclude, hat every peſtilential fe- 

ver may be ep idemic, but that every epider 
mic Siferder is not ſtilential 1 00 

1 HE charafterifiics of a peſtilential fever, 
are, 1. Its epidemic nature. 2, Its proving 
mortal, 3. The particular quality of its 
ſymptoms, as bubo's, &c. but more particu- 
larly the flaxidity of the parts and limbs after 
death. 4. The common and known caufe 
of the . as the fault of the air or ali- 
ments. 

Tus diſeaſes which from ſimple may be- 
come 1 are all malignant or conti- 
mal redoubling fevers, peripneumonies, and 
ꝑlæureſies, ED rheums, and all de- 

+ fevers. To diſtinguiſh the 
from theſe diſorders when — P45 1 
may aſſume their forms, it is neceſſary to ſay 
fomething of its nature; in order to which, 
the Cloning characters of a plague ſhould be 
remarked. — Its e —_ 5 Its 
proving mo The ity of its 
. bubo's, e, of —— . 
which are more violent in this, — in the 
peſtilential fever. 4. Its riſe, at leaſt in 
Europe, 1s owing to a foreign peſtilential con- 
tagion. So it appears, that the three _ 


racters of a plague agree alſo with 
lential fever ; but they differ i in this "fa 
that the imptoms of the former are more 
intenſe, that it ſprings from a foreign fomes, 
499 gener 
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generated in other countries, as thoſe of 
— and finally, that its firſt riſe cannot. 1 
referred to the bad conſtitution, haha — | 
of the air we breathe in, or our aliments, as 
the origin of a peſtilential fever may be. 
.  Txo' the name * may ſeem to ſug- 
geſt the idea. but of one uniform diſorder, yet 
it diſcovers itſelf under ſuch various ſhapes, 
that it has got ſeveral epithets. Thus the 
plague deſcribed by Herodotus i in his epiſtles 
to Lucretius, which happened about three 
hundred years before the birth of Chriſt, is 
called peſtis inguinalis, becauſe of the bubo's, 
and other jymptoms which it produced in the 
groin, The —_ which raged in England 
ſome years ago, was called peſiis ſudatoria, or 
fudor Anglicus, from the exceſſive ſweats which, 
attended it. There is an other deſcribed 
by the ſame Herodotus, wherein neither bubq's, 
nor ſuch like ſymptoms, happened, but a par- 
ticular gangrene na itſelf in the genital 
parts, whereby they fell off. We have 

ther recent diſtemper, called 2 be 
Siam, becauſe it was . 

country into ſome of our American ROE ny 
whence it was alſo tranſmitted to Rochelle, 
and ſome other ſea-port towns of France, 
which trafficked with thoſe places: this con- 
fiſts in ſanguineous ſweats. 

As we have made this digreſſion on the 2 

plague, we may once more remark, that it. 
ariſes not from any fault of our air or aliments, Fr 
as ſhall be hereafter gy yet, as it 
is a moſt woe e t muſt have ſom. 
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Fr portional 'cauſe : this, whatever it be, is 
aged in the humours, as experience proves 
wherefore they ſhould degenerate from their 
natural dzathefis, or diſpoſition, either by the 
fault of their ſenfible or inſenſible qualities. 
I know very well that the generality of 
medicinal writers, conſtantly accuſe the .vi- 
tiation of the ſenſible qualities of the blood, as 
its languid motion, great rarefaction or fer- 
mentation, its acceleration, its faltiſhneſs whe- 
ther acrid, acid, or muriatic, its too great or 
defective quantity, its ſpiſſitude, and all other 
ſuch like ſenſible qualities. Hence they 
never fail to mention ſome one or other of 
theſe in all kinds of plagues ; nay, I have my- 
ſelf formerly wrote a diſſertation of the plague 
in vindication of the ſame principles, which 
IJ am not aſhamed to diſavow at preſent, be- 
15 now guided by more light and experience. 
Thus the generality of authors affirm, that 
a certain degree of ſpiſſitude produced in the 
humours an ordinary diſeaſe, whilſt a more 
intenſe ſpiſſitude created the plague. But if 
this was true, where and whenever the hu- 
mours are very viſcid, the plague would ne- 
ceflarily enſue, and be a product of our own 
country, which is falſe. The ſame thing may 
be faid of the other ſenſible qualities before- 
mentioned. Wherefore we may conclude, 
that the plague conſiſts not in a depravation 
of theſe ſenſible qualities, but rather in the 


| yen or change of the intimate texture 
1 of the humours, or of their integral parts, 
4 whereby they degenerate from their natural 

ſtate, and become incapable of performing _ 
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uſual functions; as we ſee the particles of wine 
diveſt themſelves of their natural conforms 
tion, form, or other in ſenſible quality; n. 
der to become vinegar. 5 50 
Tuo' this reaſon is hypothetic, yet its 
no way detrimental to practice, on which it 
has no great influence, be the fault either in 
the ſenſible or inſenſible qualities of the blood; 
and though I am ignorant of the manner or 
mechaniſm of this converſion in the blood, 
wine, &c, whoſe eſſence lies hid in obſcurity, 
yet the fact is no leſs true; wherefore we 
may affirm, that the one, as well as the othemit 
gen of ſuch alterations. ; Uh 
Fernelius, with ſeveral others of his wa 
= aries, were not ignorant of this 
egeneration in the integral particles 
of — blood ; wherefore they called the diſ- 
orders thence reſultin g. Morbi totius ow. 
are: 
. MEp1cing being reduced to ſuch difficul- 
ties and ſyſtems, as are commonly -found in 
the explication of the plague, ſeems a reflec- 
tion upon it; nevertheleſs, phyſicians are o- 
bliged to have recourſe to theſe ſyſtems, 
as the abſolute cauſe of this evil is ſtill un- 
known: nor has the late plague at Marſeilles, 
whereby two. hundred thouſand fouls 
afforded us any new light in this diſtemper, 
which may, be rather imputed: to the fault of 
the phyſicians who then treated it, than to the 
2 obſcurity of the diſorder. Neither is ĩt 
| Teer that all the other plagues which ra- 
before that * M _ he es, , 3 
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us with leſs knowledge of their nature, _ 
the theory of medicine in general was not 
well improved in thoſe days, as it is in the 
Prodent age. —* 

'Tno' al we have hitherto fad o thei na- 
ture of the plague, be nothing elſe but meer 
conjectures, yet we ſhall be obliged to draw 
ſome corollaries from them, as, 1. That the 
peſtilential fever is 3 generated in 
Eurupe, conſequently it ſprings from ſome 
cauſes natural to this part of the world, which 
we find to be reducible to the fault of the a- 
liments or air. 2. Inaſmuch as the origin of 
no plague is diſcovered in our cburmries, 
it muſt be therefore neceſſarily introduced a- 
mong us from ſome other part of the world; 
and as this peſtiferous contagion is attended 

with more violent ſymptoms than the peſti> 
| lential fever, I therefore conclude, that its 
effect on our humours is likewiſe more cou. 
ſiderable and intrinſic.” 
_ MoregoveR ſuch a foreign levain is fo dib. 
to our nature, that its effects will 
be the greater; nor muſt we admire, that this 
mortal ferment ſhould be the product of ſomt 
particular countries; for we ſee how feveral 
plants, animals, &c. are generated in ſome 
places, whilſt they periſh, or at leaſt are im- 
Perfectly p —4 in others: for inſtance, the 
ee r Honridhes in fome hot countries of 
Ala, but never here. The ſame may be faid 
of the date- tree, with ſeveral other things of 
the like nature ; nor are ER parrots 
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Fon theſe obſervations we may collect, 
that: the humours of the human bod y. have 
alſo their particular productions in every diffe+ 
rent climate, among which we may Ne 
the miaſmoto of the plague. 

As to the countries Which tranſimit 0 10 
this fatal ſeed, they are commonly the orien- 
tal ones. The common paſſages whereby it is 
introduced into Europe, are ſea- port tons; far 
Marſeilles was infected by the crew of an 
Eaſt- India Ship. The next and chief place 
whereby it enters, is the kingdom of Hunga- 
ry, where the German armies in their frequent 
wars with the Turk, ſeldom fail of contracting 
it, this kingdom being the moſt com- 
mon theatre of war betwixt theſe two powers, 
For this reaſon the plague is very common in 
Germany, where more periſh of it than by the 
enemy's ſword. Why the plague ſhould be 
at preſent more rife among the 'Tarks than 
it was formerly under the Government of 
Alexander the great and the antient Romans, 
their conqueſts in thoſe countries were 
as. extenfive as the Turki/h empire in our days, 
may be owing, 1. To the prudent laws and 
principles of theſe warriors. 2. To the in- 
diſcretion and erroneous principles of the 
Turks, Their indiſcretion is remarkable in 
the univerſal correſpondence which they en- 
tertain with each other through their vaſt em- 
pire ; for ſome caravans of the Turks, | often 


conſiſting of three hundred thoufand ſouls, 
go once a year in the month of May a.pils. 
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- where not only the caravans of Conſtantinople, 


but alſo of Africa, &c. meet; fo that they 
mutually, and almoſt neceflarily, communicate 
their infirmities to each other, whence they 
are diſſeminated through the Tarkfh empire. 
Nay, we are credibly informed, that in the 
very city of Conſtantinople; the plague thus 


conveyed, has frequently killed three thoaſand 


ns in a day. For the above reaions like- 
wiſe Proſper Alpinus concludes, thut the 
plague ſhould conſtantly rage in Egypr, a8 
experience ſufficiently proves. 
As to the pernicious aciple of the wert, 
which contributes to "oe ent and propagate 


this evil, it conſiſts in holding predeſtination; 


in conſequence of this error, they never auoid 


the plague; nay they . ſell in the 


market- places of - Conflantinople, - &c. tlie 
cloaths of ſuch as die of this diſtemper, think- 


ing that if they were deſtined to die rant 
diſeaſe it would be in vain to avoid it. | 


. FRoM all this we may again ada. 
that the plague is the product of ſome foreign 
climate, and that when communicated to us, 
it acts on the intimate texture of our humours, 
which likewiſe the diſſection of ſuch as die 
of it evidently proves, ſince we find no con- 
ſiderable change in the ſenſible Dann of 
their humours. * 1100 J 

Now we come to treat more particulaly, of 
the peſtilential fever, whoſe 
. Cavses may be in general reduced . — 

To thoſe of the original diſeaſe with which 
1 is complicated, as pleureſies, 


Se. 


as blaſted or otherwiſe corrup 
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G. * theſe we have already treated of, as 
ceeding from the Bea ſpiſſitude o 
humours, Sc. 2. To the —.—— of a bellen. 
tial fever; for we may ſay that every peſtilen- 
tial fever is a complication of a common diſ- 
eaſe, with ſome rare and violent ſymptoms, 
which bear no proportion to theſe diſorders; 
and — — muſt be the product of a 
nora? omes. Thus a peſtilential fever in 
patient diſpoſed to a pleureſy, will be com- 
plicated with ſuch, whilſt in another who is 
Alpe to a dyſentery, it will appear under 
that form. 
Wr have before referred the cauſes of a 
peſtilential fever, to the vicious TO of the 
air and aliments. 
Taz faults of aliments ma 


be many; 
corn; thus 
a white froſt, which happened in Europe ſome 
years ago; ſo tainted the corn of that ſeaſon, 
that a raging peſtilential fever enſued. Cor- 
rupted aliments alſo in camps, beſieged towns, 
or the want of meat, whereby theſe perſons 
are obliged to eat ſometimes the moſt nauſeous 
things, wil give riſe to this fever, as doth like- 
wiſe acid; muſty wine, thro* the fault of the 
ſeaſon, &c. for the foregoing reaſon ; bad wine 
has ſome years ago, given birth to the peſtilen- 
tial dyſenteries in France. Muddy ſtagnant wa- 


ters, as thoſe of deep wells, ſtanding pools, eſpe- 
$ially when they are very low, thro! great heat, 


nay, river water, reduced to a low ebb, thro 


its n corruptive quality, or thro the or. 
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ſtic particles of ſome plants which grow over 
its ſurface when low; theſe are very inſtru- 
mental in the production of a peſtilential fe- 
ver. Thus we ſee how the water of the 
river Seine in ſome hot ſummers, is apt to 
create the ſame fevers; wherefore it may 
be concluded, that all waters expoſed to 
the above injuries, may be prejudicial in hot 
weather, Se 1 
As to the vicious conſtitution of the air, 
it may likewiſe depend on a great many 
cauſes, ſuch as earthquakes, whereby the en- 
trails of the earth are often expoſed, or the 
opening of large caverns, or other ſubterrane- 
ous paſſages which impregnate the air with 
vitriolic or arſenical particles: the dead lyin 
expoſed and 3 as in the field of battle; 
the drying of marſhy places, draining of ſtand- 
ing water, and the like, do alſo infect the air. 
Tut inconſtant and preternatural viciſſitudes 
of the ſeaſons, as a wet and cold ſummer, 
hot autumn, Sc. will have the fame effect, 
as will likewiſe a hot and dry fpring, after 
great inundations in the winter. But we muſt 
not expect that theſe cauſes will conſtantly 
produce peſtilential fevers ; for ſome of them 
often generate but ſimple epidemic diſorders, 
whilſt at other times, when in a very intenſe 


degree, they give riſe to peſtilential fevers : 


for inſtance, the arſenical conſtitution of the 
air, extraordinary fault, or defect of the ali- 


ments, moſt commonly create peſtilential fe- 


vers; for the Greeks juſtly remarked, that 
Eo in 
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in a great ſcarcity of meat, peſtilential diſor- 


ders were very rife, as their proverb intimates, 
poſt penuriam peſtts. | | 
 SyYMPToMs. I have already ſpoke of 
a ſimple pleuriſy, dyſentery, malignant and 
continued fever, &c. all which I have ſaid to 
be ſometimes complicated with the plague ; 
wherefore I ſhall ſay no more on that ſubject 
at preſent, but proceed to the ſigns of a pe- 
ſtilential fever as ſuch. Theſe are, 1. an acrid 
corroſive degenerated blood ; becauſe the 
ſtilential miaſmata pervert, alkalize, and diſen- 
gage the ſaline particles of the blood from the 
reſt. 2. As the blood is thus conſtituted, it is 
unfit . for the generation of animal ſpirits; 
wherefore the patient ſeems to be very weak 
and languid, no: only in appearance, but in 
reality, from the real diſſipation and de- 
pravation of his functions; whilſt the weak- 
neſs in a malignant fever is rather a ſuffoca- 
tion of theſe functions, which may be ſoon re- 
trieved by proper medicines. 3. The patient's 
reſpiration is very difficult, painful, and une- 
qual, as well for the want of a ſufficiency of 
animal ſpirits, as from their depraved condition, 
whereby they are incapable of ſupporting the 
regular motion of the organs of reſpiration. 4. 
The patient's weak and uneven pulſe is owing to 
the ſame reaſons as in the 4d article. 5. He is. 
ſubject to frequent nauſeas, cardialgias, &c. be- 
cauſe of the crudities in his ſtomach, proceed- 
ing from broths, and other food, which he 
takes, and being ill digeſted, through the re- 
2 W. 8 2 laxation 
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laxation of the ſtomach, for want of a due 
influx of ſpirits, and through the want or de- 
pravation of his digeſtive humours. 6. His u- 
rine is very turbid, and his ſweats viſcid and 
clammy, both which ſymptoms are owing to 
the colliquation or diffolution of the ſulphureous 
parts of the blood. 7. The carbuncles, bubo's, 
&c. are the offspring of a viſcid acrimonious 
ph; by the former quality it ſtagnates in its 
ptacles; by the latter it corrodes and mor- 
tiſies them; for the irritation induces an inflam- 
mution, and this a gangrene. Moreover, the 
diffolved blood is exalted, rendered acrid, and 
capable, by its fluidity, to enter into the lym- 
phatics, where it either inſpiſſates the lymph, 
or, by its proper ſpiſſitude, cannot proceed 
farther, ſo that it ſettles at length in the 
glands of the groin; arm-pits, Fc. whence 
proceed theſe tumours. The red, purple, li- 
vid, or black ſpots, which are here ſometimes 
as big as a lentille, ſometimes only of the 
bigneſs of a pin's head, forming ſtreight or 
eurved lines, called vibices; all which are 
produced much the ſame way with the bubo's, 
&c, vi. the acrid diſſolved blood procures 
itſelf a paſſage into the ſebaceous glands ; 
whence it is, perhaps, extravaſated betwixt 
the cutis and ſcarf-1ikin, fo that theſe ſpots ne- 
ceſſarily enſue. | 
_ -Bxs1DEs the preceding ſymptoms, which 
are not peculiar to a peſtilential fever alone, 
there are two which rarely appear in any o- 
ther but in this fever, whence they ſeem to be 
ny more 


8 
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more particularly its characteriſtics. 1. The 
ſoſtneſs of the members after death. 2. A dry 
gangrene, which moſt commonly affects the 


lower y preceding in- 
inning firſt with the toes, 
cut off at a proper diſtance 


part, we are nevertheleſs 
ſtill ſurprized to ſee it ſoon after farther ad- 
vanced. By the diſſection of ſuch bodies, 
we find, that in its progreſs it purſues the 
direction of the large venal trunks of the ex- 
tremities. 

Tris kind of gangrene attended a peſti- 
lential fever which reigned in Auvergne, in 
the year 1694, and was always found to be 
an infallible forerunner of death, without ad- 
mitting of any cure. 851 

To have a juſt idea of this ſymptom, we 
muſt obſerve, that the circulation is very lan- 
guid all over the body, particularly in the in- 
— extremities, where the blood eaſily ſtag- 
nates, and its acrid ſeroſity tranſudes thro' the 
coats of the veſſels, in the interſtices of which 
it ſettles, corrodes, and mortifies the 2 

„ till it is by degrees evaporated. Nor 
— we Naa chat an inflammation ſhould 
follow this ſtagnation of the blood; for an 
inflammation requires a quick circulation, 
which is on the contrary very languid in this 
_ This ſort of gangrene is very like the 
dr ene of a ſcurvy. 

9 the ſecond ſymptom, or ſoſtneſs of 
the members, it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange, ſince 
| S 3 | death 
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death induced by all other diſorders, is fol- 
lowed by a rigdity of theſe parts. This 
ſymptom therefore ſeems to be the chief di- 
-agnoſtic of a peſtilential fever, or the plague. 

To conceive the reaſons of this phœnome- 
non the better, let us examine whence pro- 
ceeds the rigidity of the members in all other 
diſorders. This rigidity is owing, 1. To the 
want of circulation and motion in the muſ- 
cular parts of the members, which have till 
retained much of their natural elaſticity. 2. 
To the inſpiſſation of the lymph, as well in 
the muſcular interſtices, as in = ſubſtance of 
the muſcles. Now, if both theſe cauſes are 
. deficient in ſuch as die of a peſtilential fever, 
it will naturally follow, that their limbs will 
be ſoft and relaxed. 75 

I. Therefore the ſolids, though motionleſs, 
have loſt notwithſtanding their elaſticity, thro' 
- their attrition and conſumption ; nay, the ve 
principles of colliquation, which prevailed in 
the fluids, are at length communicated to the 
ſolids. 

II. As the blood is frequently diffolved and 
acrid in this diſorder, ſo are alſo the humours 
ſecerned from it, conſequently the lymph; 
wherefore it is incapable of inſpiſſation : So 
that the only two cauſes of rigidity, are not 
to be found in this diſorder ; whence a laxity 
of the members will neceſſarily enſue. 

Tno' the ſoftneſs of the limbs after death 
is a great ſign of a peſtilential fever, yet it is 

not always confined to this diſeaſe alone; for 
it is often obſerved to happen in conſequence 


of 
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of an 2ydropbobia, hectic fevers, and ſome o- 
ther chronical diſorders; wherefore the ſpon- 
taneous evacuations of blood by ſweat, urine, 


or ſtool, obtained by gentle purgatives, are 


the moſt convincing proofs of its exiſtence. 
DiAGNOSTICS. The diagnoſtics of a 
ſtilential fever, of which oy we * e 
ſpeak, depend on three things. 1. To diſ- 
cover whether the fever be peſtilential or not, 


that the magiſtrates of the town or place 
where the diſtemper rages, may be the better 


able to provide for the ſafety of the inhabi- 
tants. 2. To diſcover the degree of the fe- 
ver, and diſorder with which it is complica- 
ted : for inſtance, if a malignant fever is com- 
bined with a peſtilential one, we are to know 
which is the more predominant of the two. 
3. To inveſtigate the cauſes of the diſtem- 


per. bg ke. 
Tux firſt of theſe is the moſt neceſſary; 


in order to the diſcovery of which, we ſhould 
obſerve, I. That a fever, in order to be ac- 
counted peſtilential, muſt be epidemic. 2. 
Tt ſhould be very mortal. 3: Accompanied 
with ſome of the characteriſtic ſymptoms a- 
bove-mentioned, as the cutaneous eruptions, 
dry gangrene, ſoftneſs of the limbs after death, 
bloody evacuations, &c. But it is not neceſ- 
fary that all theſe ſymptoms ſhould concur in 
the ſame patient, to lay a foundation for a juſt 
conjecture as to the exiſtence of this fever, yet 
if they all appear, it will be a demonſtra- 
tion of its preſence, Moreover, the qualities 
of the cauſes ſhould be examined; as whe- 
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_ the faults of the air or aliments give it 
e 
Tux ſecond part of the diagnoſtics, con- 
ſiſts in knowing whether the epidemic is more 
predominant than the peſtilential diſeaſe: this 
is diſcovered by examining whether the great. 
art of the affected perſons die of a diſ- 
— which of its own nature is not ge- 
nerally very mortal; for inſtance, let us ſup- 
poſe a pleuriſy complicated with a peſtilential 
== if more die of this than do recover, we 
we may be aſſured, that the peſtilential fever 
is predominant; wherefore the principal part 
of the cure ſhould be directed to the removal 
of the peſtilential diſorder ; but if niore re- 
cover than die, the pleureſy is predominant, 
and the remedies appropriated for that diſorder 

ſhould be chiefly employed. 

As to the third part of theſe ſigns, or ſuch 
as contribute to the diſcovery of the cauſes, 
they are not difficult; for we ſoon learn 
ns the exhalations ariſing from the ſordes 
collected in the bottoms of drained ara 

fault of the corn, produced this diſte 
thus ſome years ago, we ſaw a peſtilential fe 
ver in Languedoc, from the uſe of bread 
made of afſphodel, which was not only un- 
3 to the taſte, but noxious to Bealth. 
or are we to confide too much in the uſe 
of foreign grain, which is commonly tranſ- 
ported to us in the time of dearth; for tho 
this ſcems to yield good flour, and to be fit 
for food, yet it is not ſo natural to our con- 
ſititutions 
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ſtitutions. Thus the Barbary wheat not on- 
ly retains ſomething of its native foil, but alſo 
undergoes changes by the ſea, &c. wherefore 
we may account it improper for our uſe. After 
this manner we may alſo 2 the other 
cauſes of this fever, which are however ſoon- 
er diſcovered than corrected. 

PROGN OST ICS. Was I obliged to“ enu- 
merate the prognoſtics of all diſorders 
which may be complicated with a peſtilen- 
tial fever, particularly of the malignant and 


continued kind with redoublings, the digreſſi- 


on would be too tedious and uſeleſs; where- 

fore I ſhall ſpeak of the prognoſtics of a pe- 

ſtilential fever merely as ach. 
Or this we may ſay in general, that there 


is no diſorder ſo deſperate, both becauſe it 


changes the qualities of the blood, and fo 
much eludes the efforts of medicine ; for we 
have not as yet diſcovered a ſpecific which has 
any power over it; ſo that our ignorance of 
proper remedies, of the quality of its virus, 
and impoſſibility of correcting it, render this 
diſorder deſtructive. Nevertheleſs its progno- 
ſtics vary according to the quality of the 
ſymptoms ; for if the bubo's, purple ſpots, 
and other cutaneous eruptions, with the gan- 
grene, Cc. be ET they denote a pro- 
portional quantity of theſe peſtiferous miaſina- 
ta, and conſequently prognoſticate eminent 
danger. On the contrary, if theſe ſymptoms 
are mild, they denote the weakneſs and ſmall 
quantity of the morbid particles; * = 
ou 
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ſhould not confide too much in this ſign, for 
the greatneſs of the aboveſaid eruptions, par- 


ticularly if they be critical, as ſometimes they 


are, like the ſmall-pox, proves the copious e- 
vacuation of the peccant matter, whereby the 
patient is greatly relieved ; - whilſt, on the con- 
trary, few or no ſuch tumours denote that 


this matter is deeply lodged in the humours, 


which it inſtantly deſtroys without procuring 


itſelf any iſſue. But the moſt happy ſtate is, 


when neither of theſe appear, for then the 
blood is not much impregnated with ſuch par- 
ticles ; all which caſes will plainly appear, by 
obſerving the nature of the other ſymptoms. 
 . ANOTHER reflection to be made, is, that 
thoſe who find themſelves very much oppreſſed 
in the beginning of the fever, generally re- 


cover; for this denotes the predominancy of 


the epidemic, over the peſtilential diſeaſe ; 
on the contrary, ſuch as are not much re- 
duced in the beginning, commonly die of it ; 
for this ſtate ſignifies the weakneſs of the e- 
pidemic diſorder, which is like to yield very 
ſoon to the violence of the growing peſtilence. 
Though this is plauſible, yet we muſt not re- 
ly too much on either caſe; for the progreſs 
of the fever may be very violent and dubious 
in both. So that in order to make the ſurer 
prognoſtic, we muſt have recourſe to the na- 
ture, whether mortal or favourable, of the 
reigning diſtemper, as alſo to the number 
and violence of its ſymptoms, whether they 
denote a great or ſmall quantity of the morbid 
humour, likewiſe to the ſtate of the pulſe, for 

a 
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a flow, interciding, unequal pulſe affords no 
hopes, whilſt a ſoft, full, and regular one 
promiſes recovery; but eſpecially we muſt be 
attentive to the gangrene, which when pre- 
ſent, ſoon affects the viſcera, whence we may 
reckon this the ſtandard of danger; but we 
ſhould always make a doubtful prognoſtic in 
all other caſes. RT : 
CuRE. One of the moſt important que- 
ſtions in medicine preſents itſelf here, vig. 
whether bleeding and purging are to be em- 
ployed in the cure of a peſtilential fever. 
Such of the moderns as do not ſtrictly follow 
Hippocrates, affirm, that theſe are the moſt 
efficacious remedies in the treatment of this 
diſorder ; and that not only its danger is there- 
by avoided, but that it is reduced to the na- 
ture of a common diſeaſe. 
Tux antients, on the contrary, till about 
a hundred years ago, with ſuch of the moderns 
as are zealous abettors of Hippocrates, not 
only cite his authority for the contrary, but 
likewiſe conſtant and repeated experience, 
whereby they affirm, that the above method 
has proved mortal to vaſt numbers of patients 
in ſeveral fevers of this kind. | 
Now as we have received no great light in 
this affair from the treatment of any plague 
in Europe, not even from that of ' Mar ſezlles, 
we have no other rules to follow in the deci- 
ſion of this difficulty, than thoſe preſcribed 
by common ſenſe; by which we find, that 
we ſhould not cloſely adhere in all caſcs either 
to the one or the other of the above opinions. 
| Tuus 


| 
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Tuvs if the buen be very weak, und if 
there is no danger of inflammatory infarcti- 
ons in any part of his body, as his humours 


are very much infected, nay corrupted, we 


ſhould not let blood ; bur if tho — 
is actually formed, as in peſtilential pleureſies, 
peripneumonies, inflammations of the brain, 
Sc. or it it is threatened, bleeding ſhould be 
immediately per formed; nay, the fixed pain 
in theſe parts, with the great quantity and 
rarefaction of the blood, high pulſe, preter- 
natural neat, Sc. without any figns of a form- 
ed inflammation, ſhould determine us to let 


blood, in order to prevent the impending in- 
| Gammation. — mm. 


leſs, in all theſe circum- 
Hances the bleeding muſt not be ſo plentiful 
as in fimilar caſes, when ſimple or free from 
a peſtilential virus. 

THe uſe of purgatives on theſe occafions, 
is more wannly .difputed ; but I am of opi- 
nion, that they ſhould be uſed as often as we 
diſcover crudities in the firſt organs of digeſti- 


on; becauſe theſe very probably augment the 


fever, as well as other diſorders; ſo that they 
may be repeated now and then, eſpecially af- 
ter ſufficient bleeding. If the patient's ſtrength 
is not much impaired, a cathartico-emetic 


tion will be proper; but if he be weak, let 


gentle purgatives alone be exhibited, for thoſe 
of a draſtic nature would weaken him too 


much, though on the contrary, in a ſimple 
> malignant fever, they repair his Loma con- 


ſiderably. 
AFTER 
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APTER the general treatment of the dif- 
order, we now come to its particular cure, 
which chiefly conſiſts in the exhibition of ſome 
remedies called its ſpecifics, though there are 


none ſuch in reality as yet diſcovered, and if 


there were, they ſhould be of the claſs of 
cordials, of which the following are the moſt 
efficacious, and common in the treatment of 
this fever, viz. Theriac, J. mithridat. the 
ſame doſe. confec?. alkerm. de hyacinth. aa J. 
bezoard. animal. gr. xxv. lap. porcin. ordered 


in ſubſtance, but moſt commonly in infuſton. 


camphor, gr. xxv. though ſome diſpute the 
efficacy of the laſt. Lil. paracel. ſal. volat. 
cran. human. viper. ammon. Theſe remedies 
may be ordered along with ſome ſudoritic de- 
coction, apozem, diſtilled waters, or given in 
form of an electuary. But the moſt cele- 
brated of this kind, to reſiſt the action of 
the peſtilential virus, are oxymel and citron- 
juice; for theſe are very mild and efficacious, 
as experience proves. On the contrary, the o- 
ther cordials are very heating, and therefore ha- 
ſten the degeneration of the humours; where- 
fore the two laſt remedies may be combined 
with them, in order to correct this quality. 
Which ever of theſe we preter, it muſt be 
uſed from the beginning of the fever, nay, 
upon the days of bleeding, purging, Sec. 
There are alſo two moe in great 

at preſent, in the cure of a peſtitential fever, 
vi⁊. the treacle-water of Bauderon, and the 
remedy of that famous aſtronomer _ 
Brabe. The firſt is made of equal parts of the 
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juice of lemmons, ſcord. acetos. card. bened. and 
ſcabios. to which is added, a proportionable 
| quantity of treacle ; the whole muſt be put 
into a well covered mattraſs, and put over 
a ſand fire, where it ſhould remain for eight 
days, then diſtill the whole in a balneum mar. 
and you will have an excellent cordial, 
which may be ordered in this fever, or on 
the like occaſion, to two ounces thrice a day, 
Tux remedy of Tycho Brahe is made of 
treacle, upon which is poured a ſufficient quan- 
. tity of ſpirit of wine; this is to be left in di- 
geſtion tor eight days over a ſand heat ; the 
whole is then filtrated and diſtilled. After 
the diſtillation, we find in the cucurbit a ſub- 
ſtance called the eſſence or extract of. treacle, 
to which is added, the ſulphurated oil of ju- 
niper, which finiſhes the proceſs ; this remedy, 
; I. own, may prove excellent in Denmark, 
where the author lived, or in ſuch northern 
climates: but it is too hot for the ſouthern 
parts of Europe ; wherefore I would prefer the 
oxymel and citron-juice to it ; nay ſome ge- 
nerous ſpirituous wines, as Alicant wine, &c. 
which may be alſo ordered with the other re- 
medies, as correctives. 9 5 
As we have diſcovered no one ſpecific for 
this diſorder ſufficient alone to remove it, 
whilſt we thus employ theſe remedies to 
correct in ſome meaſure its fomes in the 
blood, we muſt endeavour to open more /pal- - 
ſages for the remainder to be diſcharged. To 
anſwer this intention, we may uſe cauteries 
or iſſues, did they not act too ſlowly, ſo _ 
| | the 
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the patient may die perhaps before they can 
be of any ſervice to him; wherefore veſica- 
tories are preferable, nay, more approved of, 
though ſome perhaps may ſay too much in 
their favour, becauſe they have cured, as they 
imagined, ſome peſtilential fevers by their uſe, 
whilſt theſe fevers were but ' ſimple malignant 
ones. We muſt not be too prodigal in their 
uſe, nor order too great a quantity of the can- 
tharides for each plaiſter, for fear of irritating 
too much and augmenting the evil; wherefore 
uſe but very little. of this powder at a time, 
and repeat it gently and gradually. Theſe 
plaiſters may be applied to the thighs, arms, 
ſhoulders, or neck. To the ſame parts we may 
afterwards apply cupping-glaſſes, then a plai- 
ſter ex bulb. lilior. albor. which is eſteemed 
a great ſpecific in this caſe. Emplaſtr. de 
beton. is uſed for the fame purpoſe. As to 
the amulets uſed in this diſorder, they ſerve 
only to amuſe the patient's imagination. Some 
are made of arſcnic, mixed with the white of 
an egg, or with gm. tragacantb. ſewed u 
in a piece of cloath; this is neither of good 


nor bad conſequence. Others are made of 
crude mercury, incloſed in a hollow nut, 


ſewed up in a picce of cloth, or leather, &c. 
and tied about the patient's neck. Others 
are made the ſame way of pulv. bufon. ſome 


ſuperſtitious words being muttered over it at 


the ſame time. This is applied to the ſcro- 
biculum cordis ; but it is nauſeous to the ſmell, 
and generates worms. | 


As 
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As to the bubo's which happen in this diſs 
arder, if they are critical, or eaſe the patient 
in proportion as they grow, they muſt not be 
touched ; but we ſhould only apply ſame ſup- 


28 cataplaſm to them. as emplaſir. de 
's lil. albor. cum theriac. giving in the 


. mean while ſome treacle, or other cordial , to 


the patient. If, on the contrary, theſe tumours 
are ſymptomatic, as the eruptions of the ſmall- 
x may be without any eaſe to the patient. 
Lerche bubo's in this caſe be conſumed with 
lap. cauſt. or we ſhould rather apply a 
cupping-glaſs over them, in order to attract 
more of the morbid particles, then ſcarri 
them, and uſe the above cataplaſm; aſterwar 
the patient may recover, if theſe are not gan- 
grened. | : | | n 
Tux carbuncles are to be treated the ſame 
way as we obſerved in the malignant fever: 
If the patient be weak, let his ordinary ptifan 
be made of rad. ſcorzoner. angel. ſcabios. &c. 
to enliven his ſpirits, and promote tranſpira- 
tion ; but if he be ſtrong, as we find by his 
full and high pulſe, let his ptiſan be made of 


rad. acetos, trifol. acetos. fragar, &c. for theſe 
_ Correct the acrimony and rarefaction ot the 


* 


humours. 


of 
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* | Of the SMALL-Pox. 


WE now come to the third and laſt claſs of 
VT. fevers, which comprehends all thoſeof the 
depuratory kind, or ſuch as are attended withcu- 
taneous eruptions, through a corruptive external 
ferment joined to the humours, which foments 
the fever till it is diſcharged by theſe eruptions, 


Of this claſs is the ſmall-pox, with other fevers 


of a fimular nature to be hereafter mentioned. 
Tur theory of the ſmall-pox ſuggeſts three 
things. 1. Some queſtions relating to the an- 
tiquity, nature, Gc. of this diſeaſe, of which 
I ſhall briefly treat. 2. A deſcription of this 
fever, which is of great importance. 3. Its 
differenc at . 8 1755 in 
Tux firſt part of our explication compre- 


hends three principal queſtions. Theſe are, 1. 


Whether the {mall-pox is of ſo old a date as to 
be known by Hippocrates, Galen, and thereft 
of the antients ; or whether it be only a mo- 
dern diſorder, as the oppoſite party will 
have it, 5 

Tuosk who do not maintain the antiquity 
of this diſorder alledge for their reaſons, that 
it is not deſcribed by the antients, conſequent- 
ly that ſuch a conſiderable diſeaſe did not ap- 
pear in their time, otherwiſe ſuch famous 
men would not have paſſed it over in ſilence; 
beſides, it has got neither greek nor latin 


Tusk I own, with a great many other 


reaſons advanced for the ſame purpoſe, are 
Bp great 
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oreat arguments to prove that this diſorder is 
modern, and not known by the antients ; ne- 


vertheleſs, Avicenna, and many other . 


bian writers, nay. older than the former, ſeem 


to have deſcribed it very exactly, though it 
was not well known in Europe till about goo 
years after the birth of Chriſt, at which time 


it was farther extended. 


Two eminent Germans have treated accu- 
rately of this ſubject ; the one endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh the antiquity of the ſmall-pox, ſaying, 
that it was deſcribed by Hippocrates under the 
title of carbuncles, or what he called anthrax. 
The other affirms, that his antagoniſt did in- 
juſtice to the forementioned paflages, united 


what ſhould be ſeparated, and ſeparated what 


ſhould be joined: in a word, that he made his 
authors ſpeak what he pleaſed. Wherefore he 
concludes, that the ſmall-pox was known on- 


ly in Arabia in thoſe days, and that the in- 


habitants of that country, by means of their 
immenſe conqueſts, diſſeminated the ſeeds of 
this diſeaſe through all the then known 

of the world. For we find, beſides their 
conqueſts in Ala and Africa, that they pene- 
trated into Italy, nay, into France as far as 
Toulouſe, in conſequence of which the Euro- 
Peans contracted the ſmall-pox, and afterwards 
tranſported it into America, &c. From this 
account, which ſeems probable, I conclude, 
that this diſtemper is modern in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſince it was formerly confined to Arabia, 


and not at all known to other countries. More- 
over, that the progreſs, propagation, and un- 


inter- 


? 
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interrupted tranſmiſſion of this diſorder evince, 
that it may be generated in all countries and 
climates, and that it is likely never to ceaſe, 
whereas the lues venerea will probably diſap- 
pear at laſt, ſince it has declined hitherto: 
and though we have mentioned in our treatiſe 
of the peſtilential fever, that there are trees, 
animals, and diſorders, &c. peculiar to each 
different climate; yet there are others of the 
above kinds which flouriſh indifferently in all 
countries, as the tree we call marognier d Inde, 
which grows and bears fruit, as well in France 
as in the Indies, To theſe we may likewiſe 
compare the ſmall-pox, which may alſo in- 
differently prevail in all countries, 
Tux ſecond queſtion is extremely difficult, 
via. what the cauſe of the ſmall-pox is. The 
moſt common and received opinion, eſpecially 
among the antients, is, that the infant fed 
with menſtrual blood in the aterus, has there- 
by imbibed ſuch impurities, that its blood is 
at length, after delivery, put into ſuch a fer- 
mentation, that it ſtrives to throw off the a- 
boye impurities, and depurate itſelf by the cu- 
taneous eruptions we ſee in the ſmall-pox. 

Most authors treat this doctrine at preſent 
as chimerical; becauſe, they ſay, the infant 
in the uterus is fed with no ſuch thing as 
this impure blood; on the contrary, it is 
nouriſhed with pure blood, or a milky lym- 
phatic humour; wherefore they affirm, that 
this ſyſtem cannot be maintained. The Ara- 
bians were the principal abettors of this opi- 
nion. | 
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SOME of the moderns propoſed . 
ſtem, w/2. that the ſmall-pox — 
the abaſe of the non-naturals, like all other 
common diforders, namely, from indigeſ- 

tions, Gc. but as all countries are equally 
ſubject to the fault of digeſtion, or the other 
cauſes deduced from the non-naturals, and as 
theſe have always ſubſiſted in every country, 
this opinion is not ſuſtainable, till the anti- 
quity and univerſality of the diſorder are pro- 


ved, which 1s not an eaſy taſlæ. 


THERE is a third opinion concerning the 
cauſe of this fever, 11 account the moſt 

obable, and which is, that it conſiſts in a 
heterogeneous virus, which being tranſmitted 
by contagion, infects the humours, ſo as to 
create the ſmall-pox, but ſome perhaps may 
fay, that obſervations prove ſome certain and 
retired places to be infected with this diſtem- 
per, whilſt there was no ſuch thing in the 
neighbourhood, nay within a great diftance 
of the infected place ; and conſequently that 
in this caſe, the ſmall-pox ſhould be the pro- 
duct of the non-naturals alone. 

Tuls is a N notion, ariſing from pre- 
judice, for the ſmall-pox never appears any 
where but by contagion, which happens ſome- 
times after ſuch a ſubtile and inſenſible man- 
ner, that its origin is doubtful. Thus I my- 
ſelf have ſeen a perſon who converſed with 
ſome affected with the ſmall-pox in Germany, 
without having any ſenſible ſymptoms of this 
diſorder for fifteen days, till he arrived in 


France, where immediately afterwards he 
found 
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ſound” himſelf manifeffly ſeized with this di- 
per; but after due examination of the 
* cireumſtances, I found, that in all probability, 
he contracted this diſorder in the ſaid affected 
place; ſo that we may fay, that this diſeaſe 
is frequently brooding for a long time before 
it appears, which cafe, very likely, has. im- 
d on the abettors of the above ſentiment. 
Hence we may compare the ſubtile invaſion of 
the ſmall- pox to the generation of rats in new 
ſhips, to which ſueh animals could not be 
poffibly conveyed, otherwiſe than by their ſe- 
men, which lurked in the timber, &c. never- 
theleſs forme credulous perſons fancied, that 
theſe rats were the product of corruption a- 
lone, becauſe they could imagine no other 
cauſe in this cigeumſtance : the ſame may be 
underſtood of the ſmall-pox, whoſe fomes is 
always tranſmitted to others from ſome infect- 
ed perſons, though this contagion may be hid 
from the eyes of the vulgar. Thus it hap- 
pens in the hydrophobia, whoſe virus is firſt 
received from a mad dog, wolf, or fox, which 
are the moſt uſual origins of it; but we ne- 
ver find that it is tranſmitted without fome 
manner of contagion independant of the non- 
naturals, &c. for theſe in either cafe can do 
no more than diſpoſe a patient to entertain 
either of the above diſeaſes, and to aſſiſt on- 

ly their multiplication. | 
Tux third queſtion is, whether thoſe who 
have once had the ſmall-pox, may contract it 
a ſecond time, I know ſeveral obſervations at- 
teſt that this rarely happens in hot countries. 
by. SA 1 It 
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If it is ſo, I imagine it is owing to the large 
and free cutaneous pores of the inhabitants 
of ſuch climates, where the habit of body 
is ſo free, that the blood is perfectly diſ- 
charged of the miaſmata of this fever, even 
by the firſt attack, whence the ſmall-pox is 
not apt to return, But in cold countries, 
where the habit of body is more com- 
pact and imperſpirable, the depuration of the 
firſt ſmall-pox may be ſo imperfect, as to 
produce another in proceſs of time. 
Tuo' I have advanced this opinion con- 


— the regeneration of this diſorder in the 


ſame ſubject in cold climates, yet I fancy our 
countrymen are often impoſed upon for a ſe- 
cond or third ſmall-pox, by the chicken-pox, 
meaſles, &c. ſo that this our ignorance in di- 
ſtinguiſhing exactly theſe diſorders the one 
from the other, has given room perhaps to 
this prejudice, whilſt in hotter climates, where 
the phyſicians are much acquainted with theſe 
diſeaſes, they diſtinguiſh them better, and do 
not confound them together, though they ſuc- 
ceſſively attack the ſame patient. 

THe deſcription of the ſmall-pox deſerves 


our next attention. This comprehends its 
three different ſtates, as, 1. Its eruption. 2. 


Its ſuppuration. 3. The drying of the pu- 


ſtules. 


Tux deſcription of theſe three ſtages, re- 
quires great exactneſs. As to the firſt, it com- 
prehends two different times, viz. from the 
firſt reception of the variolous matter, or 
whilſt it is fomented in the blood, till it be- 


gins 
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gins to appear on the ſkin, This time is ex- 
tended to the third, fourth, nay to the fifth 
day, and ſometimes longer. This we may 
call its brooding time; but at the expiration of 
the above. days, it begins to manifeſt itſelf on 
the ſkin, and this we call its hatching time. 
In the former, various ſymptoms arife, as 
a great fever, which is ſometimes ardent with 
all the ſymptoms of ſuch, as lethargic affections, 
uneaſineſs, delirium, coma vigil, or a kind of 
frenzy without a coma, different aſſections of 
the kidneys, as pain, &c. in that region; 
nauſea and vomiting alſo ſometimes attend it. 
Whilſt, theſe incommode the patient, convul- 
ſive motions of the tendons invade the limbs, 
through the convulſion of the body of the 
muſcles. This ſymptom may alſo attack the 
muſcles of the face, which is red, as are alſo 
the eyes at the ſame time, and the patient's no- 
ſtrils itch to ſuch a degree, as to make him 
ſcratch them and draw blood, or at leaſt to 
provoke violent ſneezing. But we muſt not 
expect to find all theſe ſymptoms in the ſame 
patient at this time. | 
I the ſecond period of the firſt ſtage, called 
eruption, or when the puſtules begin to appear, 
the fever is not accuſtomed to redouble with 
as much violence as in the preceding days. 
This ſtate continues generally for three days, 
counting preciſely from the firſt eruption, to 
2 end of the entire expulſion of the pa- 
pule, : 
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Ix the firſt day of the eruption, theſe tu- 
mours appear only on the face; in the ſecond, 
on the hands and breaſt; in the third, on the 
feet, &c. fo that we may reckon three diffe- 
rent eruptions: during this time, of which the 
. ſecond is the: moſt deciſive. 

| In this ſtate the ſkin appears diverſified like 
marble, with red and white colours, pyrami- 
dal puftules appearing at the ſame time. The 
other figures of theſe papule we ſhall obſerve 
in the diagnoftics. 

THESE tumours are called continued, when 
their baſes ſeem to touch each other; dif- 
crete, when their intervals are ſenfibly di- 
ſtint ; but confluent, when the puſtules are 
ſo thick, that they touch, or rather ſeem to 
cluſter one upon another, and this moſt com- 
monly happens on the face, though they be 
not confluent on the reſt of the body. 

THe next ſtage is the ſuppuration of theſe 
tumours. This commonly begins immediate- 
ly after the third day of the eruption, or when 
this entirely ceaſes, as likewiſe doth the de- 
puratory fever. Hence about the fourth or 
ſixth day, counting preciſely from the begin- 
ning of the eruption, the patient finds him- 
ſelf much better, wherefore we ought in this 
favourable intermiſfion, prepare him for the 
rude attack which he is afterwards likely to 

ſuffer at the approach of the ſuppuratory fe- 
ver. About the ſixth day, counting as before, 
the puſtules, inſtead of red, become whitiſh in 
their extremities, which is a favourable ſign, 
provided they are ſtill tumid and full; and on the 
contrary, 
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contrary, if they become flat and hemi- 
ſpherical. EN 

APTER the above change, the puſtales at 
length become white all over, with a pale red 
baſis or circumference, which happens about 
the tenth day ; at which time 2 — 
is eommonly perfected, and a new fever of a 


different character from the depuratory one 


becomes very ſenſible. This fever is called 
ſuppuratory or ſecondary, whilſt the former 
is called depuratory or primary. _ | 
IN this ſtate, a great many c_ are to 
be obſerved, 1. The papulæ are ſometimes 
filled with a lymphatic cryſtalline humour, 
whence they are called cryſtalline. 2. They 
are ſometimes called: carbunculous, becaufe of 
their fimilitude to that kind of — be- 
ing then black and gangrenous, which ſymp- 
— is very rogers... 1 Their baſes are ſome- 
times fo inflamed, that the inflammation is 
communicated to their interſtices, which 
ſhould be white in the ordinary fmall- 
pox ; the puſtules in this caſe are called ere- 
ſypelatous. Their event is very doubtful, nay 
dangerous, not only in this laſt cafe, but alfo 
when they appear of an angular figure, fink 
as if they were ſuddenly ſtruck in, or finally 
when they are too hot or cold. 

Tunis ſtage holds from the fourth, and 
ſometimes from the eighth day after the eru 
tion, till the tenth or twelfth day. At the 
laſt mentioned term, theſe tumours fall into a- 
nother ſkate, which is that of their exſiccation, 
though there are ſome of them which are ſo 

tur- 
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id, and contain a corroſive humour, that 
they burſt without ſuppuration and drying, 
disfigure the patient's ſkin, and give room to 
feveral ſmall and ſuperficial ulcers : but ſuch 
as are naturally dry, never burſt, becauſe their 
fluidity being evaporated, the viſcid matter re- 
maining in their cavities forms a cruſt or ſcab, 
which may be of different colours, as grey, yel- 
low, black, Fc. If the ſuppuration does not ſtill 
continue under the ſcab, the fever will ceaſe, 
and & contra. 

Tris ſtate generally ends about the four- 
teenth or fifteenth day, counting from the 
beginning of the eruption; though it has 
been ſometimes obſerved to terminate on the 
tenth day, and at other times to have been 
hardly over at the twentieth. In caſe the 
pon are large and numerous, ſeveral 

cavities remain on the patient's face, &c. 
which hardly diſappear in a year's time, and 
perhaps never. 

DirrERENCES. Having given the fymp- 
toms peculiar to each ſtage of the ſmall-pox, 
in order to deſcribe it the better, we now 
come to its differences, Wherefore, 1. The 
ſmall-pox is of three kinds, viz. diſtinct, con- 
tinued, and confluent ; all which are ex- 
plained. 2. It is benign, when accompanied 
with few and mild ſymptoms, as a flight 
fever, few and diſtinct papulæ, particularly 
on the face. There is even a kind, which, 
though it threatens much in the begin- 
ning through the violence of its ſymptoms, 

| as 
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as intenſe fever, frequent vomiting, &c, yet 
proves benign at length. The malignant 
{mall-pox, on the contrary, is attended with 
violent and numerous ſymptoms, as great 
and redoubling fever, with different affections 
of the head, as coma's, delirium, &c. with 
ereſypelatous puſtules, and the like ſymp- 
toms. Thirdly, The _ ſmall - pox receives 
ſome epithets and differences from the va- 
riety of its puſtules; as, 1. Carbunculous bil 


or mortified. 2. When the puſtules are de- 4 
preſſed in the middle, though they may af- 7 
terwards become tumid. 3. They may be 1 


tumid and of a cryſtalline colour. 4. They il 
may be grey, yellow, or black like carbun- is 
cles; but we muſt not ex that the pu- j 
ſtules in the fame patient ſhould be all of any 

one of theſe colours; for its ſufficient to con- F 
ſtitute a difference, if many of them are black, i | 


or of any of the other colours, 


ö ns | 
Tux moſt favourable papule are the large . 

. 0 . . . 0 - ' * b 
white ones, filled with a viſcid matter, having A: 
a pale red circle round their baſis ; but if 1 
their whiteneſs degenerates into a red or green 9 


colour, it is not a favourable omen, becauſe 
it denotes a mixture of blood with the lym- 
phatic matter of the puſtules, which is a proof 
of its acrimony, whereby it procured itſelf a 
paſſage into theſe tumours. If there be a ge- 
neral inflammation, or ereſypelas, all over the 
{kin, as it generally happens in the confluent 
kind, nay in ſome diſcrete ones, it is then called 
an creſypelatous ſmall-pox. _, 5 


Cavsec, 
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CavsEs. The explication of theſe is 
not only difficult, but alſo different from 
thoſe of all other diſorders ; and as the ori- 
gin and nature of the variolous ferment, are 


ſtill unknown to us, except what little of 


them. we learn 4 poſteriori; T ſhall ſpeak 
therefore of the properties, feat, and mecha- 
niſm. of this fomes alone, whereby it * 
ces the papulæ of the ſmall- pox. 

As to the firſt or qualities of this virus, 
we find by ſeveral obſervations, that it is com— 


municated per fomitem, as they ſay, or by 


means of traffic, whereſore we may conclude, 
that it is much more volatil than the virzs 
of ſeveral other diſorders. This is alſo phlo- 
giſtic, or inflammatory, as its concomitant 
tumours evince, and its acrimony is manifeſt 
from the corroſion of the ſkin, which is all 
that can be well ſaid of the nature of this 
virus; for we know nothing, of the form, 
conformation, &c. of it's particles, nor are 
we likely to know any more 2 this mat- 
ter, than we do of the particular form or 
conformation of ſeveral things which are 
more familiar to us, as of the particles of wa- 
ter, wine, Ge. As to the ſeat of this diſeaſe, 
the common opinion holds, that it is in the 


cutaneous glands, as the tumours ſeem to 


prove ; nevertheleſs this opinion, though ge- 
neral, is ill grounded; for the meaſles and o- 


ther diforders which manifeſt themſelves on 


the ſkin, ſhould alſo have the ſame ſear. 
But it is inconceiveable, how two ſuch 
diſorders, as the ſmall-pox, and meaſles, could 
| "I 


be ſo different from each other, had they the 
fame ſeat ; befides, if it was ſo, moſt of theſe 
cutaneous glands, would be deſtroyed by ſup- 
puration in all kinds of the ſmall-pox, as well 
confluent as diſtin; and conſequently the 
ſkin would be much disfigured by cicatrices 
and cavities, which however is not common- 
ly the caſe, Hence I conclude, that this di- 
ſtemper is ſeated in the cells of the mucous 
humour of the ſkin, with which this virus 
has ſome ſort of analogy, whereby it is diſ- 
poſed to ſettle there, more than any other 
contagious diforders. Theſe cells becoming : 1 
turgid with this viciated matter, raiſe the cu- 1 
ticuls, which, though deſtroyed, will ſeldom | 


give room to any cutaneous marks, and when | 
ſueh happen, they are owing to the acrimon 4 
of the virus, whereby the cutis is ee 5 
and theſe depreſſions or deformities induced. . i 
Tux third queſtion is whether the variolous = | 
fomes produces the effloreſcences which happen 0 
in conſequence of this diſorder. To REL — ä tt | 
ſtand this mechaniſm, we are to obſerve, _ M | 
that a fever is excited thereby, and that the WM | 
humours are violently propelled to the ſurface: 1 
of the body, where through many particular A: 
cauſes, this volatil ferment ſoon joins the cu- 1 
taneous mucus, whoſe cells it corrodes, irri- 9 


tates their fibres, induces their contraction, 
and at length an inflammation, with redneſs 
almoſt of the whole ſkin, whereby it acquires 
a ſtraked or marble-like colour. Aſter the in- 
flammation, the papulæ or tumours naturall 
appear from the ſwelling of theſe cells, whic 

| at 
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at length ſometimes burſt and leave ſeveral 
ſmall ulcers. This inflammation laſts during 


the three days of the eruption, viz. whilſt it 
is ſupplied with new humour, and whilſt the 


Fapulz augment. Theſe are ſometimes white, 


or attended at leaſt with a white and lympha- 
tic ſpot, from the effuſion of ſome lymph in 
their cavities, through the compreſſion of 
ſome lymphatic ducts; nor ſhould this lympha- 
tic matter be attributed to the compreſſion or 
other affection of the cutaneous glands which 
are ſufficiently free. 25: eat I 

Tuxsx tumours afterwards contain a more 
viſcid humour, through the evaporation of 


the ſerous parts by the inflammation and ſup- 
| puration. The purulent matter at length 


either ruptures its reſervoirs, or dries in its ca- 


vity; whence we ſee the mechaniſm of theſe 


tumours, from the time of their formation, 
till they diſappear. ET Ot 

 SymMPToMs. We ſhall firſt treat of he 
ſymptoms which appear in the beginning o 
the ſmall-pox. Theſe are very numerous and 
proceed from the mixture of the variolous 


matter with the blood, except ſome few to 


which the crudities of the firſt ways may con- 
tribute. | £ 

Dip we know the quantity and quality of 
this virus, with the ſuſceptibility or diſpoſi- 
tion of the humours to entertain it, as we at- 


tribute all the ſymptoms of a ſmall-pox to 


theſe two cauſes, we might ſay a great deal 
on this ſubject ; but as unfortunately they are 
hid from us, ſo we muſt content ourſelves 


with 
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with remarking the ſenſible effects or ſymp 
toms of this diſtemper, which upon its firſt 
entrance into the body, is ſoon diſſeminated 
through all the humours, and is gradually 
multiplied, till it kindles an ardent fever by 
irritating and incriſpating the ſolids. 

T IIS fever is attended with violent heat, 
thirſt, Sc. it is alſo increaſed and redoubled 
by the crudities of the firſt ways; for we 
find that by ſeaſonable purging, this ſymptom 
is conſiderably diminiſned. 1 

As this humour has ſome relation, or ana- 
logy with the mucus matter of the body, it 
ſoon joins it in it's different ſecretory organs; 
hence by mixing with the mucous humour 
of the ſkin, it produces the papulz ; its mix- 
ture with the mucus of the noſe, irritates that 
part and cauſes ſneezing, &c. In the trachea, 
coughing ; in the ſtomach, nauſea, vomiting, 
Sc. In the intcſtines, diarrhza's and the like; 
but its mixture with the animal ſpirits, pro- 
duces more pernicious ſymptoms, as coma's, 
lethargies, deliriam, convulſions, &c, or we 
may explain theſe laſt by the tumefaction of 
the face, &c. whereby the blood flows more 
copiouſly to the brain, where it provokes pre- 
ternatural oſcillations of the arteries; whence 
ariſe theſe affections of the head. 

In general, all theſe ſymptoms, let the 
cauſes be' what they will, diſappear towards 
the end of the eruption ; thong this are re- 
newed in ſome meaſure during the time 
of ſuppuration for the reaſons to be hereafter 
mentioned, A 


As 
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As the preceding ſymptoms may attend the 
ſmall- pox from its beginning to the end of the 
eruption, we ſhall now treat of thoſe which 
the ſuppuration induces. 8 

To underſtand therefore, how and why the 
puſtules ſuppurate, we are to recollect, that 
the virulent humour of this diſorder is, 1. 
Very ſubtile and volatile; for we find. that 
it affects perſons at a confiderable diſtance. 
2. It is of a phlogiſtic or inflammatory na- 
ture, as its acrimony, irritation, and the cu- 
taneous inflammation prove. 3. It is remark- 
ably corroſive, not becauſe it is inflammatory, 
like brandy applied to ſome parts af the body 
which may have the ſame fee, but becauſe 
it has ſomething more in it than its common 
phlogiſtic quality. Theſe obſervations on the 
cauſe of this diſorder, with reſpect to practice, 
are ſufficient. Now the peccant humour thus 
conſtituted, does not affect the miliary, ſudo- 
rific, or ſebaceous glands, as ſome _ unjuſtly 
ſuppoſe, otherwiſe after every ſmall-pox great 
cavities would remain on 5 ſkin, but it is 
rather ſeated in the celular ſubſtance, lodged 
betwixt the cutis and cuticula, whither from 
its analogy with this mucus it is conveyed. 

_ Having premiſed theſe things, we are to 
obſerve, that the morbid matter, not. of its 
own nature alone, but through the help of 
circulation, the blood ſerving as a vehicle, 1s 
. conveyed into theſe cells, whoſe fibres it irri- 
tates, inflames, and elevates, ſo that the dit- 
ferent puſtules, above deſcribed, ſoon appear, 
which have a kind of bliſter or * on 
their 


| . * 0 


ther in or top, filled with a whitiſh ſort. of 


3 number of ar affected cells, conſti- 
tutes ſome of the differences of the puſtules ; 

for if ſuch a quantity of them is ſo tumified 
as to make them touch each other immediate- 
ly, or ſeem to be formed into cluſters one over 
another, then the ſmall-pox is called conflu- 


ent; if they appear only to join at their baſes, 
they. are called continued ; but if they have 


ſenſible and free interſtices, they are named 
ditinft. Theſe puſtules may be confluent or 
continued on the face, and diſcrete on the reſt 
of the body. The reaſon of this phænomenon 
we may deduce from the great number of 


blood-veſſels in the face, as its florid colour 
| ſeems to Pans for theſe veſſels receive a pro- 


uantity of blood, and conſequently 
of the virulent humour, wherefore the FO 
muſt be the more numerous. 

Ox we may aſcribe this pee to the 
thinneſs of the ſkin of the face, whereby it 
leſs reſiſts the eruption of theſe tumours. The 

puſtules thus formed, ſhoot out into a lym- 
ho white protuberance, with a reddiſh in- 


flamed baſis, through the heat of which the 
volatile fluid parts of the veſicles are evapora- 


ted, and a ſuppurative motion induced. This 
is the uſual progreſs of the ſuppuration; but 
if many cellules are joined together to form 


one puſtule, inſtead of a round ſurface, it will 


be interſected by ſeveral lines, Which are ow- 
ing to the fibres or diviſions of the cells, where- 
U Ps 
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by the part of the cuticula to which theſe 
fibres adhere, is depreſſed, whilſt the top, or 
middle of the puſtule, as leſs reſiſting, is ele- 
vated : on the contrary, if one cell alone i; 
affected, the tumour is round; if many cells 
immediately and ſucceſſively are ſeized, an 
oblong cavity ſucceeds; but if theſe are 
diſpoſed in an irregular form, the puſtules 
will be angular. When the lymph which 
fills theſe veſicles is pure, they are whitiſh, 
and diſpoſed to a laudable fuppuration ; but if 
they are filled with a limpid aqueous fluid, 
they are called cryſtalline, and will not ſup- 
purate in ſo laudable a manner. 
THESE tumours may be alſo black without 
any danger ; as for inſtance, when they -ac- 
quire this colour by being excoriated or fcratch- 
ed by the patient; but if they are naturally 
black, they are eminently dangerous, as being 
a proof of the acrimony or cauſtic quality of 
the included humour. IONS 
Tux danger of the ſmall-pox varies con- 
ſiderably according to the diverſity of theſe 
colours: for the puſtules which have red bates, 
and whitiſh lymphatic apices, are generally 
the moſt favourable. I have ſeen the puſtules 
of the ſmall-pox extremely white in ſome 
women, particularly in nurſes, which made 
me form a ſalutary prognoſtic, knowing that 
this extraordinary whiteneſs was owing to the 
mixture of the breaſt-milk with the morbid 
humour; whence its acrimony was much cor- 


rected by the balſamic nature of the milk. 
op Fo 
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Ir theſe tumours are yellow, it is always a. 
proof of the mixture of ſome blood with 
their contents, as we ſee in the yellow ſpits 
generally expectorated in a peripneumony. If 
the quantity of blood is conſiderable, the pu- 
ſtule will have a brown or black colour: for 
we find, that the ſtagnant blood gradually un- 
dergoes theſe various colours. Thus we find 
that the urine of ſome patients is intenſely 
black, which is owing to the mixture of blood 
with it. 

Bes1Des theſe differences of the popule, 
not only their ſubſtance, but alſo the inter- 
ſtices between them, are frequently ereſypela- 
tous, + becauſe they compreſs the ſubjacent 
veſſels : they alſo differ by the intenſity of 
their inflammation, acrimony, and quantity 
of the morbid particles, which are ſufficient 
to. inflame not only ſome few cells, but like- 
| wiſe the whole ſurface of the body. 

Ir this inflammation is not very. violent, 


but the ſmall-pox, on the contrary, benign, ; 
and the fu 22 laudable, the inflamma- 


tion deer proportion as the puſtules 
ſuppurate. 1 heſe tumours are likewiſe often 
obſerved to ſubſide very ſuddenly, becoming 
pale, ſoft, and flaccid, inſtead of being turgid, 


and full at the time the fuppuration ſhould 


be perfected. 

THis ſymptom may happen at the time of 
the eruption, and. the beginning or progreſs of 
ſuppuration. The fame ſymptom happens be- 
_ the varioloys miaſmata tend no more to 


VU 2 the 
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the ſurface-of the body, being diverted to o- 
ther emunctories by conſiderable evacuations, 
as diarrhœas, exceſſive ſweats ; as alſo by vio- 
lent paſſions of the mind, and, in ſhort, all o- 
ther affections ' or accidents that put a ſtop to 
the uſual afflux of the blood to the ſkin. 
Tux next ſymptoms to be conſidered, are 
thoſe of a drying {mall-pox. The diforder 
generally arrives at this tage about the ninth 
day, at which time, 1. The tumours are fo 
full and tenſe, that they burſt the ſcarf-ſkin 
and ſoon dry: or, 2. The purulent matter 
being very cortofive, procures itſelf a vent 
through the corroded cuticula, in which cafe 
the matter of the ſmall-pox is faid to flow; 
becauſe the papulæ do not dry for a conſi- 
derable time; though aſter twenty- four hours 
the heat may be ſo great, as to diſſipate the 
fluid particles, and form a ſcab or cruſt on 
theſe ruptured puſtules. 

Tux third and laſt caſe concerning the ma- 
turated but drying puſtules, is when — do 
not burſt, = form _— on their top. | 
with the other ſigns of the ri by, legend 

chiefly on the quantity Re wakes 

morbid matter : for if the es contain a 
great quantity of mild and balſamic pus, the 
firſt caſe happens; if it be redundant and acrid, 
the ſecond will occur; but if it is in a fall 
quantity, and of a balfamic nature, viſcid,-and 


dry, it will ſpontaneouſly form a ſcab without 
procuring _ any iſſue, 


Taz 


*. 
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Tusk three caſes are ſometimes obſerva- 
ble in the ſame patient; for the two firſt may 
. on the face, breaſt, &c. but the laſt 
moſt commonly on the ſoles of the feet, palms 
of the hands, and where the ſcart-ſkin is hard 
and callous, not eaſily yielding to diſtention, 
The puſtules which plentifully diſcharge an 
acrid ſeroſity, and are ulcerous for ſome time, 
will hardly yield to any other remedies, than 
repeated purgatives. But we muſt not aſcribe 
the cavities or furrows which remain after theſe 
effloreſcences to the ſcarf- kin; for we often 
ſee it deſtroyed by an ereſypelas, without any 
ſucceeding impreſſions; wherefore this ſymp- 
tom muſt be owing to the corroſion of the 
cutis, by the morbid matter. 

Nor only ordinary pittings of the ſkin ap- 
pear, but conſiderable cavities, like the im- 
preſſions made by the head of a nail in any 
ſoft ſubſtance, whence they are called in french 
des claus. Theſe generally happen in the 
malignant ſmall-pox, in which the puſtules 
are large, numerous, and full of a corroſive hu- 
mour ; ſo that by their compreſſion and in- 
flammation, the ſebaceous glands are affected, 
and at laſt deſtroyed by ſuppuration ; to pre- 
vent which accident, no remedies are ſo effi- 
cacious as purgatives. 

DiraGnosTics. Theſe ſigns depend on 
| five heads. 1. The diſcovery of the diſorder 
before it manifeſts itſelf by any eruption, that 
it may be timely and properly treated. 2. To 
judge of the progreſs of the eruption. 3. To 
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diſcover the incipient eruption. 4. To inve- 
ſtigate the character or nature of the ſuppu- 
ration. 5. To judge of the ſtate of the dry- 
ing puſtules. | 
I. The firſt claſs of diagnoſtics is the moſt 
important, leaſt we ſhould treat the incipient 
ſmall-pox in quality of ſome other diſorder, 
which may prove detrimental to the patient; 
but as unfortunately all the ſigns of this claſs 
are purely conjectural, ſo great caution is re- 
quitite in employing any remedies in the be- 
ginning of this diſeaſe. Nevertheleſs we may 
juſtly ſuſpect the ſmall-pox, if the patient be 
young, and never had it before; if it be in the 
ſpring or autumn, in which ſeaſons the ſmall- 
pox is commonly rifer than in ſummer or 
winter; if the patient has lived in infected 
places, or converſed with infected perſons : 
but the moſt decifive ſymptoms are, convul- 
five motions, nauſea, vomiting, pains of the 
kidneys, and a fever, which ſeems to have the 
characteriſtic of a double tertian or quotidian, 
with frequent returns, G c. | 
THe only comfort we have in this doubt- 
ful ſtate, is that an incipient ſmall-pox re- 
= much the fame treatment with all in- 
ammatory fevers; but the bleeding here 
ſhould be performed in the foot. As to gly- 
ſters, purging, diluting, &c. they are the ſame 
as in other fevers, but ſhould be very ſeaſona- 
bly employed in the ſmall-pox. 
II. The eruption begins, though not al- 
ways, on the third day, and gives ſome clearer 
| evidences 
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evidences of itſelf on the fourth, the ſkin be- 
ng then of a chequered or marble colour. 
The eruption is again more manifeſt on the 
fifth, but beyond diſpute on the ſixth, which 
is the caſe when the eruptive fever and other 
ſymptoms are very mild. - 

III. As to the progreſs of the eruption, it 
commonly happens in three days after the 
manner deſcribed in the theory; inſpection 
will inform us if it be performed ſooner, as 
in twenty-four or forty-eight hours ; our ſenſes 
will likewiſe guide us in diſcovering whether 
the ſmall-pox is benign, as when the puſtules 
are well conditioned, when 1t 1s attended with 
tew and mild ſymptoms: if it is malign, we 
will ſee the malignity of the puſtules, deli- 
lirium, and other affections of the head, he- 
morrhage of the noſe, &c. 

THE time betwixt the eruption and ſup- 
puration has likewiſe its particular ſymptoms, 
which are caſily learned; for by examining 
the patient, we know whether he is in a 
tolerable ſtate or not ; whether his reſpiration 
be free or difficult, his ſpits well or ill con- 
ditioned ; whether he has a troubleſome cough 
or not, or whether his urine, &c. flows in a 
proper quantity and quality, &c. 

IV. The ſymptoms: of ſuppuration are as 
manifeſt and ſenſible as any of the former. 
Thus inſpection will inform us of the diffe- 
rent forms of the papulæ, whether round, an- 
gular, flat, or otherwiſe ſhaped ; as alſo of 
t 


eir colour, whether pale, red, white, grey, 
| U 4 or 
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or black, &c. likewiſe whether they be cold 
or hot, having ereſypelatous baſes and in- 

terſtices. j e 

V. In the laſt ſtage, or when the puſtules 
begin to dry, we ſee whether they burſt or 
not, and the time they require to heal; like- 
wiſe of what quality the driveling e e 
be, whether acrid or of a purulent balſamic 
nature: moreover our judgment will inform 
us if there be any cutaneous ulcers, and of 
their number and magnitude, as alſo of the 
other characters of the pittings or cavities re- 

maining after this diſorder. | | 
PRoOGNoOSTICS, This diſorder is ex- 
treamly troubleſome, did we conſidered no- 
thing elſe, but the affections of the ſkin ; as 
it's heat, irritation and ſenſibility during the 
eruption, and it's fretting ulcers during the 
ſuppuration: beſides, the patient is in a con- 
tinual agitation, and is troubled with diffe- 
rent affections of the head; all which are more 
ſenſible in adults, particularly men, than in 
children and women: becauſe the two laſt have 
a ſoft lax ſkin, and balſamic humours, where- 
by the eruption and other ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe are render'd the milder. For theſe rea- 
ſons likewiſe, women and children are leſs diſ- 
figured by the ſmall-pox, than men ; yet the 
beauty of women is not a little impaired by 
this diſorder, for tho? it does not pit the face 
much, yet it commonly ſwells their features, 
and makes them fo coarſe and bloated, that 
they are ſomewhat diſagreeable. To all theſe 


incon- 
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inconveniencies we may add the extraordinary 
danger of the ſmall-pox, which in ſome caſes 
exceeds that of a malignant fever: wherefore 
the phyſician ſhould be very circumſpect of 
giving any deciſive prognoſtics of the event of 
ſuch a dubious diſtemper. l 

I ſhall not content my ſelf to give the ge- 
neral prognoſtics, but ſhall enumerate thoſe 
peculiar to each ſtage of the ſmall-pox ; 
wherefore I begin with the ſymptoms of the 
firſt, or the prognoſtic ſigns of the time of the 
ebullition, wherein the ke may bode 
good or bad. Thus, a violent fever, different 
affections of the head and breaſt, as convulſi- 
ons, ſubſultus tendinum, which ſignifies the 
convulſion of the bellies of the muſcles com- 
municated to, or rather moving the tendons ; 
nd this again ſuppoſes the obſtruction of the 
Fe carr and 1s a frequent fore-runner of con- 
vulſions, delirium, &c. to theſe we may add 
difficult reſpiration, coughs, &c. all which 
denote the too great acrimony, quantity, or 
both together of the var:olous ferment ; and 
which conſequently ſuggeſt very bad progno- 
ſtics, whilſt milder fever, and more favourable 
ſymptoms promiſe better. Moreover, if the 
ebullition be ſoon quelled, it is a good omen, 
for it argues the eaſy ſeparation of the morbid 

humour from the blood, and a more 
depuration. On the contrary, a long and vi- 
olent ebullition, indicates the intimate mixture 
of the virus with the blood, in the ſubſtance 
of which, it is, as it were, ſheathed; conſe- 
quently 
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quently it cannot eaſily diſengage it ſelf, nor 


procure a perfect depuration, 

| NoTwIlTHSTANDING, an ebullition may be 
long, and attended with dreadful ſymptoms, 
we ſee nevertheleſs ſome, rare caſes, wherein 
the ebullition is flow, yet the event is happy 
by a perfe& eruption. But this hardly comes 
to paſs, except when the eruption is preceded 
by ſome evacuations, as vomiting, or the like, 
whereby part of the virus is removed. 

DvurinG the eruption of the ſmall-pox, we 
obferve two ſorts of ſigns, 1. Such as promiſe 
a happy termination. 2. Such as denote a 
dangerous one, 

Or the firſt claſs are, 1. A conſiderable 
dimunition, or entire ceſſation of the fever, 
with a perfect eruption on or about the third 
day after its firſt appearance. 2. A ſpeedy 
eruption; becauſe it preſuppoſes an eaſy, but 

erfect ſuppuration of the variolous iaſina- 
ta from the blood. 3. The eruption is fa- 
vourable, when, upon its appearance, the 
principal ſymptoms of the ebullition ceaſe, 
fuch as delirium, convulſions difficult reſpi- 
ration, Sc. The eruption is alſo good, when 
the puſtules are round, elevated, firm, not too 
hot nor cold; on the contrary, if they are 
foft, pale, and cold, they ſoon diſappear, 
Tux figns which denote a dangerous erup- 
tion, are an imperfect flow eruption, a few 
puſtules, like cluſters, now and then appear- 
ing, and continuing longer than the uſual 
time, or the three days requifite for that 5 
25 pole; 
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poſe ; the eruption, on the contrary, ſhould 
be continued, uniform, and finiſhed in the 
foreſaid time. It is alſo a dangerous omen 
when the papulæ are ſmall, flat, confluent, 
angular, pale, very much inflamed, ereſype- 
latous, a ene with purple ſpots, the 
ſymptoms ſtill continuing, without affording 
any perfect tranquility to the patient. 

I ſhall follow the ſame method as above in 
giving the ſigns of a happy ſuppuration; ſo 1 
begin with the prognoſtics which foretel a fa- 
vourable one. 

THEsE are white puſtules, not tranſparent, 
but of the colour of ſuet, or white wax, tend- 
ing to a ſort of darkneſs: they ſhould be alſo 
turgid, and ſurrounded at their baſes with a 
pale red circle; each puſtule ſeparately ſhould 
ſuppurate without communicating with an 
adjacent one; the fever ſhould be mild, and 
attended with no violent ſymptoms; the ſkin 
ſhould be tenſe, and the tumours ſhould re- 
main full and turgid during the whole courſe 
of the ſuppuration ; for if they were ſoft and 
flat, it would indicate that they were no longer 
ſupplied with the virulent matter which would 
conſequently remain in the blood. | 

Wren the ſuppuration does not ſucceed, it 
has the following ſigns. 1. Many lymphatic 
limpid - puſtules. 2. Black ones, or ſuch as 
have a gangrenous apex, I mean naturally, 
not thoſe which become black by, ſcratching 
them. 4. Brown or yellow puſtules, or ſuch 


as have a whitiſh pale circle about their baſes, 
| 4. 
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4. Such as communicate with each other in the 
time of ſuppuration, and are attended with a 
violent ſecundary or ſuppurative fever. 5. 
Such puſtules as in the time of ſuppuration 
are accompanied with different affections of 
the head, as a delirium, coma, &c, or with a 
difficult excretion of urine, painful reſpiration, 
or finally a ſoft and flaccid ſkin, which de- 
notes a metaſtaſis of the morbid ferment, as 
the antients called it. h ; 
ITunx ſtate of the drying puſtules is hopeful 
when they dry without burſting, and though 
they burſt it is not dangerous, provided they 
ſoon dry, and that the eſchars gu oft without 
leaving any ulcers, or do not entertain a freſh 
ſuppuration under them, nor give riſe to what 
we call pittings. On the contrary, it is an 
unhappy omen when the puſtules ſuppurate 
a long while, or burſt and drivel continually, 
form a new ſcab under the old one, and may 
give occaſion to deep ulcers, or many cavities 
like the above which are called pittings. In 
a word, they are very dangerous when they 
have oppoſite qualities to the favourable ones. 
Wr may now make ſome general reflecti- 
ons on this diſeaſe ; in order to which, we are 
to obſerve, that the fatal term of this diſtem- 
per is not included in the firſt or depurative 
fever, but in the ſecundary one, vis. from 
the ſixth to the twelfth day; during which 
time the moſt violent 2 happen, as 
different affections of the „ lungs, c. 
Nor is it to be admired, that theſe ſenſible 
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arts ſhould be grievouſly affected, ſince th 
* ſubject — eruptions, as the furfacs 
of the body: for we find that the membranes 
of the lungs and brain are often crowded with 
theſe puſtules ; wherefore the phyſician ſhould 
induſtriouſly examine the leſions of the diffe- 
rent functions of theſe organs; for inſtance, 
a patient whoſe lungs or brain are not affected 
with theſe tumours, reſpires without difficulty, 
retains his reaſon and the like. On the con- 
trary, if they are affected, reſpiration is fre- 
quent and precipitate, his reaſon is diſturbed, 
and the carotid arteries beat violently, I own 
that theſe arteries always beat preternatu- 
rally in this diſorder, becauſe of the ſwelling 
of the face, which makes conſiderable reſiſt- 
ance to the aſcending blood; but in the pre- 
ſent caſg, I underſtand their exorbitant oſcilla- 
tions. e e 
Wr may obſerve next, that the nature of 
the violent fymptoms in the ſmall-pox is dif- 
ferent from that of the ſymptoms of all other 
dangerous fevers; for inſtance, the malignant 
fever, in which a patient, who has a dying 
aſpect for twenty-four hours, through the vio- 
lence of his diforder, may nevertheleſs recover, 
ds experience proves. On the contrary, if the 
patient, is ſo ill by a griveous ſmall-pox, he 
rarely ſurvives it; for he inſtantly periſhes; 
which, I imagine, is owing to the exceſſive 
ctiſpation or convulſion of the meninges, or 
to a fyncope through the ſudden convulſion of 
the heart, © 9 555 
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Cu RE. The future ſymptoms of a ſmall- 
pox are always to be prevented, by a metho- 
dical treatment of it's firſt ſtage, for whether 
this be good or bad, it has conſiderable influ- 
ence on the 8 in its courſe; wherefore 
we ſhould endeavour to adapt the cure to the 
ſmall- pox alone, not treating it indiſcriminate- 
ly like any other fever. 

Hence, if the nauſea, vomiting, pains of 
| the kidneys, and other ſigns above-mentioned 
preſent themſelves, though the ſmall-pox does 
not as yet manifeſt it ſelf ; nevertheleſs, the 
ſurer way is to treat it as ſuch and with more 
ſpeed and attention than any other continued 
fever whatever; wherefore if the fever and 
other ſym ptoms be violent, the patient ſhould 
be let blood twice in the foot; ; if the ſymp- 
toms are mild, once will do; this muſt be 
performed, if 9 during the two firſt 
days. 

5 ke bleeding af the foot is recommended 
here, becauſe it leſſens the eruptions of the 
face, with the other ſymptoms of the head, 
through the revulſion thus procured ; in the 
interval of bleeding, let the patient drink 

plentifully of weak broths, or of a 2 
made of malv. rad. gram. et liquoric. the 
fever be mild, we may add rad. ſeorzoner. 
to the ptiſan. The patient thus treated from 
the beginning, may be purged on the third 
day, nay ſometimes earlier, or ſoon after the 
firſt bleeding, as occaſion requires. The pur- 
gatives may be fol. ſenn. man, rhubarb. cathol, 
duph 0 at, 


duplicat. to which we may ſometimes add an 
emetic unknown to the patient, and attendants 
if they have any averſion to this practice. We 
muſt not fail in our intention here, fince it is 
of great importance to- purge the patient 
briſkly ;- wherefore we muſt order him a 
ſufficient doſe of the purgative that it ſhould 
not miſcarry in its operation. _ 
THis is the moſt approved practice in the 
ſmall-pox, amongſt the beſt and moſt expe- 
rienced phyſicians of this kingdom, when 
called in ſeaſonably. But if the phyſician is 
employed later, let -him order a' bleeding in 
the morning, and let the patient be purged 


in the afternoon ; nor ſhould a few prematu- 


rated puſtules which ſometimes appear on 
ſome parts of the patient's ſkin a day or two 
perhaps before the genuine eruption, prevent 
bleeding and purging. If the fever be violent, 
we muſt baniſh all heating remedies; but if 
it be mild, we may order a ptiſan of ſcor- 
20nera, and if the fever be too languid, order 
ſome of the following cordials, in the form 
which is moſt agreeable to the patient: of theſe 
are the diſtilled waters of bra bened. ſeabios, 
&e. Theriac, confect. hyacinth. alkerm. an- 
tim. diaphor. ſal. volat. viper. If the fever 
be 'more -intenſe, the following mild cordials 
will be more expedient, as ſyr. limon. or the 
like: 5 a ; 
To theſe cordials may be added obforbents ; 
and if the patient or attendants are fo ſuperſti- 
tiouſly inclined, as to think that theſe medi- 
SE, Cines 
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cines ſhould have a red colour, we may give 
them ſuch a tincture by adding a little of de- 
coct. pap. rhead. nor ſhould we forbid to 
change the patient's linnen, if he ſweats pro- 
fuſely, or if any other occaſion requires it, 
provided the linnen be well aired before a 
fire, GS. 5 | | 
Tus far of the treatment of the ſmall- 
x till it begins to urate, at which time 
dhe patient Sta be —_— kept looſe with 
clyſters, which may be ſometimes rendered 
purgative, or laxative only by the addition of 
the oil of ſweet-almonds, giving at the ſame 
time proper decoctions, apozems, &c, to- 


Wards the end of the diſorder, or when the 


puſtules begin to dry, the patient ſhould be 
purged ; the general method of doing which 
is thrice in this ſtage before the patient quits 
his bed; but it may be repeated oftener 7 the 
puſtules flow very much, and eſpecially if the 
cutaneous ulcers be conſiderable. The uſe of 
gentle diuretics will not be likewiſe unſea- 
ſonable. 8 

Ir the fauces are conſiderably affected a- 
bout the fifth or ſixth day, the patient ſhould 
be nouriſhed very ſlenderly, and treated with 
proper gargariſms, | TO 

Ir the eyes are cloſed too early, the 

rulent matter, which is then collected in the 
may be of dangerous conſequence, nay deſtroy, 
if neglected, the patient ſight, as we ſee very 
often happens to children and infants. Some 
for theſe reaſons apply to the patient's Js a 
little 
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little of the infufion of ſaffron, with ſome, 
roſe- water; but I commonly make uſe of 
ag. malv. to waſh off this matter. 

SoMe are ſo ſuperſtitioully fond of their 
own notions, as not to be ſatisfied with the or- 
dinary and methodical cure of the ſmall-pox, 
wherefore they introduce ſome chimerical 
aſſiſtance, as an amulet, or a bag filled with 


the powder of millepedes, which — ſuſpend 


about the patient's neck. Some order a ſheep 
to be fed in the patient's room, that it may 

r in its fleece, as they fancy, a certain 
quantity of the mraſmata, in order to eaſe the 
patient. Others hang his chamber with red 


tapeſtry, thinking this colour analogous to the © 


nature of the diſorder, and conſequently ca- 
pable of attracting ſome of its particles. This 
was done in the Dauphin's at when 
he had the ſmall-pox. 

TxEsE fancies I would willin oly permit, 
ſince they are no way prejudicial to the pa- 
tient, and may ſerve to pleaſe the imagina- 
tion. But as ſome frequently warm the room 

with a large fire, I abſolutely forbid this prac- 
tice; eſpecially in the ſpring and ſummer. 
Nor do 1 approve of the ſuperſtition of thoſe 
who never change the patient's linnen till, he 


is recovered; on the contrary, I would ad- 


vile to have it changed as Often as occaſion 


requires. 
Havine given the cure of the ordinary and 


benign ſmall-pox, it will be likewiſe neceſlary 
to treat of the cure of the malignant one,” 
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or of that which is attended with ſome vio- 
lent and uncommon ſymptoms, which do not 
yield to the above method of cure. 


Tusk ſymptoms may happen at any time 
during the courſe of the diſorder. But for 


perſpicuity's fake we ſhall reduce them to the 


tour principal ſtages before mentioned, v12. 1. 
The ſymptoms of the ebullition,, 2 Thoſe 
of the eruption, which are the moſt nu- 
merous. 3. Of the ſuppuration. 4. And laſtly, 


of the exſiccation. 


In the ebullition, or during the four firſt 
days, and ſometimes till the eighth, all the 


ſymptoms of a violent burning fever may a 


pear, ſuch as a delirium, coma vigil, convul- 


ſions, and ſometimes hæmorrhages of the noſe; 
various affections of the breaſt, as difficulty 
of reſpiration, peripneumonies; in the abdomen, 
diarrheas, and the like; all which preſent fo 
many and complicated indications to the phy- 
ſician, that he is ſometimes at a loſs, not know- 
ing how or which to fulfil, But, as I have 
tpoke of theſe different ſymptoms in the ar- 
dent fever, I ſhall wave them at preſent, con- 
renting myſelf to fay, that they ſhould be treat- 
cd in the ſame way with thoſe of that di- 
ſorder, by preſcribing, emollient and laxa- 
tive clyſters, and other purgative remedies, &c. 
I come now to the ſymptoms of the ſecond 
ſtage, or thoſe of the eruption, which ſeem 
to be moſt peculiar to this diforder. Yet as 
ſome ſymptoms, much like the former, may 
alſo happen in this caſe, for inſtance, a deliri- 
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um, convulſion, ſpitting of blood, diarrbæas, 
and the like, fo they ſhould be treated in the 
ſame way, and without having any regard to 

the eruption, though ſome early puſtules may 
appear. Hence in the forementioned affecti- 
ons of the head, the patient ſhould be let 
blood in the foot as the ſymptoms require; 
after which, let a purgative or e an 
emetic be perſcribed. If the attendants ſhould 
object againſt its exhibition, let it be conveyed 
imperceptibly into the patient's cordial or 
ptiſan. In proportion as we bleed and purge, 
we may order cordials, if neceſlary ; the ſtrong- 
er ſort are the lil. confect. byacinth, alkerm. 
theriac. ſal. volat. viper. &c. 

As the hemorrhage of the noſe denotes the 
impetuoſity of the blood to the head, fo it may 
be treated with veneſection in the foot. If this 
does not ſtop the flux, the ordinary aſtrin- 
gent powders may be employed: if more 
powerful remedies are neceſſary, order one 
part of ag. rabel. with two of common water 
or ptiſan. | h 

THe peripneumony, and other ſymptoms 
of the breaſt, are to be treated as if alone, 
vis. by bleeding, purging, and the uſe of pec- 
torals, as /oboc. alb. ol. amygd. dul. &c. 

THE diarrbæa, which ſupervenes in this 
caſe, is fomented and promoted by the vario- 
lous puſtules which often appear in the inte- 
ſtines, as well as on the ſurface of the body, 
fince in the former, which are very ſenſible 
organs, they induce _ ſymptom, not only 
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by the humours they continually diſchar We; 0 
| bat alſo by the preternatural irritation of 
Parts, Wherefore phyſicians preſcribe- on 
this occaſion anodyne lenient clyſters of tripe- 
broth, decoct. verbaſc. granor. lin. ol. amyg. 
aul. fr. pap. ad Fiv. vel zv. then the patient 
is to be purged with fyr. magiſtr. or cathvl. 
duplic. In a word, the chief remedies muſt 
tend to correct this Fnptom ; not forgetting, 
in the mean while, to promote the Eraption, 
if languid, by the help offcordials ; ataſcord. 
is well calculated for this purpoſe, for it con- 
tributes to ſtop the flux, and promote the e- 
ruption at the fame time. 
Is am not ignorant that the antients diſcharg- 
ed the uſe of bleeding and purging, in caſe of 

any cutaneous eruptions or tumours; nay, 
they would not purge in venereal chankers, 
A that in all theſe caſes the abovemention- 
ed remedies drew the humours from the, cir- 
cumference to the center, confequently Hinder 
the depuration of the blood by theſe evacua- 
tions. The moderns, on the contrary, for- 
fook this prejudice, and employ theſe reme- 
dies whenever they are indicated. As to 7 
firſt or bleeding, when it is moderate 
proportionable to the patient's ſtrength, tem- 
perament, &c. and not fo plentiful as to over- 
weaken him, it rather favours the eruption, 'as 
experience and reaſon prove; for it procures 
2 freer circulation. 1 have often ſeen that a 
languid eruption of the ſmall-pox was conſide- 
rebly forwarded by 7 one Ty bleeding 
in 
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in 2 foot. Purging alſo has very great ad- 
vantages, for it diminiſhes very much the fe- 
ver, and renders the circulation much eaſier 
in order to a more perfect ſecretion of the 


morbid particles; for we are to obſerve, that 


there are two ſorts of fevers, as we may fay, 


combined in the ſmall-pox ; the one cauſed 
and promoted by. the —— of the firſt ways; 
the other by the niaſmata of the: diſorder: 
but this remedy, by cleanſing the primæ viæ, 
diminiſhes the former; and by attracting the 
humours in the courſe of circulation into theſe 
ways, will neceſſarily drain off ſome of the 
morbid particles, and conſequently. leſſen the 
other fever. Hence we may cd 
ſeaſonable bleeding and p aging: are ſo far from 
being oppoſite to theſe eruptions that they ra- 
her promote them. I own, 71 the eruption is 
once languid, the danger is very eminent, inde- 
ku of the effect of bleeding or purg- 


a clude, that 
"> 


Wherefore a prudent phyfician ſhould | 


— declare it to the — leaſt they 


ſhould attribute to theſe remedies, which are 


otherwiſe excellent, what is rather the effect 
af the malignity or violence of the diſorder. 
As to the uſe of cordials, when neceflary, 


I always found ſuch as J ordered i in a ſiquid 


form to proye more ſucceſsful than hols 
which I adminiſtred in a dry one, ſuch as 
powders or ſalts, Cc. Hence I would recom- 
mend a decoction of the following plants, vis. 
wimar, card. bened. ſcabios. &c. or for want 


of theſe, a decoction of the vulnerary. plants 
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310 A TREATISE 
of the Swiſſe, and theſe are to be given in 
the intervals of the patient's broths. We 


come next to the ſymptoms of 


SUPPURATION, of which the firſt and moſt 
pernicious, is the ſubſiding or finking of the 
puſtules. We muſt not here expect a conſi- 


derable depreſſion of theſe tumours » but it is 
ſufficient, if they become e ſoft, and flaccid. 


As this ſymptom rarely happens in the ſmall- 
pox, without a preceding cold fit, or attack 
of a fever, I therefore imagine, that the blood 
is inſpiſſated in this caſe, whence the ſecretion 


of the peccant humour is not duely performed, 


and conſequently the puſtules are not ſupplied 
with ſufficient matter, wherefore they ſubſide, 
which often proves fatal. As the pulſe is 
weak, the circulation languid, and the hu- 


mours inſpiſſated, we ſhould immediately have 


recourſe to cordials to invigorate the languid 
motion of the ſolids and fluids; for this pur- 
poſe we may uſe the diſtilled waters before- 
mentioned, adding a proper Quantity of e- 
z0ar mineral. lil. confect. hyacinth. of which 
we may give two or three ſpoonfuls at a 
time. But the moſt efficacious remedy on 
this occaſion is an emetic, which may be con- 
veyed into the patient's cordial, ordering him 
afterwards, at a proper interval, a purgative 
remedy. | | 
BEs1DEs the above reaſon of the ſubſidence 
of theſe puſtules, the violence and greatneſs of 
the fever may be alſo aſſigned. For by this 
means, the rarefaction of the humours, diſ- 
| | tenſion 
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tenſion of the ſolids, &c, hinder the excre- 
tion of the morbid particles: but this caſe is 
rare, fince we commonly find a weak pulſe 
to attend this ſymptom ; yet, when it happens, 
nothing will correct it ſo well as bleeding. 
Tux delirium, coma vigil, and ſomnolentia, 


convulſions, &c. ſhould be firſt treated with - 


bleeding in the foot once or twice, afterwards 
with an emetic, ſucceeded by a cordial, 
which ſhould be varied according to the quality 
of the ſymptom ; thus, for inſtance, a ſu- 


dorific cordial will do better in lethargic 


affections, as ſal. volat. viper. but a milder 
ſudorific is preferable in a ſubſiding of theſe 
puſtules with convulſions, ſuch as pulv. vale- 
rian. filveſtr. or de guttet. adding a little 
treacle or laudan. in the ſame potion: but 
opiates ſhould be avoided in lethargic affecti- 
ons. We muſt not forget to order in the 
mean time, that the patient ſhould drink plen- 
tifully of a ptiſan or decoction made of gentle 
ſudorific or diaphoretic plants. 


A diarrbæa may likewiſe _— in this 


ſtage from the ſuppuration of puſtules, 
ſeated, as we have Eid, in the inteſtines; or 
it may ſupervene, if the 23 was not pur- 


ged in the beginning or ebullition of the diſ—- 


order, through the dilution and rarefa&ion of 
the crudities of the prime via, now put in 

motion, and irritating the inteſtinal fibres, 
Ix both theſe caſes we ſhould order anodyne 
rich broths, to the quantity of ſeven or cight 
ounces, to be given by way of glyſter every ſe- 
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cond or third hour, to bathe, as it were, con- 
tinually his inteſtines. Tripe-broths, in which 
are beat up the yolks of a few eggs, with Hr. 
papav. alb. Sf. or Z. is well calculated for 
this-purpoſe. We may likewiſe order ol. a- 
2 = 2 4 ſor. altb. or capill. ven. in the 
fame clyſters, or a proper quantity of them to | 
be taken by the, mou 

Tus rachel thus treated for one day, may be 
purged the next, and if the crudities are viſcid 
and adherent, we may add a little ipecacuanba 
to ſome other purgatives, as cathol. 

Hr. magifr. . and ſuch like cathartics. 

: | or carbunculous — 3" 
Ges, T gn, which are eſſentially ſo, not 
thoſe w become black by ſcratching, 
ſhould be treated by ordering the patient a 
cordial and diuretic infuſion, batMing in the 
mean time the nap tiers tumours with a lin- 
nen rag di in camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
to A — * (Pac "TR 3 1 the 
fame linnen may be covered with //yrax, to 
promote a laudable ſuppuration. 

Ir the puſtules of the ſmall- pox ſuppurate 
too much, let the patient be ſufficiently p 
ged, which will correct that ſymptom. As 
to the eyes, they are frequently affected in 
this ſtage, through a purulent . formed 
of the tears, &c. which corrodes them, eſ- 
pecially when they are cloſed too early; this 
commonly happens when the lids and cilia 
are full of the puſtules; for in theſe caſes the 
lids are conſiderably ſwelled, and, as it were, 


Con- 
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conglutinated ; beſides, the conjunctive mem- 
brane and pupil of the eye, are ſometimes ſo 
crowded with theſe, tumours, that they not 
only contribute to cloſe the eyes, but alſo to 
leave a ſpot or ſpeck on theſe parts, where- 
by the ſight is impaired. Moreover, the pu- 
ſtales of the cilia very often terminate in ul- 
cers, which can never be cured. To prevent 
theſe inconveniencies, nothing 36 10 efficacious 
as to humect the patient's eyes morning and 
evening, eſpecially as foon.as any danger is 
threatened. Warm water, or -ag. alib. vel 
nalv. are good for this purpoſe, becauſe they 
diflolve and "aſh. e ze "Gates of of the 
eyes. 79 5 

Ir the dla. are "gicered through the erofion 
of the cartilages, let them he dreſſed with 
powder of antimony, or calcined lead. To 
cure the /taphiloma or ſpeck, employ fix 
parts of ſugar- candy to one of common falt, 
of which make a powder, and blow it into 
the patient's eye. If this proves ineffectual, 
—.— the quantity of common ſalt. 

If the eſebars, or ſcabs, foment a new ſup- 
puration under them, let the patient be pur- 
ged every other day, till this is checked; and 
if there are cutaneous ulcers, and if we are 
afraid leaſt deep impreſſions ſhould remain, 
apply emplaſtr. diachil, to the affected 
uſing at the ſame time a decoction of cochlear, 
ſcolopendr. ſyſymbr. or milk . with a de- 
coction of china-roo | 
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As women are generally more timorous of 


being disfigured by the ſmall-pox, than men, 


we ſhould endeavour to prevent this acci- 
dent, for which intention, ſome recommend 
pricking the puſtules of the face with a 
ſharp-pointed inſtrument ; others for the ſame 
purpoſe, or for a ſpeedier evacuation and dry- 
ing of theſe tumours, recommend the cutting 


of their baſes, to give the freer iſſue to the 
- purulent matter, and in both caſes to rub the 


puſtules with the oil of eggs; yet each of 
theſe methods is equally prejudicial ; for this 


oil, ſtopping the pores, and — tranſ- 


piration, forwards and foments the diſorder, 
nay excites a more obſtinate ſuppuration ; 
* the impreſſions become deeper. In 
order to avoid this inconveniency, ſome, in- 
ſtead of the above oil, make uſe of cream; 
but this has proved as unſucceſsful as the for- 
mer p_ As for my part, I have always 
found, that the fat of perſons ſuddenly cut 
off in good health, proved the moſt uſeful 
remedy of this kind ; for as it is a moſt pow- 


erful and hot reſolvent, in one or two days 


time it will dry up and heal all the puſtules 
of the face, and produce an univerſal cruſt 
or ſcab thereon ; but it ſhould be firſt redu- 
ced to oil over a fire, and applied twice a 
day for four days ſucceſſively, with a feather, 
to theſe tumours; nor muſt we uſe this re- 
medy till about the middle of ſuppuratioh, as 
before remarked, leaſt by employing it ſoon- 
er, the puſtules ſhould ſubſide, of 
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BYE 0 * 
THAT this is a real depuratory ſever, is 

proved, 1. Becauſe the time of the ebul- 
lition is always attended with a fever, which 
continues very often during the whole courſe 


of the diſorder. 2. It is depuratory, in as 


much as there is a critical cutaneous eruption 
proceeding from a peccant matter in the blood, 
which we may call a virus, or kind of le- 
vain. It ſhould reſemble the ſmall-pox, be- 


cauſe each is commonly attended with a de- 


puration of the humours ; but we have diſtin- 
guiſhed four ſtages in the ſmall-pox, whereas 


in the meaſles there are but three, v/z. the 


time of ebullition, eruption and drying ; for 
the meaſles are not ſubject to ſuppuration. 
Now let us examine this diſorder in each 
of theſe three ſtages, and ſee what happens 
in them, that thereby we may have a more 
exact idea of the diſeaſe, than any definition 

can ſuggeſt. | 
T. In the time of ebullition, it reſembles 
very much the ſmall-pox; for a continued 
acute fever is obſerved therein, with head-achs, 
ſometimes vomiting, pruriginous affections of 
the whole ſkin, which ſymptoms are milder 
here than in the ſmall-pox. But the cha- 
ractexiſtic ſymptom of the meaſles is a dry 
and obſtinate cough, which we may call 
guttural, becauſe the patient feels more pain 
in the throat during his cough, than in — 
| Other 
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other part. The ebullition continues two» 
three, or four days, and ſometimes longer 
ut this ſtage is generally ſhorter in the meaſles 
II. The eruption ſoon ſucceeds the ebullition. 
This appears by ſome pyramidal eminences, 
particularly about the mouth, from the firſt 
day of this ſtagey, but afterwards they appear 
on the reſt of the face. On the ſecond day, 
the eruption declares itſelf on the breaſt, loin 
and the reſt of the trunk. On the third day 
only the extremities are attacked. This fate 
commonly continues for three days. Theſe 
puſtules at firſt are red, inflamed, ereſypela- 
tous, and ſharp- pointed in their middle, and 
are leſs and more red than thoſe of the ſmall- 
PLL. In the time of drying, the puſtules are 
red for three days during the eruption, but on 
- the fourth, they begin to grow pale, for their 
reſolution begins then, becauſe no ſuppuration 
is to be expected. This reſolution is per- 
formed in one or two days; ſo that on the 
fifth of the diſorder, nothing appears on the 
ſkin ; whence it may be eſteemed very ſhort, 
continuing moſt commonly but fix or eight 
days, rarely till the tenth. The cough which 
was very obſtinate during the time of ebulli- 
tion, begins to decline inſtantly in the erup- 
tion, but returns at the reſolution of pu- 
ſtules; nay, it ſometimes continues A month 
after the diſorder is cured; then it may diſap- 
pear, and in two months after return again, 
: in 
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in which caſe, the patient ought to uſe 2 


milky diet. 12 +3 
Tris diforder is ſubject to cauſe the fol- 


lowing ſymptoms, a defluction of the eyes, 


a kind of deafneſs, a pain in the breaſt, ob- 
ſtructed tumified glands about the neck, ſe- 
veral affections of the head, and, perhaps, a 


phthiſic, which ſometimes ſucceeds. It is 


called in French Rowgeole, and when the Latin 
began to loſe its purity, it was called by the 
barbarous name Rubeolc. i 
Tur phyſicians name it morbilli, which 
was formerly a general appellation, not only 
for the meaſles, but alſo for the ſmall-pox, 
chicken-pox, and miliary fever. But as theſe 
diſorders received other names, that of wur- 
billi was appropriated to the meaſles alone. 
In Spain this fever is called ſerampian, per- 
haps becauſe Serampion, an Arabian Wyss 
was one of the firſt who deſcribed it. In o- 
ther parts of Spain it is called ſerapion. 
DIiFFERENCEs. There are various kinds 
of meaſles, which we ſhould know, in order: 
to - underſtand the phyſical terms. 1. The 
ſumple meaſles are thoſe wherein the puſtules 
are red and ſmall. 2. It is called pimpled 
meaſles, when the puſtules are big and elevated. 
3. When the puſtules are extremely red, and 
when their intermediate ſpaces are likewiſe 
red, it is called ereſypelatous. 4. It is termed 
inflammatory if the rednets does not diſap- 
pear by comprefſign, 5. It is called impeti- 
ginous, when the tumours are full of ſcales, 
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in which caſe they ſometimes cauſe obſtinate 


tetters. 6. It may be complicated with the 
ſmall-pox or purple fever. | 
*CAavusEs. To examine theſe, we ſhould 
know two things. 1. What the quality of the 
morbid humour is. 2. Where the ſeat of 
the diſorder lies. We ſhall not here under- 
take to prove, that the meaſles proceed from 
a certain humour, or virus, mixed with the 
blood, ſince that is too manifeſt by the con- 
tinual fever where with the diſorder is accom- 
panied, while this matter remains in the blood, 
and ſince this fever diſappears as ſoon as the 
eruption is performed; conſequently there is 
ſome heterogeneous humour, or virus, blend- 
ed with the blood. n 
IT is not eaſy to determine, what the 
quality of this matter is, becauſe we are ig- 
norant of its nature. Nor is this ſurprizing, 
ſince we know not the compoſition of one 
drop even of fimple water. Neverthelefs we 
are acquainted with ſome properties of the 
morbid humour of the meaſles, as, 1. That 
it is more ſubtile than that of the ſmall-pox, 
ſince the former is ſpeedily diſſipated, where- 
as the latter continues for ten or twelve 
days, before its virus is, evaporated, whilſt 
_ of the meaſles is diſſipated in three or four 
FS | | 
THE ſmall-pox always produces _— 
tion and cannot be reſolved ; the meaſles on 
the contrary are attended, with no ſuppura- 


tion, and are always terminated by * ; | 
| a 
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all which is a demonſtration of the fubtility 
of the virus of the meaſles with regard to that 
of the ſmall-pox. 2. The fomes of the 
meaſles, is leſs acrid and phlogiſtic, or inflam- 
matory than that of the ſmall-pox ; for it pro- 
duces only a tranſitory inflammation ; but the 
virus of the ſmall-pox produces its effects 
gradually, and with more violence til} the 
eighth or ninth day, and gives room to fup- 
puration, which certainly muſt be owing to 
its ſuperiour acrimony and corroſive quality, 
which irritates and inflames more than the 
other virus. On the other hand, the venom 
of the meaſles is milder and more ſerous, 
ſince it does not corrode, nor rupture its re- 
ceptacles like that of the rages ws 
As to the ſeat of this diſorder, I don't 
imagine that its virus is lodged in the corpus 
mucoſum, otherwiſe it would produce ſmall 
veſicles like thoſe of the ſmall-pox, or chicken- 
pox ; it muſt be therefore placed in the mili- 
ary or ſudorific glands, where it ſettles in its 
paſſage through them ; theſe it tumifies and 
uritates by its acrimony, whence a criſpation 
of the fibres and inflammation follow, where- 
by theſe ſmall glands become more ſenſible 
and red than they were before. Hence we 
may conclude, that theſe ſmall eutaneous 
pimples are no more than inflamed miliary 
glands, þ 
THE manner in which the meaſles a 
and terminate, and the ſymptoms produced 
by them, prove, that they have not the ſame 
Heat 
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ſeat with the ſmall-pox, but eſpecially the-ex- 
act reſemblance which the meaſles have with 
the eruption of a miliary fever, whoſe pimples 
are indiſputably in the ' cutaneous glands ; 
wherefore the puſtules of the meaſles muſt be 
ſeated in the ſame place; and as their virus 
has ſuch analogy with the matter of ſweat 
and tranſpiration, it is therefore lodged in the 
glands of theſe tumours. | 
Tux reſolution of this diſorder may hap- 
pen, either becauſe its virus is diſſipated a- 
ong with inſenſible tranſpiration, or becauſe 
it is abſorbed by the lymphatic veins, . and 
conveyed into the maſs of blood; or it may 
be reſolved both ways at the ſame time. 
WHen the virus is entirely diſſipated: by 
the cutaneous pores, the reſolution is perfect, 
which happens when the ſeaſon is hot, or the 
patient's room kept warm, if he does not 
uncover or expoſe himſelf to the air; yet 
all the virus is not always carried off by 
this means, but part of it imbibed and return- 
ed into the courſe of circulation by the lym- 
phatic veins. + This happens in cold weather, 
or when the patient has expoſed himſelf to 
the air, or taken cold, then the remainder of 
the virus is more or leſs copious, according 
to the cold and quantity of the humour. 
Hence commonly proceeds the dry cough, 
which we are obliged to correct after the 
meaſles are cured, by the uſe of milk, Cc. 
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S8 YMPTO Ms. As there are three ſtages 
in this diſorder, we ſhall ſeparately treat of the 
{ymptoms of each. | 
J. Then, the principal ſymptom of ebulli- 
tion is a continual fever, the blood being 
agitated by the preſence of the virus, which 
it {till contains. This has its uſual attendants; 
as head-ach, watchings, ſometimes a deli- 
rium, with convulſions, &c. Beſides the or- 
dinary fever of the meaſles, there is another 
accidental one cauſed by the crudities of the. 
firſt ways, whence proceed the returns of this 
diſorder, The virus of the meaſles, like that 
of the ſmall-pox, joins itſelf with the recre- 
mentitions humours of the different parts, 
where. it has different effects; for its mixture 
with the ftomachic humours, produces nau- 
feas, vomiting, &c. with the ſweat, heat, 
and itching of the ſkin ; joined with the 
mucus of the noſe, it irritates the membrana 
pituituria, and cauſes ſneezing, &c. mixed 
with the bronchial humour, 1t irritates the 
muſcles of the /arynx, the membrane of the 
trachea, &c. and cauſes the dry guttural 
cough, which is obſtinate and peculiar to the 
meaſles, 4 | 
II. In the eruption, all the preceding ſymp- 
toms, which principally aroſe from the acri- 
mony of the morbid matter, begin to diſappear | 
in this ſtage, the peccant matter being con- 
veyed from thoſe parts to the ſurface of the bo- 
dy; whilſt at the ſame time, the miliary glands 
begin to ſwell and to be inflamed ; whence 
© | | proceed 
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proceed the ſmall pgs which are elevated 


ſomewhat above the ſcarf-ſkin ;' but the ob- 
ſtruction of theſe glands is not ſo great as 
to cauſe extravaſation, puſtules, or fuppu- 
ration, | 

III. The reſolution begins on the third, 
or, at moſt, on the fourth day. This is 


manifeſt by the declenfion of the inflam- 
mation, and paleneſs of the puſtules, the 


rednets diſappearing in the ſame proportion, 
and giving room to their natural colour, 'The 
morbid matter is partly diſſipated by the cu- 
taneous pores, and partly abſorbed and re- 
ceived into the Blood z whence the cough re- 
turns, which ceaſed during the eruption, If 
much of the virus is diflipated, it is a good 
omen; if more is abſorbed, its conſequence is 
bad, and will be proportionable to the 
quantity returned into the maſs of blood. 
Hence proceeds the troubleſome cough and 
defluctions, which are either erefypelatous or 
phlegmonous, and formed on the eyes and 
ears, eſpecially if the patient was not ſeaſona- 


| bly and ſufficiently purged. When the meaſles 


are very thick and crowded, the inflammation 
ſo parches and burns the ſcarf- ſkin, that it 
ſcales off like meal or bran, às in an ereſypelas. 
But if the quantity of the virus be very ſmall, 
no ſuch ſymptom will happen. It is alſo ac- 
cording to the quantity of this fomes that the 
meaſles are confluent or diſtinct. The ſkin is 
ſometimes red and ereſypelatous. This diſor- 
der is frequently complicated with the ſmall- 

| | 1 
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pox; in which caſe the ſymptoms of both are 
alſo complicated ; and we-may fay, that the 
virus of each was put in motion at the ſame 
time, 

DriacnosTics, We muſt firſt endea- 
+ your to know, whether there will be meaſles 
before the eruption appears. 2. When the 
eruption begins, whether it be that of the 
meaſles. 3. What kind of meaſles, we are 
to treat. 4. The progreſs of the diſorder 
| ſhould be alſo learned. | 3 

I. We judge of the future meaſles by the 
nature of the ſymptoms, as the fever, cough, 
itching, irritation, ſneezing, Cc. But as moſt 
of theſe ſigns agree likewiſe with the ſmall-pox, 
a prudent phyſician ſhould not too haſtily make 
deciſive diagnoſtics ; but he may be aſſiſted in 
forming a right judgment, by learning if the 
patient converſed before with ſuch as had the 
meaſles, and not with thoſe who were affect- 
ed with the ſmall-pox ; but eſpecially if the 
patient has a dry — cough; for this is 
the moſt deciſive fore- runner of the meaſles : 
but it is a matter of no great importance to 
know, whither the future eruption be that of 
the meaſles or ſmall-pox, fince the preparative 
remedies of both are the ſame- in the time of 
ebullition. | 

II. It is more material to know the diſorder 
when the eruption begins. This is eaſy, for 
the puſtules of the meaſles are, at their firſt 
appearance, more red than thoſe of the ſmall- 
pox ; they ſuddenly grow large, for they ac- 

Spe £2 quire 
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quire their ordinary fize in three or four hours, 
whilft the pimples of the ſmall-pox r =_ 
more time. The ſmall-pox likewiſe has 
whitiſh or lymphatic veſicles at the Jams 
of each puſtule, from the ſecond day of the 
eruption, which ſymptom is not obſervable 
in the meaſles. 

III. The kind of meaſles which we are to 
treat, is eaſily diſcovered ; for inſpection alone 
will inform us, whether i it be abundant or not, 
confluent or diſtinct, elevated or flat. Laſtly, 
whether it be complicated or not with the 
. fever, &c. 

The progreſs of the diſorder is evident, 
for we know that the meafles beginning on a 
certain part at any determined time, will diſ- 

on the ſame part the third day, but 
1 entirely vaniſh on the fourth, for when 
once the reſolution begins, the puſtules ſoon 
grow more flat and pale, &c. 

PrRoGNosTICs, Theſe in general are 
eaſy, ſince the meatllh are dangerous in con- 
ſequence both of their caufe, and the ſymp- 
his: which have either preceded, attended, 
or followed them. 1. By their cauſe, in as 
much as they proceed from a heterogeneous 
virus, mixed with the blood, whoſe preſence 
is always dangerous. 2. They threaten dan- 
ger by the ſymptoms which preceed them, as | 
continual fever. with returns, delirium, con- 
vulſions, cough and vomiting, &c. . 3. By 
the ſym toms which attend them, as thoſe 
which appen in the eruption, Penny 
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the ſubſiding of the pimples, which muſt be 
duly managed, otherwiſe if the virus is returned 
once more into the blood, it may have fatal con- 
ſequences. 4. This diſorder is dangerous with re- 
gard to the ſymptoms which ſucceed it, as ob- 
ſtinate cough ; whence a phthiſis may happen, 
and deafneſs alſo may ſupervene : hence it 
muſt not be neglected, even at this time, 

BuT notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtan- 
ces, this diſeaſe 1s leſs dangerous than the 
ſmall-pox ; for the virus of the meaſles is 
milder, more volatile, and ſooner diſſipated ; 
that of the ſmall-pox, on the contrary, re- 
mains a long time, produces metaſtaſes in the 
viſcera, as in the brain, lungs, inteſtines, &c, 
which have commonly fatal conſequences. 

Tux meaſles ſeldom or never give occaſion 
to ſuch depoſitions, wherefore they ſhould be 
accounted leſs dangerous; but the danger in ge- 
neral ſhould be eſtimated, 1. From the num- 
ber and violence of the ſymptoms which pre- 
ceded. 2. By the eruption, which, if lau- 
dable and uniform all over the body, is a goed 
omen ; but if the eruption is flow, difficult, 
and in cluſters, it ſhews the difficult ſepara- 
tion of the virus from the blood, which is 
very bad, as denoting an imperfect depurati- 
on. 3. If the eruption is very ſudden, we 
may apprehend that the greateſt part of the 


virus will return into the blood; but if the 


matter is gradually refolved, we may expect that 
the greater part of the virus will be diſſipated. 
e 4. The 
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4. The conſequences of this diſorder are ſome- 
times very terrible, ſuch as an obſtinate cough, 
ophthalmy, deafneſs, ſpitting of blood, phthi- 
fis, &c. all which are very dangerous; whilſt 


on the contrary, if it is removed without ſuch _ 


conſequences, the prognoſtics will be happier. 
Thus we ſee how theſe ſigns yary, according 
to the different circumſtances. Fo 

-- CURE, The different ſtages of ebullition, 
eruption, and reſolution, require di ffent 
treatments. | 

I. In the ebullition, we muſt act as in the 
ſmall-pox, fulfilling at the ſame time all other 
indications which preſent themſelves; where- 
fore bleeding ſhould be employed, then purg- 
ing, in order to cleanſe the firſt ways, and di- 
miniſh the ſymptomatic fever. If the cough is 
violent, veneſection may be twice performed; 
after which, we may employ emollient or 
purgative clyſters, adding ſome caſſia, that the 
patient may be thereby the better prepared to 
take a cathartic. He may be purged ſoon 
after with fol. ſenn. ſal. veget, man. &c. If 
the cough be very obſtinate, order only 6. 
amygd. dul. with the man. and cafſ. If the 
head is conſiderably affected, an emetic may 
be combined with the purgative. By this 
means the meaſles are rendered benign, The 
patient muſt be kept to a ſtrict regimen ; nay, 
ſome will permit him to uſe nothing but ag. 
pull. or vitul. yet I would allow a little beef 
to render his broths the richer, that his cough 


may be thereby in ſome meaſure abated : his 
| | ptiſan 
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ptiſan may be made of rad. malv. to which 
may be added a little of rad. ſcorzon. pro- 
vided the cough be moderate ; for the mal- 
lows in this caſe ſweeten the humours, and 
the ſcorzonera promotes the eruption. If the 
fever and cough are flight, a gentle cordial 
potion may be ordered; but if the fever be 
great, cordials may heat too much. 
II. Thus we are to proceed the firſt two or 
three days before the eruption ; but as the 
phyſician is rarely called in till the patient is 
covered over with meaſles, ſo in the time of 
eruption he has no more to do, but to order 
the continuation of the above broths and ptiſan, 
adding a little more of the ſcorzonera in this 
caſe, eſpecially if the eruption is not lively 
enough. At the ſame time may be ordered 
ol. amygd. dul. Hr. alth. of each equal quan- 
tities, or two parts of the former to one of 
the latter, and if the fever be mild, order a 
gentle cordial. Thus we ſhould proceed du- 
ring the three firſt days, or thoſe of erup- 
tion. 3 

III. In the reſolution, the method is ſome- 
what different. If the patient was not before 
purged, order him ag. caſſ. and permit a little 

rice to be added to his broth; order him alſo 

a light ſoop, or a new-laid egg; but fleſh- 
meat ſhould be forbid, as alſo rich ſoops, till 
the patient is at leaſt once purged. It is cuſ- 
tomary to purge three times after this diſorder, 
nay more. ſtrongly than after the ſmall-pox. 
To ſupply, therefore, the defect of depuration, 
Y 4 which 
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vrhich in the meaſles is imperfect, part of the 
virus being returned into the blood, the pa- 
tient is to be purged on the ſeventh or eighth 
day, counting from the beginning of the e- 
ruption. If the cough be very violent, purge 
only with ol. amygd. dul. man. et cafſ. We 
may leave one day's interval between every 
purgation ; but ſomething more betwixt the 
two laſt; afterwards order milk and water, 
or aſs's-milk, or a broth made of a calf's liver, 
according to the violence of the cough. 

A troubleſome ſymptom which happens 
here is a diarrbæa, becauſe ſome ofgthe virus 
has joined the inteſtinal humours, whereby 
ſome papule are formed in the inteſtines ; 
whence theſe organs are irritated, and their 
periſtaltic motion accelerated. In this caſe 
diaſcord. or treacle, are to be exhibited ; or 
if the fever continues, a ſmall doſe of ſome 
narcotic will do better, for this checks the fe- 
ver, and puts an end to the diarrbæa in two 
or three days. a 

Ir any other ſymptoms happen in the 
meaſles, 3 is rare through the ſhortneſs 
of the diſorder) we muſt fulfil the indications 
which preſent themſelves ; but this may ſeem 
difficult, particularly in the time of eruption; 
yet in this very juncture, if the ſymptoms re- 
quire it, we may bleed and purge, as in in- 
flammatory diſorders: in a word, the indica- 
tions are anſwered according 8 principles 
laid down in the cure of the ſmall- pox. But 


if an importunate cough ſtill contiaues, _ 
an 
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and water may be uſed, or elſe aſs's milk. If 
- defluxions happen, let the milk be turned with 
a decoction of china-root, for this decoction 
dilutes the blood, purges it of impurities, and 
does the patient v ſervice. If a woman at 


the time of her menſes 1s ſeized with the mea- 
fles, we muſt defer the pu . 


Of the CurcxenPox. 


HO' this is a diſorder of leſs note and 

danger than the ſmall-pox or meaſles, 
yet the knowledge of it is neceflary. This, 
as well as the former, is a depuratory fe- 
ver, being attended and terminated with an e- 
ruption ; for in this there is no ſecundary or 
ſuppuratory fever, ſince it is not ſubject to 
ſuppuration. We ſhall therefore divide its 
whole courſe into three ſtages, which, I own, 
are hardly diſtinguiſhable from each other by 
reaſon of their ſhort duration, The firſt of 
theſe is the ebullition. 2. Eruption. 3. The 
drying of the puſtules. 

I. The time of the longeſt ebullition is very 
ſhort, laſting only about twenty hours, with- 
out any ſenfible fever, or if any ſhould hap- 
pen, it ſeems to be rather one paroxyſm, 
rarely extending beyond the beginning of the 
eruption. 

II. In the time of eruption, ſeveral large 
and lymphatic veſicles appear, more crowded 
on the face than on any other part of the bo- 


dy, but always preceded by an univerſal itch- 
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ing of the ſkin, without any redneſs. Theſe 


tumours remain twenty-four, ſometimes thir- 
ty, but rarely forty-eight hours. No ſenſible 
fever ſeems to accompany them ſo long, and the 
only uneaſineſs which the patient feels during 
that time, is his itching ; but at laſt they are 
dried up. Wo 
III. Theſe veſicles once drying, the ſcarf- 
ſkin begins to ſcale off, which is almoſt over 
upon the third or fourth day, with ſome im- 
preſſions left on the ſkin. The diſorder thus 
deſcribed, is called by the Italians roſaria, 


_ roſania, from its ſpeedy fading like roſes ; 


in our provinces, it is called Ja roſee, for the 
above reaſon it is termed pigubtin, from the 
itching it cauſes; it is alſo named verolette, a 
diminutive of la verole. In Paris it is termed 
la petite verole volante ; but among the Latin 
writers variolæ albæ, volatiles, or fatuæ; 
the etymologies of which are intelligible from 
the deſcription of the diſorder. Thoſe who 
generally treat of the ſmall- pox and meaſſes, 
neglect the deſcription of this, as not think- 
ing it, perhaps, worth their while, or being 
ignorant of it. | | 

Cass. Though the time of ebullition 
and eruption of this diſorder is attended with 
no ſenſible fever, yet as there happens a 
depuration of the blood in the ſecond ſtage, 
there muſt be ſome preternatural motion 
of the blood to produce this effect, and, 
conſequently, ſome particular ferment in the 
humours, of which being once diſburthen- 


ed, 
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ed, they return to their former tranquili- 
ty ; this virus likewiſe ſhould have it's 
culiar characters, as we ſee by the effects : 
for it muſt be very ſerous, little or not at all 
acrimonious, ſubtil and volatil. 

THAT it 1s ſerous appears by the lym- 
phatic veſicles which it creates; we may alſo 
affirm, that it is not acrid or cauſtic, ſince the e- 
ruption of theſe tumours, is not attended with 
any redneſs or inflammation : finally it is ſub- 
til, becauſe it is ſo eaſily ſecerned from the 
blood and evacuated” ſuddenly, 

BuT it may be asked, why do not theſe 
tumours ſuppurate, as well as thoſe of the ſmall- 
pox, fince we maintain that their ſeat is the 
ſame, and allow heterogeneous miaſinata 
in both. To this I anſwer, that the maſ- 
mata of the ſmall-pox are very corroſive, a- 
crid, of a dry viſcid nature, and conſe- 
quently more fit to produce inflammation 
and ſuppuration. Moreover the puſtules of 
the fmall-pox gradually encreaſe, are difficult- 
ly ruptured, and produce this ſymptom, be- 
ing encloſed, and cauſing uneaſineſs by their 
preſence, irritation, &c. Add to this, that 
the ſmall-pox are more deeply ſeated in the 
corpus mucoſum, and therefore find more dif- 
ficulty in their eruption, and in burſting the 
cuticula ; for this ſkin is not generated as the 
antients fancied of a mucous matter, or the 
exhalations of the body condenſed and re- 
duced to this confiſtence by the external air ; 
but is originally formed along with the other 

8 parts 
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parts of the body; nor is it regenerated, as 


ſome imagine, when it ſcales of in an ereſy- 
| pelas, or the like; but as it conſiſts of ſeveral 
laminæ lying over each other, when one is 
deſtroyed, another always appears; juſt as one 
tooth ſoon appears after the tall of another, 
though both were primarily lodged in the 
jaw or ſocket. But to return from this di- 
greſſion, which is only ſyſtematic and cu- 
rious, I ſay, that the puſtules of the ſmall-pox 
are covered with many more of theſe laminæ 
of the cuticula, than the prefent veſicles ; 
moreover theſe break out very ſuddenly, with- 
out giving time to the cuticula to yield to a 
gradual diſtenſion, as in the puſtules of the 
fmall-pox ; we may therefore conclude, that 
the former ſhould ſooner burſt, and not 
be ſubject to ſuppuration, like thoſe of the 
ſmall-pox. | | 
 SyMpToMs, As the ferment of this diſ- 
eaſe is not acrid nor irritating, it cauſes little 
or no fever; and as it is not viſcid, but thin 
and lymphatic, it is eaſily ſecerned from the 
blood; nevertheleſs, as it is diſpoſed to lodge 
in the corpus mucoſum, it tends that way, like 
the miaſmata of the ſmall- pox, where it raiſes 
in a ſhort time the tumours before deſcribed, 
without redneſs, heat, or inflammation, thro” 
its balſamic nature. For this, and the reaſons 
already given, as alſo becauſe it is not impreg- 
nated with any globules of the blood, it gives 
room to no ſuppuration, if the thickneſs and 
reſiſtance of the epidermis did not , cauſe it, 
as 
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as we ſometimes obſerve in certain parts of 
the body. The general itching is owing to 
the diſtenſion of the cutaneous fibres, by the 
ſudden eruption of this matter. The veſicles 
ſoon burſt, and when they begin to dry, the 
cuticula ſcales off in the fame proportion, be- 
ing no longer nouriſhed for want of connec- 
tion with the live parts. 

D1iacnosTics. This diforder is eaſily 
known in the time of eruption; but it's ſhort= 
nefs and obſcure ſtate during ebullition, render 
its knowledge very difficult in that juncture; 
whence the phyfician is rarely conſulted till the 
eruption begins. Thus I have ſeen a gentle- 
woman, who, whilft in company. had her 
whole face cover'd with the lymphatic veſicles 
of this diſorder in a very ſmall time, being no 
way ſenſibly incommoded before, and proba- 
bly would not have ſent for me, had it not been 
for theſe tumours. We muſt not confound 
theſe puſtules with ſome ſmall ones, which 
are not unlike them, and which ſometimes hap- 

n in the ſummer, particularly on the neck 
and ſhoulders; for theſe are cured by rubbing 
them hard with a napkin without any great 
conſequence, | | 

PROGNOST ICS. I know no danger to 
attend the preſent diſorder in any of its ſtages, 
tor it is accompanied with neither ulcer nor 
other cutaneous ſores; for which reaſon, I 

imagine, authors have neglected to deſcribe 
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CuRE,' Nothing is to be done during the 
whole courſe of this diſorder, but to confine 
the patient to a ſtrict diet, as broths, pota- 
ges, and the like; and he ſhould be purged 


after it. | | 
_ Troven the fmall-pox, as we have faid 
was unknown in Greece, Italy, and other 
parts of Europe, till about nine hundred years 
ago; becauſe its virus is the effect of conta- 
gion alone, not of the fault or abuſe of the 
non-naturals, yet the preſent diſorder, as being 
their oft-ſpring, though conſiſting in a par- 
ticular virus, was known, if I be not miſta- 
ken, in all ages and climates, though it has 
been vety inaccurately deſcribed. 


F the MiLIART FEVER. 


1 Shall at preſent treat of the miliary fever 
which happens ſometimes in France, and 
with which I am beſt acquainted, reſerving 
another particular miliary fever, which reigns 
in Piedmont and Germany, for the end of the 
preſent lecture. 
Tuls miliary fever may ſupervene a ſimple 


ephemera of twenty-four hours, an extended 


ephemera of three days, a continual ſimple 
tever of ſix days, or, finally, the violent pa- 
roxyſins of an intermittent fever. 

Ix this diſorder the patient has many pu- 
ſtules, attended with itching, and of the big- 
neſs of millet-grains, whence they are called 


miliares. They are alſo very red and _ | 
8 an 
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and their eruption is commonly accom- 
panied with a ſweat, or moiſture of the 
Kin, whereby it is much promoted; which 
which, on the contrary, is more painful and 
dangerous, when the ſkin is dry. Theſe tu- 
mours appear very ſuddenly; for in two hours 
time the body is covered all over with them; 
but they are more numerous where the 
ſweat is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, &c. 
nor do they, like the ſmall-pox, appear in 
greater numbers on the face, Though the 
fever is commonly terminated by the eruption; 
yet if the firft eruption was imperfect, the 
fever, though milder, ſtill ſubſiſts, till it is 
removed by a ſecond eruption. Theſe puſtu- 
les never ſuppurate, but are always reſolved, 
the ſcarf-ſkin falling off, like meal. Never- 
theleſs, if any particles of the morbid hu- 
mour ſtill remain in the cutaneous glands, they 
cauſe ſuperficial impetiginous ulcers, or the 
like. This fever is very common in bilious 
temperaments, or ſuch as have an obſtinate 
febirrus in the liver. It is allo very rife to- 
wards the end of hot ſummers. Since, there- 
fore, the cauſe of this fever has a particular 
tendency to the {kin, we may ſuppoſe it to 
proceed from ſome heterogeneous fomes in the 
blood, which I take to be the bile, and which 
when ſufficiently exalted, tends to the ſurface 
of the body. That the bile is the cauſe of 
this fever, may be deduced from the perſons it 
affects, ſuch as thoſe of bilious hot conſtituti- 
ons; likewite from the diſeaſes andgime it reigns 
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in, as the diſorders above-mentioned, which 
promote the generation of the bile. Violent 
fits of tertian agues cauſe the ſame. Hot 
weather alſo generates a great quantity of the 
bile, and renders it viſcid at the ſame: time: 
this, when attenuated by the force of the fe- 
ver, brings on a depuration or deſpumation of 
the blood. Hot and ſpirituous liquors, ex- 
ceſſive venery and exerciſe, &c. produce the 
ſame effect; becauſe all theſe inflame the bile, 
by which the arteries are irritated, whence a 
fever is kindled, whoſe intenſity is proportio- 
nable to the quantity and quality of this bile, 
This fever is generally removed by the erup- 
tion ; though it may continue to the fixth 
day, nay ſometimes degenerate into a conti- 
nued fever, with redoublings. The eruption 
happens ; becauſe the bile, ſufficiently attenua- 
11 joins the matter of tranſpiration and ſweat, 
through its affinity with theſe humours: but 
as the organs of perſpiration are all over the 
body, yet more numerous in certain parts, the 

ſtules appear in the ſame proportion. The 

ile is thus conveyed to the ſkin, the fibres of 
which it irritates, whence reſult the cutaneous 
inflammation and tumours. If the bile be en- 
tirely evacuated by this means, the fever ter- 
minates with the eruption; but if the de- 


puration be imperfect, or if any of the bile 


ſtill remains in the blood, a ſecond fever and 
eruption will follow, but much milder than 
the former two. 
| 0 | 
SYMPTOMS, 
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SympToMs, The irritation of the ſolids, 
rarefaction of the humours and fever proceed; 
as we have ſaid from the bile. This fever is ter- 
minated by profuſe ſweat; the reaſon of which 
may be drawn either from the great quan- 
tity of drink uſed by the ag in the 
height of his diſorder, or from the diſſolution of 
the blood by the bile. The eruption does 
not happen till the fever and agitation of the 
blood are abated ; for no ſecretion what- 
ever can be laudably performed during the 
ebullition of the humours, the matter of ſe- 
cretion being then too much blended with 
them; befides, the plentiful ſweat whereby 
the fever is terminated, ſerves as a vehicle 
for a diſcharge of the morbid matter. But 
if the patient be too dry, or of a compact 
habit of body, the eruption will not only 
be flower, but alſo more imperfect, through 
the ſpiſſitude of his humours and reſiſtance 
of the ſkin; moreover the ſweat, which 
ſerves to tranſmit the peccant matter to the 
ſkin, and to lubricate it at the ſame time, 
is wanting in theſe patients : and the itching in 
this diſorder is owing to the acrimony of the 
morbid particles, which irritates the ſkin very 
ſenſibly. The diſorder continues accordin 
to the quantity, ſpiſſitude, thinneſs, ard other 
qualities of the bile. The eruption is always 
removed by reſolution, either through the 
complete evaporation of the morbid particles, 


or the reſorption of the ſtagnant humours, - 
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by ſome abſorbing veſſels about the affected 
As this humour is abſorbed, the ef- 
floreſcences become dry in the ſame propor- 
tion, If the matter is highly acrid, it will 
make ſeveral fiſſures in the ſcart-ikin, where- 
by it will ſcale off in large laminæ; but if it 
be milder, the cuticula falls off like meal. If 
any of the miaſinata ſtill remain in the ſudo- 
rific glands, they will become ulcerous, or 
like an impetigo. 
 DracnosTics. The imminent eruption of 
this fever, like all other of the depuratory 
kind, can hardly be foreſeen ; but if the 
forementioned cauſes have preceded, as ex- 
ceſſive venery, or the uſe bf ſpirituous liquors, 
obſtruction of the liver, &c. we may juſtly con- 
jecture, that a miliary eruption may ſucceed, 
notwithſtanding which ſeveral other eruptions 
may alſo enſue, But though we ſhould miſtake 
this for ſome other depuratory fever, the con- 
ſequence is not dangerous, becauſe the actual 
fever, let the future eruption be what it will, 
ſhould be always treated according to its cha- 
racter. Hence it is of greater moment to 
know of what kind the preſent eruption 1s. 
This is not very difficult, ſince it can only be 
confounded with the meafles, or another 
kind of eruption, called in French, echa- 
boulure. | 
Tur miliary eruption is diſtinguiſhed from 
the former, in as much as the puſtules appear 
more ſuddenly, are more numerous, ſooner re- 
ſolved, of leſs bulk and elevation, and at- 
| tended 
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tended with a troubleſome itching. The 
meaſles, on the contrary, are particularly 
known by their characteriſtic ſign or obſti- 
nate guttural cough, whereby it is alſo di- 
ſtinguiſhable from all ſuch fevers, | | 

Tre eruption of the meaſles is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that of the echaboulure, in as much as 
the latter is always without fever, and happens 
in conſequence of great heat and exerciſe ; 
whence the vulgar call it an ebullition of the 
blood. But though the miliary puſtules ſhould 
be confounded with the mcaſles; it is of no 
great moment, ſince the cure of both is much 
the ſame. As to the other eruption above- 
mentioned, it deſerves no great attention, 

PRoGNosTICs, Tho' this fever is very 
rarely mortal, yet the prognoſtics may vary, 
1. According to the intenſity of the fever. 
2. According to the perfect and imperfect de- 
puration of the blood; for the danger is evi- 
dently leſs in the former, than in the latter. 
z. The danger is more or leſs, according to 
the acrimony of the morbid humour; for if 
it be very acrid, as the heat and itching of the 
ſkin will denote, it is not void of danger. 

CuxE. The cure of a miliary fever 
ſhould be adapted to its ſeveral ſtages, namely 
to the ebullition, eruption, aud declenſion of 
the diſorder. 1 | 

I. In the ebullition the fever alone ſhould 
be treated, as if there was to be no ſuch thing 
as a future ebullition ; wherefore bleeding two 
or three times in the foot ſhould be 

| 7 3 3 
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if the head is affected, or in the arm, if the 
abdomen, &c. ordering in the interim emolli- 
ent glyſters. Let the patient alſo drink plenti- 
fully of veal broth, or the like, boiled emul- 
ſions, to which ſhould be added ſome drops 
of rectified ſpirit of ſalt, or a ſmall quantity 
of the ſyrup of lemons, to render it gratefully 
acid, will be a good remedy; nor muſt we 
purge in this ſtate; for the violence of the 
fever will not permit it. | | 

IT. If the eruption begins to appear at the 
fame time, without any conſiderable itching, 
or other bad ſymptoms, plentiful drinking of 
ſome diluting ptiſan, &c. will alone be ſuffi- 
cient, But if the ſkin ſeems to be ereſypela- 
tous, with oppreſſion of the breaſt, cough, &c. 
bleed copiouſly in the foot or arm, as the in- 
dication ſhall direct; and if the cough be vio- 
lent, order ſome poppy-heads to be boiled in 
the patient's ptiſan. If this will not do, pre- 
ſcribe a ſmall doſe of ſome more efficacious 
narcotic, as the anodyne tincture, ſyrup of 
diacodium, Re. | 

III. The eruption being thus treated and 
finiſhed, the patient may be purged frequently 
towards the decline of the diſorder, with caf/. 
man. ſal. vegetal. nay ſenna may be added, if 
any indication requires it: but the principal 
ingredient in all theſe purgatives, not only in 
the miliary, but alſo in all other bilious inflam- 
matory fevers, ſhould be famarinds. The 
purgative mineral waters, as thoſe of Val, &c. 
prove the moſt univerſal remedy, and at the 
{ame time anſwer moſt intentions. 50 

f | HE 
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Tux fever being thus treated and removed, 
we come to the prophylactic cure, or the re- 
moval of the cauſes ; for inſtance, if the cauſe 
be an obſtruction of the liver, or the like, 
they ſhould be treated in their reſpective me- 
thods. If the patient be of a bilious conſti- 
tution, let him uſe chalybeated whey, bitters, 
baths and ſemi-cupiums and, at laſt, aſſes's 
milk, or the like. | 

Wr now come to ſpeak of another kind 

of miliary fever, confined almoſt to, and ve 
common in Germany and Piedmont, in which 
places pregnant women are particularly ſub- 
ject, which ſometimes becomes both epidemic 
and mortal to both ſexes and all ages indiffer- 
ently, returning alſo very often, It was not 
| known ſo early in Piedmont as Germany, 
ſince it diſcovered itſelf in the latter place 
only in the year 1678, or thereabouts. The 
Germans, in their language, call the fever 
friſen z it is called in latin purpura miliaris; 
that ſort where the puſtules are red, and much 
ſmaller than in the meaſles, is the moſt common 
one, There is another kind of it, whoſe. 
puſtules are very livid and black: This is g 
eſteemed the moſt dangerous of all; but the N 
3 which is attended with whitiſh pu- | 
ules, is more favourable ; yet all of them 
are not void of danger in theſe countries, 
which, I preſume, may be partly owing to 
the methods in which theſe fevers are treated ; 
for the phyſicians in Germany think it very 
raſh to employ any other than heating reme- 
2 3 dics, 
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dies, or cordials, to carry off, as they ima- 
gine, the miaſmata of the diſorder by tranſpi- 
ration, c. and this they do without bleed- 
ing, which they forbid as a pernicious reme- 
dy, though the diſorder they treat is intenſe- 
ly inflammatory. | 
Fus diſeaſe has given occaſion to a great 
many diſſertations all over Germany, though 
it reigns: more in Saxony than in any other 
part ; yet it is hitherto almoſt unknown in 
Italy, England, &c. _ | 


Of the PURPLE, or SPOT TED-FEVER. 


F I was to advance every thing that might 
be faid of this diſorder, I ſhould be obliged 
to repeat what I have mentioned of the ma- 
lignant, ardent, and other continued fevers, 
with redoublings ; as alſo of the ſmall-pox, 
meaſles, &c. becauſe this diſeaſe may be a 


ſymptom of any of them; but I purpoſely o- 


mit ſuch a detail. 

Tris fever is of two ſorts; the one called 
true or proper, the other beer or improper. 
In the genuine purple- fever are many ſmall 
ſpots, like flea-bites, very diſtinct and circum- 
ſcribed, circular and without any ſenſible ele- 
vation or inequality, void of itching, of a red, 
brown, violet or black colour. They rarely 
appear on the face, as the ſmall-pox do, but 
are thick on the trunk of the body, particularly 

| 55 on 
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on the breaſt and hotteſt parts, | though leſs 


numerous on the extremities. | 

THe ſpurious or illegitimate purple-fever is 
attended with angular or uneven ſpots of great 
extent, nay ſometimes of the bigneſs of a fix- 
pence, juſt as if the patient had ſcratched him- 
ſelf. They are more numerous 'on the pa 
where the heat is moſt ſenſible, as the breaſt, 
Sc. but particularly on the parts of the body 
which are moſtly compreſſed, as the ſhoulders, 


loins, &c, as we ſee in ſome acute diſorders, 


wherein the patient bears or preſſes for a long 
time by the whole weight of his body on theſe 
parts ; for this reaſon they are very common 
in. malignant, ardent, and continual - fevers, 
with returns. In the ſmall-pox, &c. they 
rarely burſt or diſcharge any humidity, but 
are commonly reſolved. They frequently ap- 
pear on perſons in the agonies of death, and 
—— threatened with a ſudden privation of 

Fur celebrated Fracaſtorius affirms, that 
this fever was not known in Italy before the 
year 1528; but that it was much more an- 
tient in the iſland of Cyprus, whence, he ſays, 
it was tranſmitted to them. He likewiſe aſ- 
ſures us, that it never appeared in Paris til the 
year 1550, Whither it was then tranſmitted 
by a venetian embaſſador, who fell ſick there 
of another diſorder in which theſe ſpots ap- 
. peared, The truth is, that this diſorder is re- 
cent in Europe ; but, in all probability, it 'was 
formerly well known in Arabia, and perhaps 
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in Greece, Cc. It is called petechiæ, or fe- 
bri 6 betecbialis, from the Italian word Fe- 
fecbt. 

Causzs. Theſe are of two claſſes, very 
different from each other: the firſt compre- 
hends thoſe of a true ſpotted- fever, the ſe- 
cond thoſe of a ſpurious one. As to the 
cauſes of a genuine ſpotted- fever, or that where- 
in the ſpots are ſmall, diſtinct, circumſcribed, 
and circular, like their ſeats, chey ſhould have 
the ſame characters ; whence, it is very 
bable, that they are lodged i in the cells o the 
corpus mucoſum of the ſkin, otherwiſe they 
would be more irregular ; for they cannot 1 
ſeated in the cuticula, ſince it has no ſ- 
ferous veſſels to entertain the cauſe, of which 
we ſhall treat hereafter ; conſequently they are 
lodged in thefe cells to which they are better 
— and to which their figure agrees 
beſt. 

THE1R cauſes, therefore, are all ſuch things 
as procure an extravaſation of the blood in 
the above cellules; and the more or leſs the 
quantity of this extravaſated blood i is, the co- 
| Jour of theſe effloreſcences will be according- 
ly livid, black, or of a pure red colour, But 
it may be aſked, how this extravaſation of blood 
happens in this diſorder, where theſe ſpots are 
i er ? To this I anſwer, that a diſſolu- 
tion of the blood is manifeſt in the diſorders 
in which this ſymptom occurs, as experience 
proves; for it happens commonly towards their 
{tate or decline, at which time the patient is 
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very much reduced; ſo that if the diſſolved 
blood is not diſcharged this way, it will be 
evacuated by ſtool, urine, Sc. But this diſſo- 
lution alone is not ſufficient to produce the a- 
bove effect without an atony or relaxation of 
the ſkin ; this ſymptom is likewiſe obſervable 
at the above time, through the want of a due 
influx of the animal ſpirits, becauſe they have 
been too much waſted by the preceding diſ- 
eaſe. Hence the blood flows without meet- 
ing any reſiſtance into the forementioned cells, 
whoſe figure it immediately receives. As to 
their colour, when they are of a bright red, 
they contain but a ſmall quantity of blood ; if 
more, they become livid ; but if they are o- 
ver- charged with blood, they are black. 

Tux reaſon why theſe ſpots appear not on | 
the face, may be deduced, 1. From the lan- 1 
guid circulation in that part; for we obſerved, N 
that they only happen, or at leaſt in greater ol 
numbers, where the motion and heat are moſt 
conſiderable. 2. From the rigid ſtrong tex- 
ture and ſmallneſs of the veſſels of this part, 
whereby they are not eaſily ruptured, nor will 
they conſequently admit the extravaſation 
of the blood; and though the motion be lan- 
guid in the extremities, yet their ſoſter and 
more ſpongy texture will give room to ſome 
few ſpots. As thoſe of the ſpurious purple- 
fever are very irregular, and ſomewhat like 
the marks raiſed by the ſtroakes of a rod on 
the ſkin, ſo I imagine, that they are the pro- 
duct of blood ſtagnating in the capillary ve 


ſels 
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ſels of the ſkin, through their relaxation, and,” 
haps, ſome particular ſpiſſitude of the 
Food They commonly appear on the loins, 
back, and ſhoulders, from the compreſſion of 
theſe parts, by lying too long on the back, 
as frequently happens in long and violent a- 
cute diſorders; wherefore they are not pro- 
perly the ſign of a purple- fever in ſuch caſes, 
but rather a ſimple ſtagnation of the blood in 
the cutaneous veſſels. 
_A,SYMPTOMs. In the genuine ſpotted- 
fever, .the ſpots are round and — — 
becauſe the cells of the corpus mucoſum are of 
that form: they are flat, without any eleva- 
tion, becauſe their contents, for want of an 
impelling force, cannot raiſe the cuticula. 
'They do not itch, becauſe the matter is not 
acrid enough ; they appear not on the face, 
for the reaſons already given. They are al- 
ways reſolved, becauſe the ſmall quantity of 
the extravaſated blood is abſorbed by the ori- 
fices of the abſorbent veſſels. MG 
Tux fpots of the ſpurious purple- fever are 
always livid or black, thoſe of the genuine 
one are commonly red, though they likewiſe 
become livid or black in the end. Theſe 
ſpots formerly attended moſt fevers, but ſince 
bleeding has been more frequently uſed in theſe 
acute diſorders, they are become more rare, 
except in ſome caſes, wherein veneſection 
is either too ſparingly, or not at all em- 
ployed. „ 
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 DiacGnosTIcs, The purple- fever ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from all other fevers of the 
depuratory kind, as the meaſles and miliary 
fever, with which alone it may be confound- 
ed: But this error is too palpable, in as much 
as the puſtules of both theſe diſorders are ſen- 
ſibly elevated, whilſt the ſpots of this fever 
are very inſenſibly, or not all raiſed. Theſe 
ſpots ſhould be alſo diſtinguiſned from ſome 
others nearly of the ſame appearance, which 
ſometimes attend theſe acute fevers, as being of 
no great conſequence, generally red, but diverſi- 
fed in the mean while with other colours, 
which commonly appear on the face: hence, 


as the effloreſcences of the preſent fever have 


different characters, they are eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the former; wherefore it will be 
more eſſential to diſtinguiſh theſe ſpots from 


flea-bites, with which they have very great 


reſemblance, and ſeldom fail appearing in' 
dangerous acute fevers. But as the flea-bites 
are rarely numerous or ſo univerſal as theſe, 
and. as they always have one dark point in 


their centre, are of an irregular figure, with 


a red baſis or circumference, which is ſo 
tranſitory, that it ſoon diſappears; ſo the flea- 


bites are diſtinguiſhable from the ſpots of a 


purple- fever. The genuine and ſpurious pur- 


ple- fever may be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 


each other by the form and colour of their 
ſpots, as before obſerved. Finally, it is very 
eaſy to diſcover the degree of intenſity in each, 
from an inſpection of the patient. 


PROG- 
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PRoGNosTIcs, This ſymptomatic diſ- 
order was formerly reckoned a critical erup- 
tion; but ſome of the antients affirmed it to 
be a favourable criſis, whilſt others aſſerted 
that it was dangerous, both alledging expe- 
rience, or the courſe of the diſorders in which 
they diſcovered it to be good or bad. But 
the moderns, with more juſtice, account it a 
genuine ſymptom, commonly denoting the 
augmented violence and intenſity of the diſ- 
order which it accompanies. Let it be what 
it will, if it be true and genuine, it argues a 
diſſolution of the blood; if ſpurious, it de- 
notes the relaxation of the ſkin; both which 
are very bad omens: nevertheleſs the danger 
varies conſiderably, according to the violence 
and danger of the principal diſorder, or that 
of which it is a ſymptom. | 
Cu k. As this fever is rather a ſymp- 
tom than a criſis, which denotes the diſſolu- 
tion of the blood, or relaxation of the ſkin, 
we ſhould therefore direct our principal inten- 
tions to the fundamental diſorder, whether it 
be a malignant fever, ſmall-pox, or meaſles, 
&c. all which are to be treated after their re- 
ſpective methods, as before delivered, with 
this difference, that the remedies calculated 
for each, as bleeding, &c. ſhould be more 
ſpeedily and plentifully employed, becauſe of 
this ſymptom, which however is not to be 
entirely neglected; for whether the diſſoluti- 
on of the humours be actually preſent or im- 
minent, it requires ſome remedies, of which 
arg 
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are rice-cream, of which may be added 
two or three ſpoonfuls to each meſs of the 
patient's broth, or rather to his ptiſan, as 
a ſimple one made of rad. conſolid. and malv. 
which alone is a good remedy. But the chief 
remedy in repute for this purpoſe, is a ptiſan 
of hart's-horn, which I own is a good bal- 
ſamic and penetrating jelly, very proper to 
connect the diſunited principles of the blood. 
Boiled emulſions, light and well clarified, to 

which may be added ſyr. granat. or limon. 
is alſo an excellent remedy; or, if the patient 
has no cough, no inflammation, nor other | 
conſiderable diſorder of the breaſt, we may 5 
order proper juleps, in which we may put 0 
bir. ſal. rectiſicat. ad grat. acidit. As the | 
patient's ſtrength is much impaired by the 1 
ſpurious purple- fever, which the relaxation of 
the {ſkin denotes, we may order him a ptiſan of 
ſeorzonera, or cordials, as his weakneſs re- 

quires ; for theſe remove not only the re- 

laxation of the ſkin, but alſo the ſpiſſitude of 

the humours. 


4 


painful and turgid in the fame proportion : 


Before we ſpeak any more of the cauſes of | 
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Of the LACTEAL FEVER, 


THOUGH this diſorder proceeds not 
from any heterogeneous ferment, yet as 
it is intended by nature to diſburden the blood 
of a redundant troubleſome humour, it may 
be juſtly called a depuratory fever, and more 
properly deſerves that name, than the pre- 
ceding, which ſome will not allow to be of 
AxrER child-birth, women have common- 
ly, for ſome hours, a flux of milk and blood 
by the uterus, called in Latin lochia, which 
may nevertheleſs continue in a certain degree 
for two or three days, at the end of which 
time it ſenſibly decreaſes, the breaſt growing 


ce the third day at night, or fourth in the 
morning, the patient is taken with a ſudden 
cold fit, ſucceeded by a very acute and violent 
ephemera, which laſts for ſome hours, nay, 
ſometimes for one or two days, the breaſts ſtill 
augmenting, till it is at length terminated moſt 
commonly by profuſe ſweats. If the breaſts 
are not ſucked, or if the milk is deſignedly 
ſuppreſſed, this. fever will be by ſo much 
the more violent; for the milk thus ſup- 
preſſed and repelled into the blood, through 
the heat, Cc. acquires an irritating quality, 
which if thrown on the inteſtines, will give 
riſe to pernicious colliquative diarrhæas, &c. 


this 


= 
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this fever, it will be neceflary to premiſe 
ſomething of the ſtructure and functions of 
the uterus. As to the ſtructure of the uterus, 
with regard to our preſent purpoſe, it con- 
tains in its intermediate coat, ſeveral. contort- 
ed ſpiral arteries, whoſe capillary extremities 
contain a lymphatic humour in girls about te 
age of twelve or fourteen years: but a real 
lacteal humour in pregnant, or newly deliver- 
ed women: there are alſo ſuch like veſſels in 
the breaſts, which in men contain a ſimple 
lymph. Beſides the above veſſels of the ute- 
rus, there are ſome venous ducts, or appenda- 
ges, which are prominent from the internal 
ſurface of the uterus about the diſtance of 
two or three lines. Theſe two different kinds 4 
of veſſels, are as it were implanted in fo 9 
many correſponding extremities of ſome veſſels 1 
which open into the ſurface of the pla- 
centa. Thus the placenta and internal ſurface 1 
particularly of the bottom of the uterus, are ; 
united; to which we may add the mutual 5 
depreſſions and eminences of the uterus and 
placenta. which alſo favour this adheſion; ſo 
that by the above-mentioned capillary arteries 
and veins, a lymphatic or lacteal humour and 
the blood circulate from the mother into the 
placenta and fartus, Now it is manifeſt, that 
through the divulſion of the placenta, from 
the uterus, the above orifices diſcharge their _ 
contents, vig. a lacteal humour from the ca- f 
pillary arteries, and a ſanguinous one from 
the veins; both which being blended, yield 
the 
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the evacuation, we call bchia. This comes 


to its height in three hours after the birth; 


but afterwards, through the retraction of the 
arterial and venal extremities, the paſſages are 


inſtantly ſtreigthened ; ſo that about the third 


and ſometimes the fourth day, they are almoſt 
obliterated, and a ſtop is put to the flux. 
Cavusts. The lchiq being thus ſuppreſ- 
ſed, muſt regurgitate into the maſs of blood, 
which this chylous matter quits and lodges 
itſelf in the breaſts ; but women unacquainted 
with this circumſtance for ſome time before, 
are too ſenſible of the diſtention of theſe mam- 
mary veſſels, by the great afflux of this hu- 
mour, On ſuch occaſions, a ſudden diſtracti- 
on of the fibres begets pain, and this, a con- 
vulfive criſpation of the cutaneous fibres, 


whence ariſes the cold fit or attack with which 


this fever begins; for we ſee that all ſudden 
pain will have the ſame effect. Thus painful 
operations, as ſearching for the ſtone, ampu- 
tation, &c, are always ſucceeded by a cold fit. 
This ſymptom may be alſo explained, by ſup- 
poſing that the milk thus detained in the courſe 
of circulation, has at laſt, through the heat, 
acquired an acid quality, to which it is natu- 
rally diſpoſed, and by this acidity inſpiſſates 
the blood, whence ariſes the cold fit, which 
is ſometimes very ſhort, and ſometimes of a 
conſiderable length, according to the intenſity 
of the cauſe; but the fever which ſucceeds it 
is always N to its violence. This 


fever thus kindled, is very hot, nay ſometimes 
burn- 
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burning: reſpiration is difficult and painful: 
the expired alr is intenſely hot; the tongue 
and fauces dry, and the patient's thirſt conſe- 
quently very great; her urine 1s intenſely red, 
and her breaſts often ſo prodigiouſly ſwelled, 
which by compreſſing the pectoral muſcles 
communicates pain to the ſhoulders, &c. The 
breaſts are thus rendered tumid, either through 
the rarefaction of the humours, or great quan- 
tity of drink which the patient takes during 

the violence of the fever; both which cauſes 
do not a little contribute to the abundant ſweats, 
whereby the fever is terminated, and which are 
a very happy omen ; for if they do not hap- 
pen, a dangerous diarrbæa may ſucceed, par- 
ticularly in thoſe who purpoſely fuppreſs their 
milk, in whom this fever is alſo much more 
violent. | ws 
SyMPTOMs, As I have ſpecified moſt 
of the ſymptoms in the deſcription of the 
diſorder, I ſhall briefly obſerve, concerning 
the ſwelling of the breaſts, that this ſymp- 
tony happens through the plenitude of their 
veſſels; for theſe organs are, as it were, 
the receptacles of all the external lymphatic 
ducts of the breaſt. The ſuperfluous lymph 
they tranſmit to the axillary glands by the 
veſſels called ductus roriferi of Bilſius, thence 
into the left ſubelavian vein, and into the maſs 
of blood: but now the afflux of the lymph 
to the breaſt is ſo great, that through the com- 
preſſion of theſe ducts, not only the breaſts 
{well the more thereby, but the courſe of the 
Aa | lymph 
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lymph through the axillary glands, is inter- 
cepted ; whence we commonly find them 
ſwelled in ſuch fevers. But if this humour 
procures itſelf a ſpontaneous evacuation by the 
nipples, or is thence ſucked, all theſe ſymp- 
toms become thereby much milder : the con- 
trary will happen if no ſuch paſſage is pro- 
cured by art or nature. This fever, as ap- 


8, is the more violent, the more abundant 
and acrid the milk is, and the more the breaſts 


are ſwelled. With this fever is commonly 


complicated another, which is naturally pu- 
trid and much worſe than the former. This 
is the effect of the crudities of the firſt ways 
now put in motion. The milk conveyed a- 
long with the circulating humours, is very of- 
ten thrown on other parts, where it creates 
metaſiaſes the moſt incorrigible and obſtinate, 
haps of any, to which the human body 
is ſubject; for they never ſuppurate, and are 
rarely diſcuſſed or reſolved; on the contrary, the 
application of reſolvents renders them rather 
more {tubborn and hard, becauſe the milk is 
very ſubject to ſuch a conſiſtence by the uſe 
of ſuch remedies. As to the other ſymptoms, 
they are either already mentioned, or eaſily 
conceived. 
DirAGNOSTICS. Nothing is eaſier than 
to diſcover this diforder ; for a fever ſeizing 
a woman on the third or fourth day after 
her delivery, being attended in the mean while 
with a ſwelling of the breaſts and axillary glands, 
| 0 
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can be taken for no other than a milky 


fever. 


Tus intenſity of this diſorder is alfo known 


by the ſtate of the pulſe and ſwelling of the 
breaſt, It is more difficult to diſcover whe- 
ther it be a ſimple lacteal fever, or compli- 
cated with a putrid one, or whether it be this 
laſt alone. This we may learn, 1. By exa- 
mining whether the patient was purged before 


the birth. 2. Whether ſhe fed herſelf too 


heartily with nouriſhing meats, not only be- 
fore, but immediately after the birth; for if 
ſhe was not purged, and has thus indulged 
herſelf, we may juſtly ſuſpect that the princi- 


pal fever is owing to the crudities of the primæ 


vie; wherefore if it continues longer than the 
ordinary period of a lacteal fever, we may 
conclude, that the conſequences of it may be 
dangerous, by giving origin to feveral other 
obſtinate diſorders. 
PROGNOSTICS. If this fever is ſim- 
ple, it is eaſily removed, eſpecially if the 
breaſt-milk be naturally ſucked ; but the dan- 
ger is very conſiderable, if a putrid fever ac- 
companies it; for ſuch commonly degenerates 
into an inflammation of the uterus, or violent 


diarrhea, &c. The metaſtafis likewiſe of the 


lacteal humours, which may be made in the 


brain, breaſt, and other noble parts, is dan- 


gerous ; as alſo when it happens only in the 
glands, interſtices of the Tap: ', or other ex- 
ternal parts, becauſe it is extremely difficult to 
reſolve even here, as before obſerved We 
A a 2 may 
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may remark ; in general, . that this fever is more 
common and dangerous in young women, 
and at the firſt birth than afterwards ; for 
thoſe who are ſubject in the beginning to it 
through the immeability of the veſſels of their 
breaſts, are afterwards, or after feveral births 
exempt from it, through the relaxation, di- 
latation, and free circulation in the veſſels. 
Thoſe -alſo who were accuſtomed to be ſucked 
ſter delivery, if they negle& this method in 
= ſubſequent ones, are very apt to contract 
this fever, But if thoſe who nouriſhing them- 
ſelves too highly, are not purged be — the 


birth, but have little or no lochia, together 
| with hard and reſiſting breaſts, they are much 
more ſubject to this diſorder than thoſe who 
| overn themſelves prudently, and have oppo- 
te conditions to the above-mentioned, in 
1 whom this fever will be, on the contrary, 
milder and more rare. 
CuRE. To prevent this diſeaſe, the pa- 
tient ſhould obſerve a ſtrict diet; though I 
know that the good women, in order to re- 
| compenſe the vacuum left by the infant, &c. 
1 recommend the plentiful uſe of rich and nou- 
| riſhing aliments. But this method is abſurd 
and dangerous, and much more if the fever 
has appeared ; for 1n this caſe all nouriſhment 
ſhould be retrenched, except light  broths. 
* The patient's ptiſan ſhould be made of rad. 
i 8 which, as being a gentle diuretic, 
I always found to be excellent. Beſides 
1 theſe, we ſhould order the patient a oF: 
j | er 
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ſter every two hours, that the aterus, in par- 
ticular, may be bathed thereby, and fulfici- 
ently relaxed, to we its inflammation, 
which is very much threatened by all fevers 
of this kind. Theſe clyſters may be made of 
a decoction of for. matric. artemis. and ca- 
momel. with the oil of ſweet-almonds. We 
may order at the ſame time, the patient's 
breaſts to be rubbed with warm linnen, to 
promote ſweat, and prevent the coagulati- 
on of the milk there; for by this means 
it may be reſolved. Though midwives, of 
late, do alone pretend to ſuppreſs, as they ſay, 
the breaſt- milk, when it is required; yet a 
phyſician ſhould not be 1gnorant of the me- 
thod of doing it. This is performed by rub- 
bing the breaſts with the oil of ſweet-almonds, 
then the whole is covered over with warm cot- 
ton, over which may be tied a napkin,, lightly 
compreſſing the breaſts therewith. The pa- 
tient's diet ſhould be at the ſame time very 
{lender ; ſhe ſhould alſo take frequent clyſters, 
and drink plentifully ; but, in reality, this 
practice is dangerous; and I have frequently 
known a neceflity for diſuſing it, in order to 
prevent ſome impending conſequences. 
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